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ADVERTISEMENT, 


"Tue original of the following pages was pub- 
lifhed at Paris about two years ago. The known 
abilities of the Author, the merits of the prefent 
performance, and the conviétion that fuch a work 
had been long wanted in Medical and Philofo- 
phical Literature, induced me to attempt its 
tranflation.—In executing my tafk, I have ftudied 
to preferve faithfully the fenfe of the Author. I 
have, however, ventured to corréét a few mif- 
takes, (relating chiefly to names and titlés) into 
which he had fallen; and in the Notes fub- 
joined at the end of the volume, I have contro- 
_ verted certain pofitions in the text, which feemed 
to admit of doubt, and illuftrated others, which 
appeared to require explanation, 
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‘ s A, H. 
Loxbown, | 
Sept. 12, 1806. 
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- PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 


> € 


Tue prefent work was compofed during the 
winter of 1794-5. Garat, at prefent Member of 


- the Senate, was at that time Commiffioner of 


Public Inftruétion. Conneéted with him by ties 
of friendfhip, which time, our taftes, our ftudies, 
our common wifhes for the progrefs of know- 
ledge and the increafe of the happinefs of man- 
kind, had been conftantly ftrengthening and con- 
firming, I felt particularly interefted in the exe- 
cution of the comprehenfive plan which he had 
formed for the improvement of all the branches: 
of education. He judged that I might affift him 


in his Baggs ans, Some views which I had. 


communicated to him, refpeéting the application 
of Analytical Methods to the ftudy of Medicine, 
appeared to him both juft and ufeful. In mi 
fequence of his prefling entreaties, I was induced 
to put them into fome kind of order: and it then. 
was my intention to have publifhed them without 
delay. 

But 
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But, as it generally happens, when we take 
the trouble to confider any fubject in all its dif- 
ferent lights, in proportion as I collected my 
ideas and attempted to digeft them, I found the 


work fwell under my hands, and the fubjeft ac- | — 
quired, in my mind, greater extent and impor- 
fance. I ventured to conceive the plan of re- 
ducing all the branches of medical fcience to 
very fimple elements, by indicating, in each branch, 
the method which appeared the beft calculated 
to guide, with certainty, its ftudy and fyfiem of 
inftruétion. : 

An undertaking of fo great a magnitude, which 
was defigned to exhibit fhe fcience in entirely new 
points of view, rendered feveral preliminary con- 
fiderations neceflary: it was intended to have 
been preceded by an introduction, in which 1 
thought it might be ufeful to give a rapid fketch — 
of thé different revolutions of medicine, and: to 
defcribé, in a fummary manner, the general prine 
ciples which fhould direét its reform. 

This introduëtion is the only part which I have 
been able to finifh. Till the prefent moment, La 
was unwilling to publifh it, in the hope of one 

day 
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F | day accomplifhing my original defign. - But the 


a declining Gate of my health prevents me from 


indulging any longer this hope, which, perhaps, 
it was prefumptuous in me ever to have enter- 
‘tained. I have, therefore, yielded to the foli- 


citations of fome of my ‘riends, in fubmitting 


~» this imperfect {ketch to the public. I certainly 


fhould have defired to render it more worthy of 
their acceptance: but the fame reafon which in- 
duces me to commit my work to the prefs, has 


_ deprived me of the courage and the means of 


- perfeéting it. Such as it is, it will be found, I - 


believe, to contain fome ufeful ideas: and this 


belief has been fufficient to overcome my fcruples 
with refpe€t to its publication, which, perhaps, 


would have prompted me to confign it to obli- 


vion. If our young ftudents, for whofe ufe it 


is particularly deftined, fhould derive any benefit 
from its perufal, the fatisfa¢tion of having aflifted 
them in their labours will amply reward me for 
my trouble. 
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I N proportion as the boundaries of the Sciences 
are extended, it becomes more requifite to im- 
prove the methods of arrangement and inftruc- 
tion. To the fciences of obfervation this remark 
is peculiarly applicable. The mind foon finds itfelf 
loft in the multiplicity of the faéts which have been 
collected, if the genius of philofophy does not 
arrange them in ‘a proper order, whence may 
iffue, as it were, {pontaneoufly, the general prin- 
ciples’ belonging to each particular branch of re- 
| fearch. When thefe principles have been legi- 
timately deduced from the comparifon and exa- 
mination of all the faéis combined, the fyftem, or 
general dottrine, refulting from them, is no longer 
a vague hypothefis; but forms a true picture of 
the fcience, at leaft, in as far as the ftate of its 

B progrefs 
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progrefs will permit it to be traced: and the new 
difcoveries, that may be made, will be eafily re- 
ferred to the general principles, to which they 
relate; whether they tend to confirm them, or 
to contradict them, and to render fome changes 
or modifications of them neceffary. 2 
According to this laft fuppofition, that is, when 
the new difcoveries overturn certain ‘conclufons, 
which all the faéts formerly known had caufed to be — 
regarded as general truths, it may be eafily per- 
ceived, that the claflification of the fame faéts, 
and the expreffion or conneétion of the principles, 
which muft always be directly deduced from them, — 
will demand more or lefs important corrections. 
Every period, which is diftinguifhed by the marked 
advances of any fcience, muft be equally cha- 
racterized. by analogous reforms in the language, — 
and in the elements of that feience. The hu- 
man mind, in order to obtain a ready com- 
mand, and facility in the application of its ac- 
‘quirements, muft poffefs a common principle that 
combines them, arranges them, and forms a com- 
‘plete whole of the parts, which in themfelves are 
infignificant, as long as they remain fcattered and 
undigefted. Each of thefe epochs will afcribe to. 
itfelf the exclufive poffeffion of the truth; and all 
‘of them may have an equal claim to it, if the 
fÿftems which they have produced embrace and 
connect, in a natural manner, all the known 


facts; 
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fats ; for gerieral truths are, and can be only 
conclufions from all the obfervations, or from 
all the particular ideas, which have been col- 
leéted on any given fubject. | 

There are, however, difcoveries, which fhake the 
very foundations of a fcience, and which, in a 
manner, change its whole appearance. How 
then is it poffible that its fyftem of arrangement, 
and its method of inftruction, thould not undergo 
a fimilar reform? 

But, even, when the new facts. which are ob- 
ferved, or the new ideas: which are acquired, na- 
turally find their place in the arrangements for- 
merly adopted, the gradually increafing num- 
ber of thofe fafts and ideas obliges us, from — 
time to time, to revife and fimplify the claffifi- 
cations, which comprife them, and the methods, 
which have been reforted to in order to facilitate 
their ftudy. In this way, fcience may be com- 
pared to an inquifitive traveller, who, colleéting , 
every thing which interefts him on his journey, 
fees his baggage increafe in bulk every moment, | 
and feels himfelf frequently obliged to ftop and 
examine it, in order to free himfelf from the ufe- 
lefs and redundant articles, or to arrange, in a 
more fuitable order, thofe which he cannot dif- 
penfe with, that they may occupy lefs room, and 
that the carriage or the employment of them may 
become more eafy and convenient, ms : | 
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If there be a fcience overcharged,» if I in bé - 
allowed the expreffion, with fuperfluous baggage, 


' at 1s doubtlefs medicine ; and none ftands more in 


need of a true philofophical fpirit to direét its 
reform. A rigorous method, which would free 
it from all ufelefs and extraneous matter, is re- 
quired for fimplifying, by an improved arrange- 
ment, the fyftem of neceffary knowledge of which 
it is compofed, and for throwing a new light on 
the true relations which it bears to feveral other _ 
fciences. ‘The objets of its attention are fo nu- 
merous; the qualities of mind required for its 
cultivation are fo various, and@ven, in appear- 
ance, fo oppofite; the practice of the art is fo 
full .of. difficulties; the chief obje& which it has 
in view, is one of fo very high importance ; that 
a complete reform, fimilar to that which was for- 
merly effected by Hippocrates, is required for pro- 
_ moting its progrefs, the improvement of its plan of 
inftruétion, and its application te ufeful purpofes. 
The interefts of humanity, as well as thofe of the 
fcience itfelf, plead for it. i. 

At a time when all the branches of fcience are 
in fome meafure renovated, thofe phyficians who 
are endowed with any portion of philofophy, 
fhould regard it as a duty to unite their efforts, 
in order to accomplifh this great reform of 
their fcience and their art. The enlightened ftate 
_ of the age pu allow it to be more complete, and 
a9 a more 
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more permanent in its effects, than even Hip- 
pocrates could have rendered it in his time. 
Confidering the rapid and progreffive impulfe 
. which has been communicated to all the branches 
of human knowledge, it would not be fufficient 
to execute merely the reforms which are required 
at the prefent moment; but we fhould pave the 
way for thofe that may become neceffary after- 
wards; for all ought to be direéted by the fame 
fpirit, if not executed on the fame plan. Wit- 
nefles of the daily advances which are made in the 
other departments of natural philofophy, to which 
men of genius have applied the true methods of re- 
_fearch, phyficians furely would not be excufable, 
if they allowed the beautiful and extenfive fcience 
which they cultivate, to remain buried under that 
crude and undigefted mafs of materials, which ob- 
fervers have fo often colleéted without difcern- 
ment, and which theorifts have fo often employed 
without judgement or difcrimination. Surrounded, - 
as they are, by objects {0 various, fo fugitive, fo 
delicate, and in the examination of which the 
leaft aberrations of reafoning or deduction lead to 
the moft dangerous errors; they certainly will not 
be permitted to tolerate a vague and inaccurate 
language, capable of ob{curing the moft fimple 
truths, and of giving to the mere fictions of the ima- 
gination all the appearances of reality.—The time 
is come for placing medicine on a level with the 
B 5 WU other. 
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other fcierices, and for determining, with precifion, 


their mutual relations. Situated between phyfics and 


moral philofophy, it is of peculiar importance to dif- 
cover, and to point out, with clearnefs and exaftnefs, 

- the true relations which it bears to each of thefe fci- 
ences. It muft borrowthe ftriét and precife language 


of the former, and the liberal, and as it were fa- 1 


miliar, tone of the latter. It muft take advan- 


tage of all that the intellectual’ philofophy has moft: 
rigoroufly eftablifhed in its theories, and of all | 
the delicate illuftrations which its daily appli: 4 


cation to the fenfitive frame  fuggefts. In 


fhort, after having, by the fure methods of ob- 


fervation, experiment, and reafoning, reduced 
its principles to a regular fyftem, it will be ne- 


ceffary, that the improvements in its plan of in+ 
_ftruétion fhould form for praëtice a fet of minds, 


at once profound, compreheufve, firm, and pliant, 
who join to the light of a fuperior underftanding 


' that knowledge of life and manners, and that 


facility of action, without which all the gifts of na- 
ture and of art are almoft wholly ufelefs. Happy 


combination, perhaps even indifpenfble, for pre- 


venting the practice of a fcience, of which the 
objects are fo various and fo delicate, from be- 
coming a mere fcourge of humanity! 

Influenced by thefe powerful confiderations, I 
had ventured to conceive the plan of a new claf- 
fification of the different branches of medical. 

& | | refearch. 
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| eres I judged it advifable to adopt a new 
- arrangement of the fa¢ts on which it refts, and of 

the particular ideas or opinions which their care- 
ful examination fuggefts ; and without prefuming 
to change its phrafeology or its nomenclature, I 
hoped to be able, by rigoroufly determining the 
meaning of the words.I employed, to banifh in- 
tirely from its, language, that vaguenefs and that 
obfcurity, which fo very much disfigure it. This 
appeared to me a duty fo much the more indif- 
-penfible, that thefe defeéis may miflead even the 
moft enlightened inquirers; and, above all, by 
furnifhing the ignorant quack with an almoft in- 
acceflible a ylum, they become, firft, the fource 
of the moft fatal errors, and, afterwards, fanétion’ 
them by a fort of myfterious attraction. As I pro- 
pofed to confider the fcience of medicine, more 
particularly as it relates to the treatment of dif- - 
eales, it was to that branch of it which bears the 
name of Therapeutics, that all the others were 
to. have been fubordinate ; it was in relation to it | 
that all their fubdivifions were to have been traced, 
and all their mutual connections determined ; and 
_ the conclufions, refulting from this new method of 
regarding things, were all to have had the common 
aim of improving the prattice of the art. 
Different avocations and duties, however, have 
not allowed me to accomplifh fo great an under= 
” taking, which, befides, is, in all probability, above 
BA my . 
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my powers. The following work, which was de- 
figned for an introduction to it, is the only part of — 
it which has been completed; it is, at leaft, the _ 
only part which I can at prefent venture to offer 
to our young ftudents, to whom I fincerely hope 
it may not prove wholly ufelefs, 

* The dire& objeé, then, of this work is to trace, 
in a rapid and fummary manner, the hiftory of 
the” revolutions of medical fcience; to ‘diftin- 
guifh each revolution by the circumftances which 
have occafioned it, and by the changes which it has 
effected in the ftate, or in the progrefs, of the 
{cience; and laftly, to endeavour to difcover, if thefe 
different views, when fubjeéted to modern philo- 
fophical methods, may not fuggeft fome ufeful 
hints for the reform of the fcience, and of. its 
plan of inftruétion. 

In order toarrive at all the caufes ofthe different 
changes which medicine has undergone, and to 
defcribe them with exatinefs, it would be neceflary 
to enter into all the details of its hiftory; it would 

be neceffary to: join with it the hiftory of many other 
collateral fciences; it would be neceflary even to 
trace in fome degree that of civilized fociety. Indeed 
itis only, perhaps, by viewing thefe different ob- 
jets together; by examining the reciprocal aétion 
of the focial ftate and of political events upon 
each other, their common influence on the progrefs — 
of the human mind in general, and that of the dif- 

ferent 
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férentféiences on medicine, in particular, that we 
can form a precife and perfect idea of the ftate of 
theïlatter, in allits ftages of advancement, down to 
the prefent time. Nothing, certainly, would be 
more philofophical, than its hiftory executed on 
fuch a plan, and with fuch views: it would re- 
fleét a new and clear light upon many parts of 
the general hiftory of mankind, with which, at 
firft fight, the.fcience of medicine feems to have 
no connexion. But our objeét does not prefcribe to 
us fo vafta plan. It will fuffice for our purpofe, 
to characterize diftinétly the principal epochs of 
medical hiftory; to point out, in each revolution, 
‘the real ftate of public opinion ; to appreciate, 
with accuracy, caufes and effeéts; and laftly, to 
inquire, what are the proper means of promoting 
the reform which häs been for fome time pre- 
paring, and which, eventually, cannot fail of ac- 
complifhment. ; | 
Such, then, is the defign of the following work, 
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CHAPTER» KL 


SECTION I. LA 
Is the Art of Medicine Fate on a folid is is | 


Rule we enter upon our fubjeét, bé} pre- 


_ liminary confiderations are neceffary.—Many phi- 


lofophers of reputation have regarded medicineasa 
deceitful art, the empire of which was founded fole- 
ly on credulity and weaknefs. The fecret fprings of 
the human frame are, they fay, too delicate for 
us to flatter ourfelves, that we ever can precifely 
afcertain the caufés of their derangement. Na- 
ture has placed in her work the means of reftoring 
order ; and whenever thefe means are infufficient | 
in themfelves, the pretended refources Of medi- Re 
cine are wholly ufelefs. | 
Even fome very enlightened phyficians have 
countenanced this opinion; at leaft;they limit the — 
power of the art to fueh a degree, as to regard 
the ftudy of it rather as an objeét of curiofity, 
than of utility. “The knowledge of man, in a ftate 
of health and difeafe, forms, in their eyes, but a 
branch of natural hiftory, interefting no doubt in 
itfelf, but fcarcely applicable to the prefervation 
of human life. 
According 
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According to either of thefe ways of confidering 
the medical art, it would deferve but little atten- 
tion on the part of the government. If it be 
viewed in the former light, it would only, like other 
{0 rts of impotture, require the fuperintendance of 
aftriétand vigilant police; if it be placed in the lat: 
ter point of view, we fhould lofe no time in fubjeét- 
ing it to the moft fcrupulous examination, in or- 

der to felect the fmall portion of ufeful knowledge 
| which it contains, and to confign the reft to con- 
tempt and oblivion. 

In another work I have difcuffed this queftion 
of the certainty of medicine. I have ftated, at 
full length, the different arguments upon both 
fides, and I flatter myfelf, that I have fucceeded in 
removing the doubts and difficulties, which muft 
have fuggefted themfelves to every reflecting mind, 
I fhall, in this place, mention briefly the conclu- 
fions which have refulted from that inquiry. 

The ftudy of nature is, in general, a ftudy of 
facts, and not of caufes. We obferve merely a fe- 
ries of phenomena and offenfible changes, frequent- 
ly without having the means of difcovering how 
‘thefe phenomena take place, or how thefe changes 
_ are effetted.—For ftudying the phenomena, which 
living bodies exhibit to our view, and for tracing 
their hiftory with accuracy, it is notneceflary thatwe 
know the nature of the principle that animates them, 

or 
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or the manner in which it brings their powers 
into ation. It is fufficient for our purpofe, to af- — 
certain the exiftence of the phenomena themfelves, - 
to mark the order in which they are produced, as 
well as the mutual relations which they bear to. 
one another, and to clafs them in fuch a manner, 
that both this order and thefe mutual relations 
may be diftinctly perceived. For ftudying the ~ 
healthy and difeafed ftates, for tracing the progrefs 
and developement of any particular difeafe, we 
have no occafion to know the effence of life, or 
that of the morbific caufe. Obfervation, experi- 
ence, and reafoning are fufficient for our pur- 
: pofe—We require nothing more. 

As, during health, a feries of regular actions 
are performed, for fupporting, and, in fome 
meafure, for renewing it every moment; fo, 
according to the laws of organization, the ftate 
of difeafe is accompanied by another feries of ac- 


tions, which feem deftined to undermine it; but — 


which, in reality, when they are neither too weak, 
nor too violent, nor diverted from their proper 
end, by new diforders, tend, for the moft part, to 
reeftablifh the natural health and order of the 

fyftem. : : 
Thefe movements are manifefted by phenomena 
peculiar to themfelves, which, to attentive ob- 
fervers, characterize them fufficiently. Such are 
the ejeGtion of fubftances which diforder the fto- 
mach, | 
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mach, frequent alvine difcharges, copious diu- 
refés, hemorrhages, perfpirations, &c. | 
Sometimes, the changes which take place in the | 
animal economy are more obfcure and concealed ; 
their external figns are lefs evident; and their 
nature is no longer the fame. ‘Thus, the averfion 
to fome EST fubftances, or uncommon ap- 
petites for others, tranfient exaltations or depref- 
fions of different vital functions, certain changes 
in the {vitem fubjeéted to a periodical revolution, 
or returning at undetermined times, are at once 
the figns of internal diforders in the body, and the 
inftruments by which nature effeéts their cure. 
‘It only requires fome attention to perceive thefe 
different phenomena, and to difcover: in. what 
cafes thefe fpontaneous efforts are ufeful or in- 
jurious. — | 
: From obfervation alfo we learn, what PEN 
combination of fymptoms diftinguifhes the difeafes, 
in which it is prejudicial to the patient, or favour- 
able to his cure, to follow the fuggeftions of in- 
ftinét, and to direét our operations accordingly. 
But certain fubftances applied to living bodies 
occafion the fame actions, and produce the fame 
phenomena. ‘Taken internally, {ome purge or pro- 
voke vomiting; others promote perfpiration,, or 
occafion an increafed flow of urine, or excite or 
diminifh the vital actions; while others, again, 
| : . + moderate 


np 
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moderate exceffive pain, and induce fleep, the 
return of which is fo neceffary for the prefervation 
of health; or, by a fpecific power, they fufpend 
‘i or fupprefs entirely certain actions in the fyf-. 
tem. Finally, there are fome, which, ating in 
a more tardy manner, alter the ftate of the fluids, 

and the nature and properties of the folids. 
Sometimes, by ftimulating the extremities, we | 
may excite a direét and general a€lion in the whole 
-fyftem, fufficient to change entirely its condition : 
‘at other times, thefe powerful local impreffions 
‘conneét the difordered movements, give a new di- 
reétion to them, or even eftablifh others of a totally 
edifferentnature. Again, they may fometimes produce 
various evacuations of the fluids, the effects of 
-which will be determined by the charaéter of the 
difeafe, and by the circumftances in which thefe 

inew aétions originate. à 
Laftly, the prefence of the external air is, in 
general, neceflary for the fupport of life: its pre- 
fence is even indifpenfible to the exiftence of man, — 
from the very moment of his birth. Now, this 
fluid is found in variousftates, and confequently pro- ; 
duces on our bodies very different effects. Food and 
drink are equally neceflary, both for exciting and 
:fupporting the action of the animal machine, and 
(for repairing its daily loffes. New, the operation 
of thefe fubftances, when introduced into. the ~ 
digeftive organs, into the circulation of the fluids, 
and 
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and penetrating into the minute contexture of the 
fibres; neceffarily becomes the caufe of numerous 
changes, which extend their influence o he 
whole living fyftem. ere 
We may further obferve, that the atmofpherical 
“air is different, in. different parts of the globe. 
The nature of the foil, its cultivation, and the 
manner in which it receives the folar light, the 
vicinity of running or ftagnant waters, of woods 
or mquntains, may intirely alter the properties of 
the atmofphere. Of thefe properties, fome are 
fenfible, and in fome meafure external, as cold 
and heat, drynefs and humidity. Others, again, 

"are manifefted only by their effets. ak 
The fkilful obferver may, even on thefe points, 
afcertain, by fure methods, the nature of all the 
objets of his refearches. He may eftimate, with 
| rech the effects of different remedies, and 
trace to himfelf rules, which will reduce the pro- 
_bability of their fuccefs to a high degree of cer- 
tainty; by claffing methodically both the cafes in - 
“which they have been given, with all their minute 
_diftinétions, and the remedies themfelves, accord- 
ing to their different combinations. He may de- 
termine the aélion of the atmofpherical air in 
_ different fituations, and eftimate the influence of 
different forts of food, according to their nature 
and apparent qualities. In fhort, all the effeéts of 
regimen, in the moft extenfive fenfe of the word, © 
| may 
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may be directly appreciated; for the ftates of 


fleeping and waking, an active or fedentary 


itigue of body or mind, the mode of cloth- 
1 odging, the affections of the imagination, 
he various emotions of the mind, may all be 
faid to contribute to the prefervation of health, or 


-to become the caufe of new diforders in the living 


fyftem. 
To conclude, the’ ancient phyficians have left 


“us extenfive catalogues of difeafes, which have 


been enlarged. by their fucceflors; and unfortu- 


nately, in thefe latter ages, feveral new diforders 
have invaded mankind. Amidft all the phyfical 


maladies , which the developement (too often mif- 


| underftood) of oùr moral nature may {till conti- 

enue to augment and to aggravate, there are many, 

_ which, when left to the precarious fuccours of na- — 

‘ture, prove almoft always fatal; but which art has 
frequently found means to cure. 


This general obfervation is proved by the me- 
thod of treatment, which has been invented for 
the cure of dropfies arifing from inveterate ob- 
ftruGtions, for the cure of fcurvy, of the venereal 
difeafe, and, in particular, of malignant intermit- 
tent fevers. It would be eafy to confirm this af- 
fertion by the hiftory of fome particular, but lefs 
important, methgds of cure of different acute or 
chronic difeafes ; but I purpofely avoid all minute 
detail, and fhall reenter conclude ey remarks on 
this fubject. 


We 
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We fee, then, that medicine, like other arts, is 
really founded on obfervation and induétion. 
Having the alleyiation of one of our chief m 
in view, it is, even at the prefent moment, 
moft direét and extenfive utility, and may e 
day become more and more fo. And if, in all 
ages of the world, we have feen this utility called 
in queftion by men of fenfe and difcernment, we 
muft afcribe it folely to the errors of its language, 
the vaguenefs of its theories, and the unphilofo- 
phical charaéter of the great majority of its books 
and plans of inftruction. Surely, then, the art of 
medicine merits the moft ferious attention on the 
part of a philanthropical legiflature ; and its place, 
in every plan of national education, fhould be 
worthy of the importance of its object. 

_ We may, indeed, be told, that, if the art exifts in 
nature, or if nature has placed within our reach the 
obje&s to which it is direéted, and we have really 
received from her the means of ftudying and ex- 
plaining them, the mere difficulty of its application 
is fufficient to render it nugatory, or dangerous, in 
practice. To this opinion I can by no means af- 
fent. But, even, if the affertion were well founded, 
it fhould ferve as an additional motive, to incite us 
to improve the methods of obfervation and experi- 
ment which are applicable to medical refearch, to 
promote the reform of its Lot inftruétion, and 
to watch, with care, over all its labours. 
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a age it points of view, in which the Art of Me ie 
‘divine may be confi idered. nia 


tx order, however, to form a ju idea of the 
art of medicine, it is not fafficient to view it fin 

ply with reference to the individuals whofe heath 
cure or a i 30 This general refult of its s apple 
cation! forms, no doubt, its ‘principal obje& ; but 
may it not, with juftice, be faid to poflefs the ‘moft 
beneficent attribute of nature—-that of reftoring to 


+4 


life the, feeble mortal who is rapidly finking into 
his g grave ; “and to prefent a living picture of thofe | 
pero DUR whom the imagination figures to 

itfelf as bearing upon earth the propitious ‘com- 
“mands of the one es family i in tears, or an 
affemblage of friends, feized with the moft heart- 
rending anguith, call upon you to give them back 
the obje& of their attachment, You fulfil their 
wifhes, and you become, in their eyes, a ‘friendly 
deity ! 1 And when you reftore the happinefs of t two | 
beings, who live in each others afleétions, but 
who are on the point of feparating for ever, you 
jo poly rekindle the flame of life in 1 the ¢ one woop 


Fibs 


be penne “4 fhort, you RAS in fome mea 
fure, to do more than, the power which called us 


1.4.1 hd à 
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from nothing into life.—To preferve ‘to our coun- 


dry ats moft ufeful citizens, ‘to prolong the fervices 


of genius and the example of virtue, dre fur ly the 
moft noble and moft praifeworthy actions, “that 
can deck the annals of the human race. at 

There are, I repeat, feveral other tefpe@ts, in 
which médicine may prove of effential importance 


and utility to fociety, either by the direét influencé 


which it exerts on a variety of objects of daily ufe, 
or by the information and affiftance which it af- 


- fords in the other branches of fciencé. 


- 1. The ftudy of the animal economy forms at 
important branch of natural hiftory, or, rather, of 
general phyfics; and the animal economy itfelf 


cannot be well underftood, but by the moft accu- 
rate obfervation of the healthy and difeafed ftates 
of the fyftem, and by the moft attentive examina- 
tion, both of the phenomena, which refult fpon- 
taneoufly from the action of the living powers, and 
of the phenomena, which are produced by the 
agency of external objeéts, or by the exhibition of 
eertain fubftances internally. 

In the ftudy of nature, we can neither feparate 


_ thofe objeéts which are united by fixed relations, 


Fai 


Mor divide thofe which form a fimplé whole. Now, 


phyfical feience embraces the confideration of the 
animal fyftem, which, from the fimple > safon that | 
it interefts us fo immediately, holds th irft place 


jn it; and the bare defcription of this fyf- 
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tem, if we confined our views to a delineation of 
at in its healthy ftate, would neceflarily require an 
intimate acquaintance with difeafes ; becaufe thefe 
latter give birth to many phenomena which it 
would be very difficult to appreciate without fuch 
affiftance, and difclofe feveral fprings of a€tion, or 
properties of the body, which are obfcured and 
concealed in the uniformity. of a more regular | and 
fettled ftate. : 
2. The general fcience of human nature is di- 

vided into two principal brariches : into its phyfi- 
cal, and into its moral hiftory. From their fyfte- 
matic union, and from the indication of the nu- — 
merous points in which they are related and 
conneéted with each other, refults what may be 
called the Science of Man, or the Anthropology of | 
the Germans. In faét,whether the object ofmedicine 
be to determine the rules of regimen, and from the 
 obferyation of difeafes, to deduce a feries of prin- 
ciples applicable to their treatment; whether the . 
moralift ftrive to promote the happinefs of 
private life, by traciag particular maxims of 
condu&, or the legiflator endeavour to in- 
creafe the profperity of the ftate committed to his 
charge; whether, in fine, the artift and philofo- — 
pher be defirous to direët our views to new objeéts 
of importance, and to prepare for us new fources 
‘of enjoyment ;—it is always, with the portrait of 
man in their hands, if we may fay fo, that they 

Bis ought 


ss we» ; 
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ought to proceed: and as his phyfical defcription 
forms the ground:work of the defign, the fcience 
of medicine, which illuftrates and completes the 
reprefentation, is more or lefs intimately conneét- 
ed with all the other parts, and, in particular, 
ferves to throw the neceffary light on the bafis 
of all the moral fciences. 

3. Man, from the nature of his organization, is 
endowed with a principle of progreflive improve- 
ment, to which it is impoffible to affign any bôunds*. 
If race his advancement from the ftate of 
weaknefs and helpleffnefs in which he is placed by 
nature upon this globe, to the acquirement of the 
firft and even of the moft imperfect affociation, 
what an immenfe interval does there not appear 
to exift! How many fruitlefs attempts, how many 
repeated efforts muft he not have made to over- 
come it! 

From that ftate of ficial infancy, or, to ufe more ! 
determinate and lefs arbitrary terms, from thofe 
favage communities which the remote annals of 
the world and feveral modern voyages defcribe to 
us, to the point at which the civilized nations of 
Europe are now arrived, the progrefs does not 


* This principle of progreffive improvement has, no doubt, 
its limits, like all the other powers of nature; but thefe li- 
mits cannot be fixed, and, we have every reafon to think, will 
always remain undetermined. 


C 3 lus feem 
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_féem mor@aftonifhing. Certain phyfical or politi- 
cal’ cataftrophes have, it muft be confeffed, ap- 
peared to produce a retrograde’ march of the hu- 
man mind, The Greeks and Romans, who" 
accomplifhed fuche feats under the influence’ 
of liberty, have funk into flavery, under the yoke 
of defpotifm and fuperttition. Butione wort eee 
truth refults ftom a judicious: perufal of biftory,— 
that human affairs conffantly tend to amelioration; xs 
’ that this progréfs is never inverted, nor ever fuf- | 
pended, without theintérventionofaccidentalcaufes : 
that have power fufficient to: derange this natural: 
tendency’; and that, as'foon'as thete caufes ceaie” 
to: operate; the progrefs: towards perfeétion is re: 
fümed with increafed: energy and activity. : | 

All that the labours-of paf ages’ have idherton 
effeéted,is doubtlefs: nothing in comparifon of what” 
remains for us to accomplifh, and of what we fhall: 
leave to be: done by fucceeding generations. But 
as va career of unprovement has been’ lately’ 
opened before us, and we muft render to pofterity 
a faithful account of the ufe we make of the pre- 
fent : opportunities, the moft fortunate, perhaps; . 
which mankind ever enjoyed. 

Man is fufceptible of improvement in tye 
modes. His phyfital education: and regimen,’ 
the moff, enlarged fente of thefe Words’ ferve ic 
develope the aétion of his different organs, roufe. 
his dormant faculties, and, in fome mealure, create 

new 


#. 
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new fenfitive powers. | And when diète means 
have been employed for feyeral fucceffive gener: a- 
tions, it is no longer, ceteris paribus, the fame 
men, or the fame race of men that exit, i 

The moral education of man has for its objet, 
to. develope | his under ftanding, to cultivate his af- 
fei étions, and to direct all his natural appetites, in 
hay way ‘that tends mott effeétually. to promote his 
own pinefs, and that of his fellow creatures. 
Eve is acquainted with the difference which 
it may create between one man and, another, 
whofe original difpofitions were the fame. When 
ftpported, by all the influence of the legiflature, it 

ives birth to thofe grand, political phenomena, 
which the. page of hiftory holds up to our admira- 
On, and: w ich have occurred, in former ages, at 


intervals unfortunately tooditiant : and too tranfient 
iim ic 
to produc uch real and permanent good. Per. 


fe ted itfelf byt the duration of its affetts, and, per- 
) fuated with, all its fucceffive improvements, by 
a fort of tranfmiffion from father to fon, the term, 
of its advancement, cannot be afcertained with 
precifion ; but i is, in all probability, much more re- 
mote than i is generally imagined... | | 
“Jti is by. ‘the combination of thefe two reat 
“Mae that human nature 1S. render ed fufcep- 
tible of a high degree of improvement. , When 
fkilfully united, they aid and affift each other. 
The caufes which improve the phyfical conftitution 
C 4 of 
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of man, furnifh, in fome meafure, the ground — 
work, or inftruments of his education ; the circum= 
{tances which improve his moral nature, put thefe 
infiruments into aétion, endow them with energy, 
and turn, into proper channels, the faculties which 
are moft liable to receive a vicious direétion. 

The former of thefe caufes is entirely within 
the fphere of medicine. We have already feen 
the direct, but very numerous relations which, 


ee 


it bears to the latter. | iy. | 
The art of medicine, therefore, may ta 


great and material influence on the _progreflive 
improvement of the human race. 

4. Health is, no doubt, the natural ftate of 
man. But difeafe exifts alfo in nature, fince it re- 
fults from the laws of nature, and, even in a great 
meafure, from thofe which are eftablifhed for the 
prefervation of health. The exquifite fenfibility of 
the organs of the human body; the predifpofition 
to difeafe, which their growth at different periods 
occafions ; the aétion of external caufes, which we 
have it fo feldom in our power to regulate sine" 
inevitable accidents which happen in the or- 
dinary courfe of life ; and lafily, the indifcretions, 
of which even the sitet perfons are fometimes 
guilty, all confpire to render man weak, fickly, 
and difeafed, juft as naturally, as he is pie 
eeu) and vigorous, 


af 


But 
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But, when man fuffers from difeafe, a warning 
voice, which no fubtilty of reafoning can fupprefs, 
leads him to feek for relief. He afcribes his com- 
plaint to certain caufes: he feeks a remedy for it, 
‘in the application of certain fubftances, or of cer- 
tain impreffions, which he regards as caufes capa- 
ble of a&ting in a different manner, and of produc- 
ing different or oppofite effects. Thus, he lays 
hold of the firft link of a chain of obfervations, 
and it is thus he becomes aphyfean and fur- 
at à 

The ftate of debility, which refults from difeafe, 
extends itfelf to the intellectual organs, in the 
fame way as to the other animal funétions. | Dif- 
eafe deprefles the powers of the underftanding, as 
well as the vigour of the mufcular fyftem, and may 
deprave the judgment, as well as the digeftion. A 
fick perfon becomes, in particular, extremely cre- 
dulous about the objeét of his hopes and fears.. 
Whoever promifes him health may eafily obtain 
his confidence, and he foon becomes the dupe of 
quacks and ignorant pretenders, Would it not be 
much more for his intereft, if he were plage in 
the hands of a fkilful phyfician ? | 

With regard to all fubjects, on which every man 
is competent to judge for himfelf, and which, from 
‘their very nature, render error unpardonable, or, at 
Jeaft, not very dangerous to the perfons deceived, 
the le siflature fhould grant a perfeét liberty of 

“thinking 
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thinking and of acting: Tt is even its nad to én- 
courage all forts’ of induftry, and to allow full’ 
fcope for all friendly offices. Mutual intéreft, : 
-whether real or haginary, fhould be the- fole re- 
gulator of fociety, for it is the only jute one. 

But when the fubjeéts are of fuch & a nature, that 
they cannot be maturely appreciated by. indivi- 
| duals, and, at the fame time, when érrors “of judge 
ment may be produétive of dangerous confequen> : 
cés to thé latter; when daily and ur gent wan | 
pels them to make a choice, and to make hat 
choice often on the impulfe of the moment : “and | 
when craft and impoiture are equally eHebir epee! to 
fpread their fnares, both by the profpeét of Weare: 
and by the facility of obtaining it ;—the Jegifla: 
tite ought no longer to remain an ‘indifferent 
{pettator : but it becomes its duty to watch the “de. 
figns of thofe who may be inclined to ‘impore’ upon 

thé credulity of others ; it is bound’ to provide for 
the latter thofe des fecurities which préferve 
it, as far as pofiible, from deception ; and it is. even 
bound, in certain circumftances, ‘to furnith it with 
particular advice and affiftance. But there is no 
fort of traffic which opens a more ample field ‘for | 
quackery, than’ the practice’ of “the different 
branches of medicine. There is no motive, which © 
fo power fully difpofes the mind to the grofleft and 
moft abfurd credulity, as the defire of preferving, 
and, above “all, the defire of recovering health, 


Will 
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Will the legifature, then, leave thé people with- 
out any fafeguard; to fall a prey’ to their own 
weakneéfs, and to the arrogance of quacks? 

This confideration alone would render the 
eftablifiment of medical feminaries indifputably 
requifité Since man, in a fiate of difeafe, will 
always have recourfe to medicines, it is! fürely 
more fit that thefe medicines fhould be admi- 
niftéred* by. fkilful hands; and fince there «will 
_alwaysbéphyficians, thofe who have beén trained by 
failful niatters, aré furely preferable to thofe whom 
chance has formed! To conclude; is it not the 
duty of every wife and benevolent sovernment, - 
to fupprefs añd'déftroy that fwarm ‘of pernicious’ 
impoftors,, who ravagé our cities and our plains, 
anid° who devour the bread of! the artifan and’ 
peafant? » Le ROPE | | 

5: There are many kinds of viétuals and arti+ 
ticles of luxury}, of whith the quality fhould be les 
_ gallyattefted, aiid ‘the fale fupérinténded by’ the" 
poliée:'” "SéVeral' fubftances, very dangerous in° 
thétnielves| are accofitiiodated'to our ule by pro: 
cefles of ait? The-moft'uféful remedies may bé” 
eafily deteriorated or! adulterated; and, even in” 
their ‘moft pure’ fate, they fhould not always be” 
permitted 16‘be fold without certain’ precautions. 
It is€lear, that) id! all thefé°eafes) the light which” 
medicine is capable of affording, ‘cdn‘alone’ dire? 
thé meatirés ‘of vavernitient: i Ne 
HU Great 
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Great epidemical diforders have often been oc- 
cafioned by changes in the common diet of the. 
people.. Animal food, for example, when cor- 
rupted by various accidental ,caufes,- or obtained | 
from fubjects, which have themfelves died of cer- 
tain diforders ; fifh, when either caught at par- 
ticular feafons, when they are unwholefome, or. 
fpoiled, by an incipient fiate of putrefcence, : 
or in,confequence of the methods that have been. 
employed. for preferving them ; laftly, corn and 
flour, when injured by Frais of the plant, by 
want of proper care in the preparation, or by 
improper mixtures, have all frequently given birth 
to the moft fatal contagious diftempers, . 

Befides, the focial ftate neceflarily gives xls 
and occafion to feveral employments, which can 
only be executed under the infpeétion of per- 
fons. converfant with the animal economy.— 
The purification (af/ainiffement) of great cities 
and harbours; the conftruétion and fuperintend-. 
ance of places of public refort, in which Re 
number of perfons are crowded together; the 
draining of lakes, and marfhes; the dire&tion of. 
canals, and the eftablifhment of aqueduéts and 
common fewers, do not, perhaps, lefs require the 
affiftance of enlightened phyficians, than of able 


architeéts and engineers. It is poffible, fome- — 


times, to ftop the -progrefs of a contagious  dif-. 
_ eafe, either by ordering the people to adopt cer- , 
tain 
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tain precautions, or by cutting off all commu- 
nication with the infected place, by means of an 
armed force, or by oppofing natural obftacles to 
the progrefs of the elements that are charged with 
the contagious principle. | 

‘It is well known, that an enlightened police 
affords the moft powerful and effectual afliftance 
in the time of the plague. Acron, in Sicily, and 
Hippocrates, in the Peloponnefus, are faid to 
have ftopped thofe with which Agrigentum and 
Athens were threatened*, by blocking up certain 
paflages in the mountains, through which the 
peftilential effluvia were wafted by the winds, 
upon both thofe cities f. | 

6. Among the circumftances on which the ip 
lic welfare depends, the prefervation of ufeful 
animals, and the improvement of their breed, 
will always ‘appear of effential importance to a 


- # The plague, as it exifts at prefent, in the Levant, and , 
as it has formerly prevailed at Marfeilles, Toulon, London, 
Mofcow, &c. is never propagated but by immediate communi- , 
‘cation’ with, or at leaft by clofe vicinity to the fphere of in- 
fection. But the ancients comprehended, under the name 

of the plague, all thofe epidemic diforders in which the fever 
is accompanied with affections of the glands and carbuncles. 
Many of thefe epidemics are, in fact, caufed by the fiate of 
the atmofphere, or Oy the be otal vu it tranfports from 
a diftance. 
+ See Note [A], 
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wife adminiftration. The 6x,. the horfe, the ats, 
and the mule, all fhare in our toils, and fupplant 
or economize our manual labouï. Their ftrength 
being {6 much more confiderable and produc- 
tive, the more vigorous and healthy that they 
are, augments, in a relative proportion, the 
produce of their labour, and diminifhes the 
expence of their employment. From the fkins 
of many fpecies of animals man forms his moft 
ufeful and. convenient clothing, or he fafhions 


F 


them a thoufand ways, to ornament his dwelling» 


or his houfehold furniture: and the flefh of fome. 


kinds furnithes him with a principal pant of his 


food. | 
Notwithftanding the opinion of fome philofo- 


phers, there can be no doubt, that animal food is. 


very fuitable to the human conftitution; but it is 
certainly lefs proper, when the animals which 
afford it are weak and poor, and it becomes un- 
wholefome or dangerous, when they are unhealthy 
or difeafed. 


To conclude ; many fpécies of animals render 


us particular fervices, and thefe furely may claim. 


-our attention to the means of improving them, of 


preferving them in a ftate of vigour and health, 


and of rearing them, according to thofe views 
and methods which render them more fit to fupply 
our wants. 


This . 
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This br anch of rural economy is wholly fubordi- 
nate to ‘the veterinary art. Now, the veterinary 
art itfelt is only a branch of medicine ; and the 
fumerous points in which it touches upon the treat- 
ment of the human body, will become more dif 
tinêt, and friking, in proportion as_ our know- 
ledge of both i is extended. 

ST is the view that prefents itfelf to the ob- 
ferver, when he regards this fubject with a little 
attention ; fach are the. different points which 
it apps ears to me neceflar y to confider, if we be 
feos to form a found Et on the ci 


Léa 4 


Sake truths. 
ie a is “fafficiently evident, that fcience is. not 
a tree, from which > we may lop off, at ran- 
‘dom, the branches that are deemed fuperfluous. 
For if nothing be fuperfluous, but what is per- 
nicious or abfurd, every thing which is not un- 
| favourable to its progrefs, that is, every thing 
which can neither encumber nor obfcure it, mutt 
je 
appertain, and be ferviceable to it. According to 
the nature of things, the whole fyftem of truths 
forms : a chain, the ‘links of, which are indiffolubly 
bound together. In the prefent fiate of our 
knowledge, we can day, hold of and. follow only 
infulated parts: of, this chain; but, in, proportion 
as 
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as. we advance, the deficiencies are fupplied, and 
the points of union, or the relations of the fe- 
veral parts among themfelves, and of each fepa- 
rate part to éhe whole, are daily augmented. 
Every thing leads us to believe, that, if we were 
‘able to reduce to order, and to comprife all the 
branches of human knowledge in their real ele- 
ments, we fhould no longer difcover any breaks 
or divifions among them. They would form, if 
we may fay fo, but one organized body, the dif- 
ferent members of which would. be. mutually | 
adapted, and the different a€tions of which would 
‘afford reciprocal affiftance to each other. Fi- — 
nally, by this fyftematic and perfe€t arrange- ~ 
ment, as all the particular truths would refolve 

themfelves into a fmull number of general prin- 
ciples, whieh form, as it were, a bafis or com- 
mon fupport for the former; the mind would 
be able to follow eafily their different connec- 
tions, and their numerous fubdivifions, and the 
power of feizing them in their combinations would 
DO longer conftitute the exclufive attribute of 


{ 


genius. 

_ The great importance of medical fcience, the 

benefits which fociety may expect from it, the 

advantages which the other fciences may derive 

from its application, and, laftly, the neceffity of 

perfeGting its principles and its plan of inftruc- — 
- tion; 


2 
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ion, are fo clearly evinced from the preceding 
obfervations, that it is unneceffary, in this place, 
to enlarge in their illuftration. We fhall there- 
fore proceed to the immediate obje& of our un- 
dertaking, and begin by taking a furvey of the 
{tate of medicine, and of medical education, during 
the moft remarkable periods of hiftory. 


D CHAP. 
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CHAPTER II. 


View of the Revolutions of Medical Science, 


ra its ML LA to the prefent i ime. 


| rate shes SECTION É 


Tribes ae the Petes aia pr nial ly i y the 
Shi bed 


‘Due obfeutity which invelopes the infancy of - 
the medical art, extends to the origin of alk 
he branches of human knowledge. We know | 
only, ‘that, from the earlieft periods of hiftory, it 
was practifed with a certain degree of fuccefs; 
from which we may infer, that at the dawn > of 
the arts, it had obtained a place among them. 


. The refearches which we might be inclined to make, 


with regard to the manner in which it was at that 
time taught, would be wholly ufelefs. Materials 
are wanting for fuch an inquiry, and the friends: 
of truth fhould not lofe their time in forming vain 
conjectures, however learned they may happen ta 

be. Atall events, it is not in a work like the prefent, 
that the elaborate, and too often fallacious inqui- _ 
ries of erudition would be favourably. received 
by the reader. 
To reafon from the general courfe of nature, 
it is evident, that man, fubjeéted, as he is, to the 
| | 2 influence 


\ 
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influence of a variety of caufes which may dif- 
order the aétion of his organs, muft very foon have 
been obliged to feek for the means of alleviating 
the pains, and of curing the difeafes, with which 
he was affe&ed. As he cannot’ feclude himfelf 
entirely from the conftant agency of many of 
thefe external caufes, as he carries within him fe- 
veral others, which are deftined to act at parti- 
cular periods of life, or which may, at any 
time, exert their influence; we may with fafety — 
affirm, that the firft trials of particular remedies 
bear almoft as ancient a date as the exiftence of 
man. himfelf. Among the moft rude and un- 
cultivated tribes, as thofe of New Holland, and 
New Zealand, thofe of Lapland and Greenland, 
of North America, and the interior of Africa, 
we find traces of the praëtice of medicine and 
furgery. The favages in thefe countries know how 
to diftinguifh different difeafes, and to apply a 
more or lefs fuitable method of treatment; and 


they are acquainted with the ufe of feveral reme- 


dies, which form no part of their daily food. 


_ Thefe uncivilized communities prefent to us the 


piélure of mankind in their infancy, and give 
“us a lively idea of the original ftate of all na- 


tions. se) 

From their firft exiftence, men muft have had 
difeafes, which they naturally fought to cure or 
alleviate. To attain thefe objeéts, they tried a 
| Da ) variety 
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variety of methods. But we may prefume, that 
their difcoveries were, in general, very flow, and 
more frequently the ofispring of fortunate acci- 


dents, than the refult of rational inveftigation. | 


Men, receiving by tradition a knowledge of 
the difcoveries which had been already made, 


would foon find themfelves obliged to make new: 


obfervations for themfelves ; and in this man- 
ner their acquifitions one gradually- increafe. 
In thefe early ages, all the knowledge of the 
tribe formed a common ftock; and their im- 
perfect arts might be exercifed by all thofe who 
were endowed with a certain portion of intelli- 


gence. Medicine, therefore, exifted before there | 


were any regular phyfñcians. 


 Thefe men, in the firft ftages of civilization, 


having their ideas necefiarily confined within a 
very narrow fphere, and directed merely to the 
fatisfaétion of their moft urgent wants, for all 
of which they are neceffarily obliged to provide, 
are, no doubt, incapable of advancing the arts 


and fciences from their firft rude ftate. How- 


ever, we muft not,believe, that they are always 
deficient sin judgment and penetration. Their 
fenfes, which are kept» in a ftate of conftant 
exercife, are, in general, more acute than thofe 


of men who live in a more improved ftate of 


fociety ; and their mind, which derives every thing, 
in fome meafure, from itfelf, is the more juft 
| in 


sh 
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in its conceptions, that it is formed by a fe- 
ries of impreffions, more ftriking and perma- 
nent, in proportion as the objects which pro- 
duced them have been lefs numerous and va- 
rious. The good fenfe and dexterity of favages 
are well known. It is therefore probable, that 
certain general views of medical fcience, and the 
employment of many important remedies, are 
to be referred to the earlieft periods of fociety, 
at leaft, in thofe climates which favour the de- 
velopement of the Intellectual faculties. Certain 
it is, that, among the Greeks,’ this fpecies of 
knowledge may be traced to the higheft an- 
‘tiquity. | 
Medicine, we find then, was fink cultivated by 
the patients themfelves, or by their friends and 
relations. Each family had its traditions and 
particular modes. of praétice; and each tribe 
profited by the experience that had been col- 
leéted by its own members. | 

. Men of power and affluence, who were def- 
‘rous to add dignity to wealth, and to become 
‘ufeful to their fellow-citizens, cultivated the rifing 
‘arts with confiderable ardour, and were far from 
negleéting medicine, which afforded them the 
means of frequently rendering very neceffary affift- 
‘ance. Chiron, Arifteeus, Thefeus, Telamon, Teu- | 

cer, Patrocles, Autolicus, Ulyfles, and fome other | 
‘heroes whole. names are commemorated by the | 
| D poets 
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| poets of antiquity, were no lefs honoured, in 


Greece, for their medical knowledge, than for 


| thofe illuftrious exploits, which, whether real or 


fiétitious, have conferred a durable celebrity upon © 


“their names. 


The poets were the firft philofophers duties 


all nations, and foftened, by their fongs, the : 


manners of the favage tribes. In order, however, 
to produce a more lively impreffion upon their 
rude imaginations, and in hopes of giving to the 
lefions of morality the fupport of a more active 
and vigilant power, than that of the laws, they — 


taught the worfhip of the deity. It was they, 


too, who gave to the different languages their 
firft and moft requifite polifh: and, by thefe 


‘means, they fucceeded in early preparing all thofe 


additional advantages which are likely to accrue 
to the focial ftate, from the more confirmed pra- 
grefs of the human mind. 

Not lefs defirous of glory, than the heroes which — 
they celebrate, the poets likewife applied them- 
felves to the ftudy of medicine; fometimes, to 
promote their fame by its -praétice; at. other 
times, to deliver, in their works, whatever was . 


_moft curious and interefting jn its precepts. . In 


thefe early ages, when the art of writing was but 


little diffufed, or, perhaps, entirely unknown, 
the exaét meafures and melodious rhythm of 
poetry were extremely ufeful, for impref 
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thé memory the truths that are applicable to 


our daily wants. \ Linus, Orpheus, Mufæus, and : 


feveral others, have fung to us of the beneficent 
art which prolongs life, allays pain, and, along with 
health, reftores happinefs and pleafure. Hefiod 
compofed whole poems on ‘the properties of 
‘plants. In the poem intitled Works and Days, 
he lays down feveral medical and dietetic rules, 


vale 


Homer frequently fpeaks of the wounds of his | 


heroes, as a man to whom the ftructure of the 
human body was not entirelyunknown; and though 
at would be very eafy, notwithftanding the extra- 
vagant pretenfions of his enthufiaftic admirers, to 
point out fome grofs anatomical errors in his 
works, it cannot be denied, that we meet with 
many acute phyfiological remarks, fome curious 
‘pañlages about the manner of drefling wounds in 
his time, and feveral remarkable particulars re- 


| fpetting the action of remedies. What he fays of | 
the power of the nepenthè, leads us to believe, that — 


the properties and ufe of narcotics were known 
«to the ancients. With regard to the ufe which 
one of his heroes makes of the moly, in order 
‘to preferve himfelf from the forceries of Circe, 
‘he, no doubt, followed the fuperftitious creed of 
‘the time. The application of wine to wounds, 
‘and the practice of incifion and fcarification were 
employed in the camp of the Greeks before 
Troy gia which, however, does not prove, as 
| DA. | fome 


LI 
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fome fcholars would make us believe, that Ho- 
. mer was deeply fkilled in furgery, although we 
are intitled to infer, with perfeét confidence, that 
the invention of thefe remedies bears a date, 
prior to the age in which he lived. | 
_. Certain commentators admire very much the 
propriety of the advice, which the /ilver-footed 
Thetis gives to her fon Achilles, when fhe re- 
commends love to him as a cure for the melan- — 
choly with which he was affeéted. It requires no 
great {kill in phyfic to know, that the pleafures of: 
love may really diffipate melancholy; but it is 
equally certain, that they may alfo fometimes 
occafion it. ? | 

Pliny feems furprifed, that Homer has not — 
fpoken of warm baths, and concludes, from his 
filence, that this kind of remedy was not ufed in 
his time. Philoftratus maintains the contrary 
opinion. According to him, the hot baths pointer. 
out by the oracle to the Greeks, for the cure 
of their wounded, were thofe of Ionia, fitu- 
ated at forty fiadia from the town of Smyrna, 
and called the Baths of Agamemnon. 

The plague prevailed in the camp, and was 
faid to have been caufed by the darts of Apollo; » 
that is, by the action of a burning fun on the 
marfhes and flimy fhore of Troas. Homer fays, 
that it lafted nine whole days, and terminated 
before the tenth was entirely ended. Upon the 
MR D TR à | 
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ground of this remark, it has been afferted, 
with more appearance of learning than reafon, 
that he was acquainted with the powers of irre- 
gular numbers and critical days. But the doc- 
‘trines of numbers and critical days* were not 
broached, at leaft in Greece, till long after his 
time. 

The priefts foon feized upon the province of | 
medicine, and found it no difficult matter to 
combine it with their other inftruments of power. 
Indeed, the medical and facerdotal profeffions 
have, in reality, many features of refemblance. 
Both bring into action the fame principles, hope 
and fear; and, although the objects of thefe two 
paffions are not the fame, in the hands of the 
prieft, as in thofe of the phyfician, their effects 
had, at that time, nearly the fame degree of in- 
fluence, in promoting the views of both. Certain. 
it is, that medicine, like fuperftition, exerts on 
the minds of men an influence proportional to 
their weaknefs; and, as the former a&s upon 
more real and palpable objects than the latter, 
‘jt is found, that the moft rational and enlight- 
‘ened men can never entirely refift its power. In 
-fhort, no art penetrates further into the human 
heart; no profeflion enables its votaries more 


* They appear to have been known in Egypt, and in India; 
and itis probably from thence, that they were introduced 
by Pythagoras, their original founder among the Greeks. 


eafily 


a 
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eafily to obtain poffeffion of the moft important 
family fecrets; no fpecies of doétrine (except 
that indeed which relates to the agency of invi- 
fible powers) affefts fo nearly all thofe fanciful — 
ideas, in which the hyman mind, when it throws 
off the reftraint of reality, is fo apt to indulge; 
and certainly none furnifhes means more inde- 
pendent of all political revolutions, to  thofe 
who impofe upon the credulity of the public, 
and cultivate it,> like a fruitful foil, with the ut- 
moft care and attention, It was, therefore, na- 
tural, that the priefts fhould became phyficians, 
as they afterwards, in fact, became *, 

From this time forward, medicine He religion 
formed but one fyftem. In order to eftablifh 
the worfhip of their gods, the priefts proclaimed 
a number of miraculous cures, which were. ef- 
_ fe@ted in their name; and in order, to render 
their art more refpetted, they affirmed it to 
depend on their habitual intercourfe with the 
deity.— They preached and practifed spin at 
the fame time. A 

According to Strabo, the re re 
tended to pofiefs a number of valuable. reme- 
dies: they boafted of the knowledge: of fpeci- 
fics for procuring a great number of children, 
and for getting fons or daughters, at pleafure, 

* In moft favage tribes, medicine is practifed by the priefts, 
or by mountebanks, Bos 4 

| The 
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he age in which they lived was certainly more 
proper for the eftablifhment of fuch ridiculous 
fancies, than the nineteenth century. The druids, 
in the midift of their retired forefts, employed 
the mifteltoe as an antidote to poitons and to fteri- 
lity, and the felago, a plant analogous in its 
properties to the fabine, as a fort of univerfal 
medicine. Health, of which they pretended to 
be the difpofers, was paid for in advance, by 


rich offerings, and often, even by the blood of 


human viétims, whom thofe afflicted with dif- 
eafe conduéted, or caufed to be dragged ‘to the 
altars. 


The jewith DHL appear to have been origi- , 


nally the only phyficians of their nation. It easy 
to the Levites, that the people addreffed them- 


{elves for the cure of leprofy, and it was they 
‘who decided on the fate of the families and 
individuals; who were attacked with this diforder. 
In the porch of the temple of Jerufalem, a com- 
plete formulary of remedies was exhibited, of 
which Solomon was faid to be the author. The 
Effenes, a fe& celebrated for the pure and mild 
fyftem of morality, which they endeavoured to 
propagate among an ignorant and fanatical peo- 
ple, cultivated the {cience of medicine, not only 
in order to render themfelves more re{pected, 
but alfo in order to difcover means to improve 
“i minds of their adherents, by rendering their 


bodies 
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bodies more healthy. Zealous apoftlés of their 
doétrine, they endeavoured to confirm it by the 
pertor mance of cures: and by thefe means they 
were often enabled to brave the jealous fury of 
the Pharifees, thofe hypocritical and domineer- 


ang prieits.—They went fometimes by the name of 
“ Efjenes, and fometimes by the appellation of 


Sieancurds, which fignifies healers or phyficians. 


But it is in Egypt, that the priefts carried the, 
* political fyftem to the higheft degree of perfeétion. | 


Tt is there, that they prefent to the eyes of the ob- 
ferver a fpeétacle capable of exciting both admi- 
ration and terror. Riches, power, knowledge, 
‘impoñfture, were all rendered fubfervient in for- 


, warding their monftrous inftitutions, and in com: 
pleting the degradation of the people. Pof- 


feffed of one third of the landed property of the 
country, they enjoyed a number of privileges and 
immunities. Their functions were hereditary, and 
their confederacy more -compact than that of any 


clergy in the world. This formidable ariftocracy 


exerted a violent and uniform degree of oppreffion 
on all claffes of the people. It was by one of their 
body, that thofe dark and terrible words, handed 
down to us in the fifth chapter of Exodus, were 


uttered, which defcribe with fo much ingenuouf- | 


nefs, the fentiments and views with which all op- 
pr effors are animated :—for the Pharaohs belonged 
-to the facerdotal order, and were themielves prietts ; 


and 
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and the facred fillets, that were interwoven in 
their crown, prefented a faithful piéture of 
their hypocritical reign, which, by its fuperfti- 
tious influence, exerted fo powerful a fway over 
the ignorant people, and, by the aid of popular 
prejudices and the terrors of an unlimited defpot- 
ifm, kept in equal fubjeétion the minds of the 
more enlightened clafs. " 

Nor was this all. To thefe different inftruments 
ef power and authority over the public opinion, 
the Egyptian priefts joined all the knowledge of 
their age and country. We fhall not ftop to 
inquire, whether their knowledge was in reality 
very extenfive, but there was none elfe in exiftence 
at the time; and nothing was more eafy for them, 
than to crufh every difcovery, which was not 
made within the walls of their temples, or which 
they could not conveniently turn to their profit. 
Medicine, aftronomy, and natural and moral philo- 
fophy, were all taught by them alone. They gaye 
to every thing the colour which beft fuited their 
interefts. The myfterious ceremonies of initiation 
‘ferved to imprint on the minds of the novices ftill 
more profound fentiments of fear and refpeét ; 
and the referved deportment, as well as the am- 
biguous doétrines of thofe Greeks who boafted of © 
having received their inftruétions from them, are 
fufficient proofs, that, in order to obtain fome 
_ knowledge of their dogmas, it was neceflary to 
. come 
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come undér an engagement of fecrecy, or to pros 
mife to communicate them only to adepts bound 
by a fimilar oath. From thefe circumftances it is 
eafy to judge, how degrading and oppfeffive muft 
have been the flavery and mifery of ancient Egypt, 
which has been regarded as the nurfery of fcience, 
and as one of the firit fchools of the human mind. 
In order to place this truth in a more ftriking 
point of view, we may further remark, that know- 
ledge, which, when freely diffufed through a whole 


nation, is the fureft fafeguard of the morals, of © 


the liberty of the ftate, and of public and private 
welfare, becomes only an additional inftrument of 
tyranny, and a new caufe of degradation and mi- 
fery, when itis confined, by eftablifhed inftitutions, 
to a particular clafs of fociety. 


The cuftom which the Egyptians had of em- 


balming the bodies of their dead, might be fup- 
pofed to have led their priefts to fome difcoveries 


in anatomy ; but it is eafy to perceive, ‘that thefe 
muft have been very limited, if we confi jer the 


manner in which this operation was per formed. 
Their cotemporaries and neighbours have 

praifed them for their profound fkill in dietetics; 

The equable ftate of health and the longevity 


of the Egyptians were a matter of aftonifh- — 


ment to nations confumed by turbulent paffions, 
and addicted to excefes of every defcription. 
Need we then fearch for the caufe of this pretend- 
: | _ed 
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ed phenomenon (of which the falubrity of the 
Egyptian climate alone is, perhaps, fufficient to 
aiford a fatisfaétory explanation) in an extraordi- 
nary advancement in fcience, refpeéting the par- 
ticulars of which we are potietied of no accurate 
information? : 

We know, however, that, on the fubject of gym- 
naftic exercifes, the ideas of the Egyptians were 
‘wholly erroneous. ‘They deemed them capable 
merely of altering the order and equilibrium of the 
vital funétions. They were aware, indeed, that exer- 
cife may produce a momentary increafe of firength; 
‘but they maintained, that it exhaufted its fource, 
“and deranged its equable diftribution. In order 
to juftify, or rather to apologize for an aflertion 
fo entirely devoid of foundation, it may be faid, 
that the heat of the Egyptian chmate renders ex- 
ercife lefs neceflary to the inhabitants, and that 
violent exertions of bodily ftrength may fome- 
times prove injur ious to perfons who are accuf- 
tomed tc ia a fedentary life. Perhaps, too, the 
priefts only meant to fpeak of gymnaftic exercifes, 
as applied to the treatment of acute difeafes, of 
which Herodicus made fo many unfortunate trials 
in Greece, and of which the mconveniences and 
dangers were fo well pointed out by Hippocrates. 

We fee, then, that in Egypt, the priefts had 
ufurped the exclufive empire %f knowledge, and 
that they were the only phyficians of the nation. 
ted PER Depofitaries 
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Depofitaries of all the branches of fcience, whether 
real or falfe, they were enabled to tyrannize over 
the people, both by the falfehoods which they : 
took fo much pains to promulgate, and by the 
truths, of which they referved to themfelves the ex- 
clufive benefit and enjoyment. The fcience of mes 
dicine was taught in their temples, with thofe myf- 
teries of initiation, which are calculated to create 
believers, rather than enlightened votaries of 
truth. Befides, they fubjeéted the art to abfurd 
regulations, which precluded all further-improve- 
ment. ‘That law, which determined the time for 
the application of remedies in all difeafes without 
difcrimination, prohibiting any new experiment, 
and even any new obfervation, would alone have 
been fufficient to keep the art in a ftate of eternal 
infancy. That law, again, which divided the 
profeflion into as many different branches, as there 
were difeafes, or organs affected, feemed to re- 
gard the human body as a machine, the different : 
parts of which may be feparately formed or re- 
paired, without taking into confideration the influ- 
ence of the fenfbility, which is diftributed over all 
the organs of the body, and enables them to exert 
_a reciprocal aétion upon one another, according 
to rules, which cannot always be explained by 
their particular conformation. : Finally, that law, 
which obliged the fon to follow the profeffion of his. 
father, was, no doubt, intended to fecure to each 


generation 
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generation the acquirements of the preceding age: 
but it evinces as great an ignorance of the real 
operations of the human mind, as of the circum- 
_ftances which determine its firft and permanent _ | 
_ biafs. 

Among the Chaldeans and Babylotiahs: who 
are reprefented to us as having devoted their at- 
tention to aftronomical ftudies, medicine muft 
have borrowed from this fource fuch views as 
were applicable to its particular objet. We 
éven.find traces of the application of aftrono- 
my to medicine, among the Greeks, who cul- 
tivated the latter with much more fuccefs. Hip- 
pocrates himfelf has not difdained to make ufe of 
thofe general conclufions, which a knowledge of 
the heavens and of the courfe of the feafons. may 
fuggeft to the fkilful phyfician. | 

However, if we may credit Herodotus, the fick 
at Babylon were ftationed in places of public re- 
fort, d remained expofed for the infpeétion 
ae ae who were requeited to furnifh 
them with advice and the means of cure. The 
_paffengers, if they recognifed, or thought they 
recognifed, any analogy between their cafe and 
other diféafes which they had formerly had an 
opportunity of obferving, pointed out the reme- 
. dies or modes of treatment, by which the latter 
had been cured. It is even afferted by Hero- 
 dotus, that every one was obliged to give fome 
E advice 
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ai about each difeafe. . Their prefcriptions 
were frequently followed, and did not always 
prove the death-warrants of the patient. | 
In Greece, after the example of Egypt, medi- 
cine was at firft cultivated in the temples. Several 


of the deities had the fuppofed office of prefiding 
over the health of their votaries, and participated 


in their offerings, as well as in their homages. But 
thofe deities who were held in the higher venera- 


tion did not confine themfelves to this profeffion — 


alone. Thus, Apollo both healed the fick, and — 


prophefied future events. His priefts, however, 
foon finding, that the latter branch of their trade 
was by far the moft lucrative, renounced, in his 
name, the praétice of the medical art. Some men 
of found underftanding, whom thefe pious priefts 
-endeavoured to reprefent as very dangerous mem- 
bers of fociety, did not hefitate to conclude 


from this conduét, that idle curiofity has a far > 


more powerful influence upon the. human heart, 
than any other paffion, and that of two impoftures, 


the moft abfurd is fure to fucceed beft.. Diana, 


Epione, Minerva, and Juno, had alfo affigned to 
them the exercife of particular branches of the art. 
But Efculapius foon acquired the afcendency. 


Certain priefts of Apollo combined, in order to ac- 


complifh this holy and profitable undertaking. 
Seizing upon the practice of medicine, as a 


forfaken inheritance, from which it was fil pofti- 


ble 
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ble to derive fome advantage, they erected fpa- 
cious and commodious temples to the new god of 
health. It is for this reafon, that the Greeks, 
whofe language animated, in a manner, every ob- 
jet by metaphors and allegory, called Efculapius 
the fon of Apollo. It is not difficult to divine . 
what became of the rifing art, when cultivated by 
thefe avaricious and hypocritical priefts. Arifto- 


_ phanes informs us in what manner their deity de- 


livered his oracles. Thofe who came to confult : 


him began by purifying themfelves in the luftral 


we 


water: they then depofited their offerings on 
the altar, and repofed on beds placed in the | 
middle of the temple. As foon as they were 
believed to be afleep, a prieft, clothed in the drefs 
of Efculapius, imitating his manners, and accom- 


| panied by the daughters of the god, that is, by 
young attrefles, thoroughly inftrutted in their 


parts, entered, and informed each perfon of the 
remedy, which, from the recital of his complaint, 


was judged to be moft conducive to his cure. As 
the god was not believed to reveal himfelf but in a 


dream, the patients were couched on the fkins of 


_ facrificed rams, in order that they might procure 


fleep, eve 
an unpardonable crime. | Nor was it lefs danger- 


celeftial vifions. Not to feign the moft profound 


1 when they were perfectly awake, was 


ous for the patients to prefume to doubt, that what 


they had heard with their ears, or feen with their 


E Q eves, 
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eyes, was a heavenly dream. The fervant, in 


whofe mouth Ariftophanes places this narrative, — 


defcribes, in a truly comic manner, the craft and 


pious avarice of thefe godly men. ‘The dex- 


terity and promptitude, with which the prieft 
colle£ted and put into his bag every thing 


that was placed on the altars and the table of 
facrifice, excited, he fays, his admiration, and 


gave him a very high idea of the addrefs of the 
god. à 

‘In Lucian’s time, the impoftures of prieftcraft 
had already fallen into difrepute. But the worth- 


lefs perfons, whofe patrimony they were, did not | 


allow themfelves to be difcouraged. Thofe who 
are in the leaft acquainted. with the hiftory of this 
epoch, know what perfevering efforts were em- 


ployed for the revival of thofe articles of be: 


lief, and thofe praétices, which had been rejeéted 
by all men of found underftanding ;—-efforts, 


which were no doubt very fruitlefs, but which of- 


tener than once afforded an opportunity of obferv- _ 


ing the profound hypocrify and audacity of 


thefe facred impoftors. We find in Lucian the — 
hiftory of a wretch of this defcription, who, having _ 
eftablifhed himfelf in an old temple of Efcula- 


pius, {ported in the moft. impudent ner with. 


the credulity of the people, and even found 


means to entrap in bis fnares fome old and foolifh 


Roman fenators. The relation is curious in 


every 
5 
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every refpeét, and ferves to fhew the powerful, 


though generally grofs artifices, by means of which » 


the ignorant and credulous part of the people 
have, in all ages, been deluded *. 

‘The ancient priefts, according to Platach, erett- 
ed their temples on high grounds, and with | 


a fine expofure. The air refpired in them 


was naturally pure, from the elevation of the foil, 
and was rendered ftill more falubrious, by the 
woods which encompafied the temples. Thefe 
woods themfelves became the objects of religious 


veneration: they were preferved with great care ; 
and their fombre fhade contributed mach. to the 


awe with which, the people naturally beheld the 
abode of their deities. The temples of Efculapius, 
in particular, enjoyed all thefe advantages, which © 


. feemed to be more peculiarly appropriate to them; 


for an unhealthy abode would have been very un- 
fuitable to the god of phyfic, If his advice did 
not always reftore health, was at leaft becom- 
ing, that the patients fhoûld contract. no new dif- 


we rads at the foot of his altars. In confequence 


cp 


of {ome prudent precautions, 1ù this refpect, many 


cures muft have been accomplithed by the diver- 
fion which the patients experienced in’the’ courfe 
of their journey to the temples, by an exercife, to 
: ce 


rhaps, they had been but little accul- 
* See the Alexander of Lucian.” D 
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tomed, by the beneficial confequences of a change of 
air, by the invigorating effeéts which anelevated fitu- 
ation produces upon man, and indeed upon the ge- 
nerality of animals, and, laftly, by the fill more 
invigorating effets of hope. Efculapius aéted 
like a certain defcription of phyficians, who: poffefs 
more cunning than real talents: he eftablifhed 
himfelf in fituations, the falubrious. influence’ of 
which left him little or nothing to do; and he 
maintained his reputation the better, that he had 
lefs occafion to labour, in order to acquire it. 
The temples of Efculapius were very fpacious; 
and within their walls, there were convenient 
- lodgings for the priefts ; but, as the deity did not 
permit any perfon to die within them, which cer- 
tainly would have been very indecorous, thofe 
perfons who were affliéted with fevere diforders, 
and women in the laft ftages of pregnancy, were 
obliged to. remove to the neighbourhood; and | 
they often remained in the open fields expofed to 
all the injuries of the weather. The deity, too, 
forbade any part of the offerings and viétims to be 
confumed out of the temple. From this prohibi- — 
tion, which was, no doubt, very politic, we fee, 
that he was both wife and provident, and had the 
welfare of his minifters no lefs at hearfithan his 
own fame and charaéter. . | 
Of the great number of temples dedicated to 
Efculapius, the*moft celebrated were thofe of 
: CT Epidaurus 
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Epidaurus, of Pergamus,,of Cos, and of Cnidos. 
The temple of Cos was burnt in Hippocrates’ 
time. The walls and pillars of it were covered 
with infcriptions, briefly defcribing the hiftory of 
difeafes, and giving an account of the ‘Treme- 
dies which had been fuccefsfully employed for. 
their cure according to the advice of the deity. 
People of affluence had thefe infcriptions engraved 
on metal, on marble, or on ftone; the poorer 
fort had them carved on mere tables of wood. 
However imperfect thefe defcriptions of difeafes, 
and of the methods of cure may have been, their 
colleGion was, neverthelefs, very valuable. They 
formed, as it were, the firft rudiments of the art, 
and difcovered fome faint traces of the method of 
obfervation and experiment, which alone is capa- 
ble of placing it on a folid bafis. 

The priefts of Efculapius were all ambitious to 
pafs for his defcendants. Thofe who prefided 
over the fchools of Cnidos, Rhodes, and Cos, alfo 
affumed the name of Afelepiades. - ; 

The fchool of Rhodes was no longer in exiftence 
in Hippocrates’ time. That of Cos, where this 

great man was born, and that of Cnidos, its rival, 
_ flourifhed a confiderable time together. To their 
mutual) jealoufy may be afcribed the progrels 
which the medical art fuddenly made at this pe- — 
riod. Cnidos gave birth to feveral diftinguifhed 
phyficians, and among others to Euryphon, who 

EA publifhed 
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publifhed the Cnidian Sentences, during the youth 
of Hippocrates, and to Ctefias who practifed me- 
dicine at the court of Artaxerxes, about the fame 
time. - The latter became equally famous for the 


a I 


biforital memoirs # , with which he enriched the =. 


literature of his shilitines and for his fuccels in the 
exercile of his profelfion. 


mi wi 
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SECTION IL. 
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. Cultivation of Medicine by the firft Philofophers. 

Hirnerto phyfcians, chofen, as we have feen; 
fucceflively from among the clafs of poets, of he: 
roes, and of priefts, had been but mere empirics, 
and often, indeed, but miferable quacks. They 
obferved difeafes and their fymptoms, they tried 
different remedies, they noted their effeéts, and 
in new cafes they judged’ from analogy. Their 
theory, which was as vague as their practice was 
undetermined, was buried, in a manner, in the. 
details of minute and fubtile rules, or was come. 
prifed in a few general propofitions, which were 
-too far remoyed from the actual nature of the 


+ 


' 
4 Thefe memoirs were, Air. of no great value, 


and féarcely intitled their author to the fame which he ac 


‘guired by then. | : | 
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fa@s, to admit of any ufeful application. The 
ignorance of the people had fpared phyficians the 
trouble of giving a more rational form to their 
art, and the credulity of thetpublic, the Offspring 
of this fame ignorance, had accuftomed the more 
enlightened tits, to a culpable yftem of decep- 
_ tion and habitual falfehood. | 
But certain men, of a nobler charaëter and 
more found underftanding, foon began to direct 
- their attention to the ftudy of the rifing arts. 
At firft, they employed themfelves with thofe which 
related to their moft immediate wants. The fci- 
ence of public and private morals was doubtlefs 
regarded by them as belonging to this clafs; and, 
accordingly, we fee them employing their utmoft 
fagacity in the refearch of its rules, exerting’ the 
ftrength- of their judgment in their dtitiedttdi, 
and inculcating, with allthe commanding powers 
of their eloquence, the advantages which accrue, 
both to individuals and to fociety in general, from 
a rational, ‘but entire obedience to thefe immuta- 
ble laws. | Natural philofophy, aftronomy, and 
geometry, which feiences were all in their infancy; 
became at the fame time the objeéts of their con- 
templation.  Erom this inveftigation, fuperficial 
as it no doubt was, of the different claffes of na- 
-taral phenornena, they aequired the habit of a 
certain method in their proceedings, which foon 
became a fort of neceflary want to them. 


% When 
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When thefe fages afterwards came to. turn their 
attention to medicine, they were able to throw 
a new light upon the fcience. Accuftomed, as 
they had been, to arrange, in a certain order, 
the different branches of their knowledge, to 
trace relations between them, and to connect 
them. together, they perceived how requifite it. 
was to clafs the undigefted mafs of medical. ob- 
fervations, before they could be fubjeéted, with 
‘advantage, to the teft of reafoning. And if, on 
the one hand, in order to difcover fome con- 
neéting principle among fo great a number of 
facts, it was abfolutely neceffary to refort to 
claffification; on the other hand, it was no lefs 
requifite, to imprefs the conclufions which were 
obtained, firmly on. the memory, to arrange | 
them, and to exprefs them in yy the form of gene- 
ral rules. | | es 

Je revolution, which thefe early philofophers 
effected in the medical art, was evidently a work i 
of neceffity. The time was come for drawing it forth 
from the receffes of the temples, and for diflipating, 
at leaft, in part, the obfcurity in which ignorance - 
and quackery had involved it. If thefe firft at- 
tempts had done nothing more than bring it 
fairly to light, eg rae fill have the merit, of | 
greatly contributing to its progrefs. From that 
time forward, a rational fyftem was fubf{tituted in 
the place of undigefted collections of rules ; 

enter- 
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enterprifing geniufes began to conneët the prin- - 
ciples of the fcience with thofe of the other 
branches of human knowledge; and its intimate 
relation to the different parts of natural and 
moral philofophy, became every day more ap- 
parent to minds, whom books could not yet 
miflead from the path of pure obfervation. 

Phefe philofophers, then, freed medicine from © 
its fuperttitious and hypocritical character. They 
transformed . an’ occult and facerdotal do€trine 
into a popular fcience, into a common art. ‘This 
reform was of infinite fervice, both to medi- 
cine and philofophy; but it muft be confeff- 
ed, that. its happy effeéts were, in fome degree, 
combined with ferious difadvantages. For in 
remedying errors, the reformers often fell into a 
dangerous extreme. Not fatisfied with applying 
to medicine that general and fublime fpecies of 
_philofophy, which prefides over all the fciences, 
and which alone is capable of illuftrating their 
principles and operations, they vainly attempt- 
ed to transfer to it the imaginary laws of 
their fyftems of natural philofophy, and various 
other conjeétures, which were the more fertile 
fources of error, when thus applied, that the 
particular objeéts to which they related had ab- 
folutely no conneétion with the living fyftem. 

Thus, Pythagoras endeavoured to explain the 
laws of the animal os ESE the formation of 
| difeafes, 


# 
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difeafes, the order of their fymptoms, and the 
action of medicines, by the powers of numbers. 
Democritus, again, referred them to the motion, 
and different relations of figure and pofition, of 
the primary atoms of matter; while Heraclitus 
attempted to account for them by the various 
modifications; of which the creative and preferva- 
tive fire of the univerfe is fufceptible 
was but natural, that the hypothefis, which each 
of them employed for illuftrating the produc- 
tion of animated bodies, fhould be alfo ap-. 
plied by him to explain the feries of phe- 
nomena brought to view by their fpontane- 
ous evolutions, by the agency of external fub- 
fiances, by the changes of which they are fuf- 
ceptible, and by their. final deftru€tion, or that 
alteration of form which we call their death. 
“Hence arofe fo many futile theories, of which we 
may find examples, in the works of Plato, Ari 
totle, and Plutarch, and from which the writings 
of Hippocrates himfelf are not wholly exempt. | 
_Empedocles, for example, the difciple of Pytha- : 
goras, affirmed, that the mufcular flefh was com- 
poled of the four elements combined in equal 
‘proportions; he fuppofed the nerves*, when cooled — 


* By the term nerves, the ancients feem, in general, ta 
have meant the tendons; however, the word appears to have 
‘been fometimes applied by them to the real nerves. | 
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by the external air, to form the nails ; he out 
the perfpirable matter and tears. Aie from 
the fufion of the blood, and imagined the of- 
feous matter of the fyfem to proceed from 
the union of earth and water. Timeus of Lo- 


. cris framed a new fytem of cofmogony, from 


he deduced his phyfological views and 
methods of cure. Eudoxus, Epicharmus, De- 
| mocedes, &c. adopted the opinions of the Ita- 
lian fchool founded by Pythagoras; and their 
fyftem of phyfic was fupported and guided by 
that philofophy fo celebrated, and yet fo little 
underftood, even by the ancients, but for which, 
when we confider its beneficial effeëts in a 
moral and political point of view, it is impof- 
fible not to be infpired with fentiments of vene- 
ration. 


To conclude; all men of letters, whom a fe-’ 
 dentary life and the nature of their labours dif- 
pofe to melancholy habits, cultivated medicine as 
_ à fubjeét of meditation upon themfelves, Their 
habitual valetudinary {tate obliging them often to 

invoke its afiiftance, they had the additional mo- 
tive of the proper care and prefervation of their 
own health, to incite them to the ftudy. | Their firft 
acquirements, fuperficial as they often were, could 
not fail to prove, in active minds, the germs of nu- 
merous. errors. Thofe among them, who did not 
“combine the obfervation ae difeafes with their 
theoretical . 


) 
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theoretical opinions, fuch as they had been deli- | 
vered in the fchools by oral communication, or de- 
tailed in the fmall number of written works, whieh 
exifted in thofe early times, allowed themfelves 
to be eafily deluded by romantic notions; and the 
cuftom of ranging and fyftematizing all their 
ideas, rendered their errors more es à 
dangerous. 

Of all the philofophers, who at that time devoted 
themfelves to the ftudy of medicine, no one pre- 
ferved himfelf more free from the fpirit of hy- 
pothefis, than Acron of Agrigentum in Sicily. 
This bold and original genius, whom the empi- 
rics of latter times have regarded as their chief, — 
was defirous to refer the art of medicine to 
experience.alone. Accordingly, he reduced all 
the reafonings about difeafe, to the apprecia- 
tion of the different fymptoms which admitted of 
comparifon, and to the difcovery of analogies, 
from which he obferved, that we may often 
draw the indications of cure. But, although he 
‘enjoyed a high reputation in his life-time, his 
opinions could not overcome the afcendency of. 
more pofitive and dogmatical theories; and it 
was not till long after, that they became the 
rallying point of a feét of refpeétable phyficians *. 
Although, too, thefe opinions were lefs dan- 
gerous, when applied to praétice, than thofe of 


* See note [ B. ] 
his 
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his opponents, it is but too certain, that a fpirit 
_of rivalfhip carried the adherents of both al- 
moft equally far beyond the bounds of reafon, 
which, indeed, would have eafily reconciled them; 
for the difpute, as I have elfewhere fhewn *, 
turned, properly fpeaking, upon mere words. 

The philofophers of antiquity, ‘then, both im- 
proved and injured the fcience of medicine. They 
refcued it from undifcerning ignorance; but they 
precipitated it into a variety of hazardous conjec- 
tures : they delivered it over, from the blindnefs of 
empiricifm, to all the rafhnefs of dogmatifm. In | 
fhort, its lot was the fame as that of moral phi- 
lofophy. Medicine, at firft, as placed in the hands 
of the poets, exhibited only an affemblage of 
beautiful images or refined fentiments; while, in 
the hands of the priefts, it adopted the vague 
language, and myfterious tone of fuperftition ; 

_ and, in the hands of thefe primitive philofophers, 
_ whofe exertions, in other refpeéts, claim our 
warmeft acknowledgements, its {cattered, con- 
fufed, and undigefted materials, were combined, 
and formed into more or lefs regular, and more 
or lefs perfect fyftems: but it ufurped the prin- 
ciples of many cther fciences, which were them- 
-felves but in a crude {tate; it fhared in their 
errors, which proved the ‘more injurious to it, 

* In the work, intitled, “ Of the degree of certainty to be 

afcribed to Medicine,’ 
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as thefe fciences had, for the moft part, little 
- connection with it. We may even venture to 
afiert, that it made, in fome meafure, the com- 
plete round of the falfe fyftems, which prevailed in 
the different branches of human knowledge, a 
which fucceeded each other eh turns. 
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SECTION II. 
Of Hippocrates and the School of Cos. ~~ 


AT length Hippocrates appeared. He was of 
the family of the Afelepiades, and his anceftors, 
during feventeen generations, in a regular fuc- 
ceffion from father to fon, had followed the’ pro- 
feffion of. phyfician in the ifland of Cos, over 
the fchool of which place they prefided.  Sur- 
rounded, from his infancy, with all the objeéts of’ 
his ftudies; inftrutted in-eloquence and philofo- 
_ phy, by the mot celebrated matters ; having his 
mind enriched with the largeft colledtion: of ob- 
fervations, which could at that time have exifted; 
and € endowed, in fine, by nature, with a genius, 
which was at once penetrating and comprehen- 
five, bold and prudent, he commenced his career, 
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under the moft favourable aufpices, and purfued 
it, during a period of more than eighty years, with 
that'degree of renown; which was equally due 
to his talents, and to the greatnefs of his virtuous 
_ charaéter. | 

Euryphon, as we have already feen, had juft 
publifhed “the Cnidian Sentences.” Herodicus, 
too, by the revival of gymnaftic medicine, the 
original invention of which was afcribed to Efcu- 
lapius, had given to the art a more regular 
and fcientifie form. They knéw how to obferve 
difeafes, and were acquainted with the moft ge- 
neral remedies, fuch as venefeétion, emetics, ca- 
thartics, and bathing, the ufe of incifory inftru- 
ments, and of the aétual cautery or fire; and, 
although a certain routine, numerous falfe the- 
ories, and the influence of fuperftition, continued 
to. deform the ‘prevailing methods of treatment, 
yet the glimpfes of a happier dawn were per- 
ceived, at intervals, in almoft all the branches of 
medicine. 

At this period, the dott ines of res and 
Heraclitus divided the philofophical world.— 
Without having loft all the attractions of novelty, 
they already enjoyed that refpeét which the power 
of cuftom procures to the opinions of antiquity ; 
a refpect, which is the more profound, the more 
the minds of the people are rude and unculti 

vated. 
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At the fame time, at Crotona in, Greece, 
flourifhed the Italian fchool, which had been 
founded by Pythagoras, or, rather, by his. difci- 
ples, who, improving upon his benevolept views, — 
“embraced, in their refearches, all the branches, of 
{cience, and made them confpire to the vaft 
plan which they had conceived of ameliorating 
the human race. : got 

It was in thefe fortunate circumftances, that 
Hippocrates appeared*, as it were, on a fudden, | 
and procured, to the Coan fchool, a lafting pre- 
eminence, to which it was doubtlefs well in- 
titled, fince it had been able to preduce fuch 
raré talents» Amid the fports of childhood, he 
received, from the mouth of his parents, the ele- 
méntarÿ notions of medical fcience; by view- 
ing difeafes, he learned to diftinguifh them; by ~ 
witneffing the preparation and employment of 
medicines, their ufe and their virtues became, 
equally familiar to him. The firft objects which 
ftrike the young and curious fenfes, the firft com- 
parifons which they fuggéft. to the infant mind, 
the firft judgments of growing reafon, have a 
greater influence on the remaining part; of life, 
as the traces which they leave, and the habits 
which they form, are, for the moft part, indelible, 
It is then, that the bent of the charaéter, and the 


* He was'born in the 80th Olympiad. 
particular 


| 
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particular caft or direétion of the operations of the 
mind are determined. To the fatal difpofition to 
fatisfy ourfelves with words, and to affix to thofe 
‘we employ, erroneous or vague ideas of the 
things they were meant to exprefs, may, perhaps, 
in a great meafure, be afcribed the cuftom of 
conitantly figuring to ourfelves, objects which we 
have never feen, and of fubftituting the fictions 
of imagination for the works of reality. A found 
habit of judgment depends upon the juftnefs and 
accuracy of the fenfations; and the organs, which 
are defigned for the reception of the latter, re- 
quire culture, that is, a well-directed employ- 
ment. Now, as nature or the objects furround- 
ing us are our proper teachers, and, as their 
inftructions differ from thofe, of men or books, 
in this refpeét, that they are always adapted to 
our faculties, they are confequently the only 
ones which are feldom or never fruitlefs, and the 
_ only ones which never miflead us. We muft there- 
fore, in general, early familiarize ourfelves with 
the images which are deftined afterwards to fur- 
| nifh the materials of all our judgments: and, with 
regard to each art in particular, the man who 
devotes himielf to it, cannot place himfelf too 
foon among the objects of his ftudies, or in 
that fituation, which is moft fuitable to the na- 
ture and sehen. of his obfervations: _ 
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Hippocrates was not lefs favoured by circum- 
fiances, than by nature. The latter had endowed 


him with the moft happy ‘frame of body: the 


former furnifhed him, from his earlieft infancy, 
with every thing which could moft fuccetsfully 
contribute to his RES 

Good fenfe, joined to the faculty of inven- 


tion*, is the diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of a fmall 


number of privileged men: (I mean that good 
fenfe, which foars above prevailing opinions, and 
the decifions of which anticipate the judgments 
of ages). Hippocrates was of this number. He 


faw that too much, and yet not enough had-been. 


done for medicine, and he accordingly feparated 
it from philofophy, to which they had not: been 


able to unite it by their true and reciprocal re- 


lations. He brought the fcience back again into 
its natural channel—that of rational experience. 
However, as he himfelf obferves, he introduced 
both thefe fciences into each other, for he re- 
garded them as infeparable; but he affigned to 
them relations which were altogether new. In a 
word, he freed medicine from falfe theories, and 


formed for it fure and folid fyftems: this he with | 
juitice faid, was to render medicine philofophi-_ 
cal. On the other hand, he elucidated moral : 


and natural philofophy, by the light of medical 
yale # 


~ 


* The conftituents of true genius. 


fcience, 


K 
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fcience. This we may, with propriety, call, with 
him, the introduction of the one into the other. 
Such, then, was the general outline of his plan. 
= The true philofophical fpirit, with which Hip- 
pocrates was animated, is fully difplayed in his 
hiftory of epidemics, and in his books of apho- 
rifms. His epidemics form not merely beautiful 
_deicriptions of fome of the moft fevere difeafes, 
But alfo point out, in what points of view obfer- 
vations upon them fhould be made; how we may 
_arreft their moft ftriking features, without be- 
wildermg ourfelves, and without mifleading and 
fatiguing the reader or hearer, by ufelefs details. 
His books of aphorifms, have, in all ages, been 
regarded as models of grandeur of conception, 
and precifion of ftyle. ‘Through the whole of 
them, we may remark that truly univerfal me- 
thod, the only one which is adapted to the 
mode in which our intelleétual faculties are ex- 
ercifed; and which, in every art, and in every 
fcience, by making the principles flow naturally 
from the obfervations that have been colleéted, : 
transform the deduétions from faéts, into general 
rules ;—a method, which has been only very lately 
reduced to a fyftematie form, and which, in for- 
mer ages, could only be RENE at by a few men 
OF comprehentive minds. 
This new fpirit of improvement, that was in- 
troduced into medicine, refembled a fudden light 
| F 3 which 
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which difpels the phantoms of darknefs, and re- — 


ftores to bodies their proper, figure and natural 
colour. By rejecting the errors of former ages, 
Hippocrates learned more fully to avail himfelf of 
the ufeful part of their labours. The connection 
and dependence, both of the facts which had been 
obferved, and of the conclufions which were legi- 
timately deduced from their comparifon, were 
now perceived with a degree of evidence which, 
till then, had been unknown. All the difcoveries 
were certainly not yet made; but from that mo- 
ment, inquirers began to purfue the fole path 
which can conduét to them ; from that moment, if 
they had been able to preferve themfelves from 
delufion, they would have poflefied fure nat of 
eftimating, with precifion, the new ideas which. 
time was deftined to develope ; and if the difci- 
ples of Hippocrates had underftood his leffons 
well, they might have laid the foundation of that 
analytical philofophy, by the aid of which the hu- 
man mind will be henceforth enabled to create to 
itfelf, as it were, daily, fome new and improved. 
inftruments of advancement. _ | 
Thus, then, this great man, far from banifhing 
from medicine that true fpecies of philofophy, 
with the aid of which it cannot difpenfe, extended, 
on the contrary, the advantages which they may 
derive from each other, by determining the limits ! 
that feparate them, ane uniting their general - 
principles . 
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_ principles and’ particular doétrines, by the only 
relations that are really common to them. | 

-Hippocrates has not explained his method in a 
manner fufficiently detailed, to enable us to ex- 
amine all the particulars, with a‘ minute! atten- 
tion: but he points out, in feveral diftinét trea- 
tiles, the general fpirit which to him appeared to 
be the fole one calculated’ to direct, with. eer- 
. tainty, the different branches of medical'refearch ; 
and to improve or facilitate its inftruction.! Such 
is the object of the two effays intitled, Mer #eios 
* dnreinns and Teel réxvns. ! 

But’ this excellent method is far better illuf. 
cate in his praétical works; for example, in his 
epidemics, in his books of aphorifms, in his dif 
ferent treatifes on regimen, and-I may add, in his 
difcourfe on air, water, and foils. It is in them 
that his medical philofophy i is truly difplayed, and 
that the author, while he inftruéts us ‘in all the 
. myfteries of a delicate and found habit of obfer: 
vation, difclofes to us the ftill more refined and 
difficult art of compreffing the refults with fuch 4 
\ ‘ecifion of reafoning, as to leave no doubt re- 
Rain: their juftnefs. Pure obfervations are, in 
fome meafure, the fubftance of his general views: 
accordingly, as Bordeu has remarked, the latter 
ought’ only ‘to form the conclufion. . Hence, the 
permis. on his works is, to this day, one of the moft 
ae FA eo ‘inftructive 
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infiru@tive exercifes to which we can apply; not, 
that the facts which are found contained in them, 
“have not been revifed by the moderns, in collec- 
tions that are infinitely more ample and per- 
fe&t; but becaufe no other writer, without ex- 
ception, initiates us fo far into the knowledge of 
nature, or teaches us to interrogate her with that 
wife caution, and that fcrupulous attention which 
alone can enable us to trace, from her anfwers, 
thofe principles and rules, which mutt phase be 
recognifed as genuine, 
We have already obferved, that Hippocrates 
had found in the bofom of his family, and, 
a manner, around his cradle, all the means re- 
quired for the developement of his genius.” But 
he was far from contenting-himfelf with this fpe- 
cies of early education. Celebrated mafters, in 
almoft all the branches of fcience, were beginning 
to fix the diftinguifhed rank which the Greek 
people have enjoyed among the nations of the 
world. We have alfo remarked, that the gym- 
naftic fyftem of medicine had been introduced 
by Herodicus, and was at that time in high vogue, © 
This phyfician taking advantage of the predileétion 
of the Greeks for bodily exercifes, attempted to 
point out a general method of curing difeafes by 
their means. Experience had taught them, that 
nothing contributes more to the prefervation of 
health, and it was not very difficult to perfuade 
them, 
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né that the fame means were equally proper for 
reftoring it when loft. In ages, when ignorance 
was much more prevalent, the priefts combined 
medicine with religion. Herodicus combined it 
with the inftitution moft generally eftablifhed in 
the ftates of Greece, with that fort of amufement, 
for which the common Hie evinced the greateft 

partiality*. 
_ Hippocrates became His difciple, and profited 
by all the true and ufeful particulars which his 
praétice could furnifh. But he was one of the firf 
to demonftrate the neceflity there was for li- 
miting the do&rines of his mafter in their applica- 
tion to practice; and more attentive obfervations 
and experiments foon convinced him, that, in a 
great majority of difeafes, exercife not only does 
not contribute to the cure, but, on the contrary, 
renders all the fymptoms more fevere and dan-. 
gerous. 9 ; 

About the fame time, Gorgias the orator, del. 
 yered public lectures on eloquence, at Athens. 
Hippocrates regarded this ftudy as, in fome mea- 
 fure, the finifhing part of his education. He was 
Mire how much the talent of {peaking and of 
writing contributes to the fuccefs of truth; and 
appears alfo to have perceived how much ‘the 
art of reafoning itfelf is dependent on language. 


# | Seehote [ C. J 
It 
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It was in this excellent fchool, then, that he re- 
ceived the elements of that fimple and mafculine — 
fiyle which. is, peculiar to him:—-a ftyle perfect in 
its kind, and particularly well adapted to the fei- 
ences, by the clearnefs of its terms, and the force 
of its expreffon; and not lefs remarkable for the 
livelipefs of its images, and for that rapidity which 
feems only to glance over the different objects, 
but which, in reality, inveftigates them all tho- 
roughly, by arrefting and comparing their true — 
diftinguifhing features. If hiftory furnifhes us 

with a juft account of this celebrated orator, we 
may conclude, that Hippocrates really owes to 
him, in part, the valuable talent. of always em- 
bellifhing his thoughts without the aid fex- | 
traneous ornaments, and of preferving his language | 
in that mean degree of elegance, which, . per- 
haps, is the only defcription of ityle allowable | 
to the phyfician, inceffantly interrupted, as he is, 
in his folitary ftudies, by the hiya avocations of 
his profeffion, à 

Celfus and Soranus afürm, that ‘Hippocrates 
alfo ftudied under Democritus. But the phyfici 
was already renowned for his practice, when. 
faw the philofopher for the firft time: Sent for to 
vifit him by the Abderites, he found a fage in the | 
perfon of him whom thele people had defcribed 
to him as a mad man: but he was then too old 
to return to fchool, and ifhe really derived any in- 
| formation | 
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formation from this fuppofed patient, it was folely 
from fome fhort converfations which he had with 
him. Befides, Hippocrates feems to have given 
the pr eference to the, doctrines, of Heraclitus ; for: 
they form the bafis of his fyftem of general philo- 
fophy, which, in truth, is nothing: but a mere tif-- 
fue of conjettures : he has, intreduced them into. 
his phyfiology, and even has not alw ays entirely 
banifhed them from his pratical obier vations and, 
methods of cure. 

On his entrance into the PR ch ot 
fignalized himfelf by a very remarkable’ feat. , Such, 
at leaft, is the account given by Soranus, . Hippo- 
erates he fays, attended, in conjunction with. 
Euryphon, a phyfician older than himfelf, the 
young Perdiccas, fon of Alexander king of Mace-, 
donia.. This prince was a afflicted with a flow fever, 
of LICE no one could difcever the caufe, but 
_ which fenfibly undermined his health and ftrength, 
_ The penetration of the young phyfician led him to. 

fufpeét that the difeafe depended upon fome moral 
4 affection, As he was obferving attentively the 
meanour, the words and gefiures, and even 
i moft delicate feelings of his patient, he per- 
ceived, that the prefence of Phila, who had been 
formerly a miftrefs of his father’s, caufed him to 
change colour. He accordingly pronounced that 
love alone was capable of curing the complaint 
which it had occasioned ; and, as the fair Phila, 
| _fhewed 


& 
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fhewed herfelf not infenfible to the fituation of the’ 
young prince, the exhibition of a very gentle re- 
medy had the defired fuccefs. A cure of a fimi- ’ 


lar defcription is attributed to Erififtratus. 


“Hippocrates, after the example of the phi- 


Jofophers of his time, undertook various jour- 
nies. He traverfed the whole of Greece, and 
its colonies, and the greater part of the iflands 
of the Archipelago : he even extended his route 


northwards, as far as the provinces which were 


inhabited by the wandering hords of Scythians. 


Theffaly and Thrace were the two parts of Greece 
in which he refided for the greateft length of time. 
His obfervations on epidemical diras were 


made at Lariffa, Perinthus, Thafos, OS 
Œniadæ, Pheræ, and Elis. 

In the harangue of the deputation, which is af- 
cribed to Theffalus his fon, it is faid, that Illyria 


and Pæonia being ravaged by the plague, the in- 


habitants of thefe countries made an offer to Hip- 


pocrates of confiderable {ums of money, in order 
to induce him to come to their relief; but that — 


certain winds, which at that time prevailed, 
him to forefee, that the malady was likely to pene-' 


trate into Greece, and he was unwilling to quit his 


own country, at a moment of fuch urgent danger. 
By his orders, his two fons, his fon-in-law, and his 
difciples repaired to the different ftates, with the ne- 
_ ceffary inftruétions and remedies, both for prevent- 
ing 
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ing the fpreading of the contagion, and for curing 
thofe. perfons who were already infeéted. He 
himfelf went to Theffaly, and from thence, fome 
time after, to Athens, where his advice was produc- 
tive of fuch great benefits, that he was honoured, 
by a folemn decree of the. people, with a crown 
of gold, and was initiated into the facred myfteries 
of Ceres and Proferpine. 

This relation can, with difficulty, be reconciled 
with that of Galen and Thucydides. Galen 
fays exprefsly, that the plague of Athens, during 

which Hippocrates gave fuch ufeful counfels, came 
from Ethiopia. It muft therefore have been the 
great plague which Thucydides has depiéted in 
fuch firiking colours. Now, this plague firft began 
to rage during the Peloponnefian war, in the fecond 
year of the 87th olympiad, and it is univerfally 
agreed, that the date of Hippocrates’ birth is 
about the 80th olympiad... According to thefe fe- 
veral data, he was, therefore, only thirty years © 
old, at which age he might have been {killed in 
 phyfc, but could not well have had two fons and 
. a fon-in-law, in a condition to prattife. Befides, 
how comes it, that Thucydides has not even re= 
corded his name in a defcription fo accurate and 
_ fodetailed?. How comes it, that, on the contrary, he 
 exprefsly afferts, that the phyficians did not un- 
derftand any thing about the nature of the diforder, 
that the patients died, with equal certainty, whe- 
ther 


~~ 
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thet attended by phyficians or not; and ui 
even the phyficians’ themfelves were carr ried 
off in proportionably much greater numbers, be- 
taule their duty obliged them to be conftantly 
near the perfons of thofe infetted with the diforder? 
—Jn the mean time, till thefe difficulties fhall be 
removed, the author of the travels of the young 
Anacharfis admits as certain the facts which are - 
reported in the oration of Theflalus. 

Among: the letters aferibed to Hippocrates, 
there dre many which are evidently fuppoñtitious ; : 
as, for inftañce, thofe addreffed to Cratevas, who 
lived in the time of Pompey; thofe to Dionyfius 
of Halicarnaffus, who was cotemporary with Auguf- 
tus; thofe to Mecænas, the favorite of that too 
celebrated emperor; and thofe to Philopoemen, the 
general of the Achean league. But the two let- 
ters of Democritus to tippeetates feem to bear 
the ftamp of truth. The philofopher reminds him 
of their firft interview, and of the fubjeéts of their 
converfation. ‘ I was at that time engaged in 
“ writing,” he fays, ‘ upon the order of the uni: 
“ verfe, the direction of the poles, and the courfe 
“of the ftars. You had an opportunity of judg- 
“ing, that thé madnefs was on the part of thofé 
© who accufed me of beimg infane.” The anfwer 
of Hippocrates is worthy of them both, and 
breathes a profound fentiment of melancholy. In 
it, hé complains of the fatigues of his profeffion, of 

: the 
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the unjuft cénfüres to which it is ex plied: and of 
the ingratitude of the public towards thofe who 
-exercife it with moft zeal and ability. Though 
advanced in age, he does not fcruple to confefs, 
that he was yet far from having carried the theory 
and praétice of his art to that degree of perfeétion, 
of which they are fufceptible; and he declares, 
that, in the courfe of a long life, which had been 
devoted to the férvicé of his féllow creatures, and 
which had not paffed without fome degree of re- 
nown, hé had been oftener blamed for mifconduét, 
than praifed for fuccefs. © 
Yet; no one ever was more deferving of hap- 
pinéfs than Hippocrates. : No one ever diftinguith- 
ed his fojourn on earth by more fignal fervices, or 
by the conftant exercife of more exalted virtues. 
And no one evér formed to himfelf more fublime 
ideas of the duties of his profeffion. Thefe we 
may find fketched and compreffed, as it were, in. 
the oath of his fchool : in feveral paffages of his 
writings, he has recorded them in the truly afléét- 
ing language of virtue and of truth ; and, what i is 
of more confequence, he practifed Hé with fen- 
timents of benevolénce, which fhould render his 
memory as much cherifhed and beloved, as his 
genius and works have been refpeéted and admired. 
_ Iw enumerating the qualities which are necef- 
fary for à phyfician, and the moft effective means 
: fat ee sui à and cultivating them, he feems, in 
PH à mane 
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a manner, to defcribe himfelf, and to deliver his 
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own hifiory: ‘ A phyfician,” he fays, “ fhould 


be decent in his external deportment ; his man- 
ners fhould be grave, and his conduct moderate. 
In the intimate relations in which he is placed, 
by his profeffion, with regard to the fex, it is 
incumbent upon him to fhew great referve and 
refpect; and to have the fanétity of his func- 
tions conftantly before his eyes. He ought not 
to be envious, nor unjuft towards his brethren, 
nor abforbed in the love of gold. He muft avoid 
fhewing himfelf a great talker ; but, at the fame 
time, he muft be always ready to anfwer the 
queftions which are afked him, with mildnefs 
and fimplicity. He ought to be modeft, fober, 
patient, dextrous, and ready to perform every 
office appertaining to his art, without feeling in 
the leaft difcompofed. He ought to be pious 
without fuperftition, and honeft in all the com- 
mon affairs of life, as well as in the exercife of 
his profeffion. In fhort, he ought to bea per- 
feétly good man; and to join to the purity of an 


upright heart, ppudente genius, talent, know- 


ledge, and addrefs, which alone can render 

the practical application of the rules of his art 

productive of real utility.” 

In another place, he obferves, ‘ In onda to 

improve, to a certain degree, the knowledge and 

praétical {kill of the phyfician, it is neceffary (in- 
‘ dependent 
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“ dependent of natural genius, the place of which, 
# indeed, nothing can fupply) that he be placed, 
“from early infancy, amid all the objeéts of 
“ his refearches, and that every means of in- 
“ ftruétion be employed with unremitting affi- 
“ duity: a mind, docile and prudent, a talent 
‘ of fagacity matured by ftudy, a fpirit of well- 
“ direûled activity, and, above all, much time 
“ and labour, are effential requifites for im- 
‘ provement in the art.” 

Hippocrates’ own education had been conduét- 
ed according to the plan he defcribes: and the 
model which he formed to himfelf of a virtuous 
phyfician is the picture of his own life; all the 
ftrokes of it are drawn from his own Heart It is 
not merely the-number of patients who were 
cured by his {kill and attention, or the poor who 
were relieved by his a€is of beneficence, or the 
unfortunate perfons who were confoled by his 
compafiionate advices, who may be faid to pro- 
_claim the praifes of this great and excellent 
man: he was alfo a worthy citizen; he defended 
and graced the facred caufe of liberty, which 
the corrupting gold of the Perfians placed, per- 
haps, in much greater danger, than their arms. His 
bold and generous fentiments were not the only 
homage he paid to a divinity, which all great 
_ minds adore, and from which all real virtue and 
happinefs proceed. For we cannot pals over in 

G | filence 
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filence the endeavours which the Perfian king made 
to entice Hippocrates to his court, the refufal, of 
Hippocrates, and the noble manner in which 
he explains the real motives of his conduét. A 
fenatus-confultum of the city of Athens, and fe- 
veral letters, which are recorded in it, recount thefe 
circumftances with fufficient minutenefs *. 

Perfia happened to be ravaged by the Dies 
The governors of Afia Minor wrote to Artaxerxes, 
to inform him of the high reputation of the Coan > 
phyfician. Artaxerxes anfwered them, and defired 
them to make him the moft liberal offers, in order 
to induce him to vifit his dominions. ‘The gover- 
nors forwarded the letter of the Perfian king to 
Hippocrates, and promifed, in his name, every: 
reward and honour that he could defire. The 
phyfician returned an anfwer in thefe ftriking 
words, which ought to be engraved on the me- 
mory of all thofe among his fucceffors, who can | 
think, and who can feel. “ [have in my own 
‘ country the food, the clothing, and the habi- 
tation I require: I want nothing more. As 

Greek, it would be unworthy of me to afpire 
“ to the riches and grandeur of the Perfians ; 
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* T have already cited it in the Effay ‘ On the degree of 


certainty to be siribed to Medicine”: but may, perhaps, 


be allowed to repeat the quotation: at a time, when certain 


writers feem to be ufing their utmoft endeavours to fiifle all 
‘free and generous fentiments. 
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“ and to ferve the foes of my country and of 
“ liberty.” 7 | 

Upon hearing this, the Great king, whom the 
intoxication of power had eafily perfuaded, that 
his caprices fhould become laws to the reft of 
mankihd, and that there was none who ought not 
to efteerñ himfelf honoured by obedience to them, 
could not contain his wrath: but immediately 
wrote td the inhabitatits of the ifland of Cos, or- 
dering Hippocrates to be delivered up to him 
Without delay, as he was determined to punifh his 
infolence; atid threatening them, in cafe of refufal, 
with all the terrors of his vengeance. But the 
differerit ftates of Greece were then united by 
ties. that enfured their common independence. 
The little ifland of Cos dared to brave the Per- 
fian king; arid the inhabitants replied, that they 
would confider it as an aét of the bafeft in-;, 
- gratitude, to deliver up their fellow-citizen, ‘to 
whom they were under many important obliga- 
tions; and that, by making choice of their ifland 
for a place of refidetice, and for the exercife Gr. 
his profeffion, he had merited the fpecial pratec- 
tion of the laws, by which it was governed; and 
concluded, by declaring their firm refolution to 
defend his life and his liberty, at all hazards*. 


* See note [ D ]. 
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_. After a long life, fpent in the fuccefsful practice 
of his art, and in laying the foundation of a fyftem 
of doétrines, on the principles of which his theory 
and his praétice depended; in perfeéting its plan 
of inftruétion, and in forming difciples worthy to 
2 fupply his place ; after a life, which, of courfe, muft - 
have been happy, whatever he himfelf may have 
faid of it, in moments of irritation and difguft, 
Hippocrates died at Larifla in Theflaly,. at the 
ave of 85, or 90, or 104, or even 109 years, if 
we may credit Soranus his biographer. He was — 
buried between sthat city and Gyrtona, and his. 
tomb, according to tradition, was for a long time 
covered by a fwarm of bees, whofe honey was em- 
ployed, with great confidence in its efficacy, for. 
the cure of aphthous difor ders i in children. | | 
Death is the fupreme judge of merit and renown. 
His terrible hand tears off the mafk of the impof- 
‘tor; but renders the great man ftill greater, and, 
as if were, more fwesed, than before. Death com- 
monly filences envy, at leaft difcourages its'efforts: 
or, from the certainty of being no longer impor- 
tuned by their prefence, the envious often, ace 
knowledge | all the worth of talents and, virtues, 
and allow a tribute of refpelt to be paid “them, 
the excefs of which fhocks their feelings the lefs, 
as it tends to depreciate the living. The fuffer- 
ings, with which mankind have almoft alw ays fought 
to embitter the lives of the greateft benefaétors 
| | and, 
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and brighteft patterns of the human race, are 
then viewed in ail the blacknefs of their ingra- 
titude, by thofe who are endowed with any por- 
tion of generofity :—their fenfelefs afhes are heap- 
ed with eulogies and honours; and the man who 
was conftantly perfecuted with fury, during the 
time he fhould have enjoyed the good wifhes of 
his fellow-citizens, becomes the obje& of their 
worfhip, when their praife or cenfure can no 
longer affeét him ! 

After his death, Hippocrates received univerfal 
teftimonies of refpeét and admiration. His genius 
and his virtues were duly appreciated, and the 
fervices which he had rendered to his country 
and mankind were fully acknowledged. During 
thofe early ftages of civilization, it was cuftomary 
for the Greeks to exalt their illuftrious charaëters | 
to the rank of gods: their lively and enthufiaftic 
imaginations led them to transfer all their benefac-- 
tors to heaven, whence they fuppofed them ofigi- 
nally to defcend: they were pleafed with the be- 
lief, that the perfon who, ‘during his abode upon 
earth, had been able to do much good, would be 
able to do fo always;-and they felt more confi- 
dence in claiming affiftance from the hand, which 
had already ferved them. Hippocrates, accord- 
ingly, had temples ere€ted to him; and his altars 
were covered with incenfe and offerings, like thofe 
of Efculapius himfelf; and fince there muft needs — 

G 3 be 
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be a deity to prefide over the fick, who could be 
more worthy than the Coan phyfcian, to receive 
their prayers, or the vows al their parents ang 
friends | Qe 


The phyficians of every fchoël, the philofopbers. 


of every fect, were eager to read, to quote, and 
to comment upon his writings. Each {chool was 
defirous to pafs him for its head; each fect was 
ambitious to pofiefs him. In all thofe countries 
where the arts and fciences have been held in 
efteem, his name has been echoed from mouth 
to mouth, along with thofe of the fmall number 
of men of original genius, who bave been juftly 


regarded as the creators. of the human. mind. : 
Among the phyficians of fucceeding ages, thofe, 


who are moft deferving of renown, have been moft 
forward to proclaim the fame of Hippocrates. 


Moralifts and politicians have borrowed enlarged 


views and liberal principles, from his writings. 


The philofophers, who direét their attention to. 


the proceffes of the underftanding, hdve admired 
that fure method, thofe operations of a mind 
fully acquainted both with the limits of its powers, 


and the extent of its means ; and that happy. 
art of placing himfelf in a true light, for ob- - 


ferving the different objects of. his refearches, 
for claffing the obfervations according to their 
natural order, and for combining them with gene- 


ral principles; that is, for drawing conclufions, - 


which 
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“iii but exprefs their relations and conneëtion. 
The legiflator has given the authority of law to his _ 
opinions, in all queftions, with refpect to which 
the phyfiologift muft direé the decifion of the ma- 
giftrate. The men of letters have found in him, 
as we have already remarked, the model of a 
peculiar ftyle, and even, we may add, of an elo- 
quence, which combines dignity, with artlefs fim- 
plicity ; a rapid flow, with accuracy of detail; the 
colouring of a glowing imagination, with the ire! 
rity of a ftrong and exact mind, that facrifices 
every thing to truth; and, laftly, the moft 
perfe&t clearnefs, with (thie moft admirable con- 
cifenefs. And, even in our time, continuing to 
be ftudied by phyficians, to be confulted by phi- 
lofophers, and read by all men of tafte, he is, and 
always will be univerfally refpeéted, as one of the 
moft diftinguifhed ornaments of antiquity; and 
his works will always be regarded as one of the 
moft valuable monuments of fcience *. 

We have dwelt, at confiderable length, on thefe 
_ early epochs, which are unqueftionably the moft 
important in medical hiftory. We fhall pafs more 
rapidly over the fucceeding periods. 


* See note [ E ]. 
G4 SECTION 
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SECTION AY 


Of the other Schools of Greece. 
| Tue fchool of Cnidos, the rival of that of Cos, 


is only known to us by what Hippocrates himfelf 


records concerning it. If we may credit the 


whole of his account, it appears, in its plan: of 


inftruétion, to have combined the difadvantages of 
a blind empiricifm, with thoie of a fyfem of con- 
jeCture: for he affirms, that, on the one hand;they 
confidered difeafes only, in an individual point of 
view, and without reducing them, by means of 


their analogies, to certain clafles, genera, and fpe- _ 


cies; while, on the other hand, they did not hef- 
tate to ground, upon thefe infulated obfervations, 
certain rules of pra¢tice, which, from the impoffi- 


bility of referring them to any fixed and general 


ftandard, left no durable impreffion nes the 

mind. | 
The fchool of Pythagoras, or the Italian fchool, 

produced diftinguifhed charaéters i in various walks 


of fcience, nd alfo gave birth to feveral able 


| phyficians. This tr ay. extraordinary“man, after 
| having embraced ‘in his refearches all the 
branches of natural and ‘moral fcience, pro- 
jeéted the moft extenfive plan of education, 
which ever Aer into the mind af any fingle 

individual. 
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individual. He fucceeded, too, in accomplifhing 
his object, and eftablifhed his fchool upon fo 
firm a foundation, that it continued to flourith, 
with undiminithed luftre, for a long time after his 
death; and tyrants and fanatics, with fire and 
fword in hand, imagined it to be their ae to 
attack it, and detitey’ it. 

For eftimating the merits of this philofopher, . 
we are in poffeffion only of a few fragments 
that have efcaped the wreck of time; but, if 
we tranfport ourfelves to the period, in which he 
lived, thefe {mall remains sania well excite our 
aftonifhment. 

It probably was Pythagoras, or fome of his 
difeiples, who introduced into medicine the 
doétrine of numbers, that is, who endeavoured 
to reconcile the general obfervations, which had 
been made on the animal economy, with the 
principles of their favourite fyftem. The power 
of numbers, and the advantages which the an- 
cients fuppofed to refult from the knowledge of 
their properties, in the ftudy of the other fciences, 
have been frequent fubjeéis of ridicule among 
the moderns. Nor have they lefs derided the 
fuppofed predilection, that nature was believed 
to have for certain numbers, or for certain pe- | 
riodic forms, which, acording to their ideas, 
produce a regular ‘recurrence of thefe num- 
bers, in the phenomena of the univerfe. Many. 

iM parts, 
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parts, too, of the Hippocratic phyfiology have not 
been more kindly treated ; not excepting the doc- 
trine of critical days, which, by their regular revo-. 
lutions, reproduce the facred numbers of the 
Pythagoreans. lt remains to be afcertained, whe- 


ther the opinions, in regard to thefe different — 


points, have been all equally juft. 

When we confider the progrefs, which the 
ancients had made in geometry, and itill. more, 
when we reflect on the juft and profound view 
which they took of the {cience of numbers, we 


can fcarcely doubt, that they muft have made 


important difcoveries with refpect to their pro- 
perties. The application of thefe difcoveries to 


geometry, with which an arithmetic of fome kind 


is neceffarily connefied, naturally occurred’ to 
their minds. From geometry, they might extend 
the employment of it, to various branches of 


phyfical ference; and we know, that they attually 


did this, witnefs the fplendid atchieyements of 
Archimedes in ftatics and mechanics. Long 
before this, Pythagoras, with the affiftance of the 
experimental analyfis, had been able to refer 
the vibrations of fonorous bodies to, the laws of 


‘calculation. To conclude; the activity of thefe ; | 


enterprifing minds, who took fuch delight in 
generalization, muft have led them to introduce, 
into moral fcience, thofe views or inftruments of 
refearch, which had aided them fo powerfully in 

| their 
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their other ftudies. Suppofing this conjecture to 
be as well founded, as it appears to be, we muft 
‘allow, that their fyftem of numbers muft have been 

to them, what the {cience of‘algebra, which is only 

a more abftraét and univerfal fpecies of arith- 
metic, is become, in many refpects, ta the mo- 
derns,—the univerfal method, and almoft univer- 
fal language of the fciences. Like it, the numerical 
fyftem of the ancients, imperfect as it appears to 
have been, might have thrown a direét light upon 
many branches of refearch, and might have 
ferved asa ftandard of comparifon, and regu- 
lator of the methods of others ; it might have fur- 
nifhed them with means of correéting their errors, 

or pointed out to them the way to fupply their 

defects. Bais ( 

No reafoning @ priori leads us to believe, that 
. nature prefers one number to another. But this is 
a queftion of matter of faët, which obfervation alone 
can folve. Suppofe that, in a game of back- 
gammon, fives were thrown twenty times run- 

ning, the rational probability of their recurrence 
at the one-and-twentieth throw would be ftill 
the fame. Yet what player, in fuch a cafe, 
would not bet with confidence againtt fuch a 
return? 

From experience alone we learn, that, in 
confequence of the natural variety obferved 
in fortuitous events, there is always reafon to 


wager 
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wager againft thofe which have already occurred : 


frequently, and in favour of thofe which have 
not yet taken place.—It is, therefore, front faéts, 
and from faéts alone, that we muft judge’ of the 
doétrine of numbers. In thofe phenomena, which 
appear to us the mott irregular, and the leat 


capable of being fubjeéted to rule, experience © 


fhews us, that there is {till a certain order ob- 
ferved. Why, then, may not the ancients have 
difeovered, in different operations of nature; 
that order which numbers mutt follow, in order to 
- produce their recurrence, at {tated intervals? lam 
very far from affirming that fuch an order really 
exifts ; but it may be the cafe, and the ancients 


may have obferved it, and it doés not appear to- 


me, that we are entitled to contradi@ them flatly 


on this point, till we fhall have made all thé expe- © 


riments that are required for a complete folu- 
tion of the different queftions relatimg to thé 


doétrine, and till we fhall have made them on @ 


fufficiently ¢ great fcale, and for a fufficient length 

of time, to remove all the LHAGUIAES on the 
fubjeét. ” 

With refpeét to the dde order of the 


vital aétions, whether in the formation and evo- | 


lution of the different organs, or in the altera~ 
tions of their funétions, and in the crifes of dif- 
éafes, we are in poflefiion of a confiderable col- 
leétion of faéts, which may enable us to form a 

more 
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more? decifive judgment. : Hippocrates, Galen, 
Areteus, and feveral others among; the ancients ; 
their abbreviators, Lommius, and Sennertus ; 
their commentators, Duret, Jacot, . Houlier, 
Profper Martian; and their adherents, Baillou, 
Fernel, Rondelet, Profper Alpini,) Piquer, and 
feveral others, among, the moderns; and. laftly, 
many obfervers of particular difeafes, whofe au+ 
thority poffefies the more weight as to the accu; 

_ wacy of the facts, that they confined themfelves toa 
fimpie hiftorical narration, and had no favourite 
fyftem to eftablifh; all thefe writers, I repeat, 
 feem to have confpired together, though with 
different obje&s in view, to confirm, in. this 
branch of medical refearch, the jufinefs of the 
doétrine of numbers, as adopted by the ancients. 

_ Affified, by latter refearches, Stahl not only 
adopted. their opinions, but extended and en- 
larged them;, and even applied them,. ina 
more exact and comprehenfive manner, to the 
explanation of the phenomena of the living fyf- 
tem. In fome pa ticular treatifes, he has com, 
bined. them with everal new:and i ingenious views 
refpetting the periods, the progrefs, and: the con- 
‘verfion of different difeafes, «both acute and 
chronic. Hoffmann, who was of a more timid 
difpofition, has followed Stahl. pretty clofely, in 
many of his excellent differtations. Boerhaave 
» himfelé was, in the end, obliged to acknowledge 
the 
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thé accuracy of the ancients ; and all the fkilfub 
praGtitioners of his fchool have not hefitated to 
adopt this do€trine of critical days, which, at firft; 
had been rejeéted, as abfurd, and in fome mea4 
fure cabaliftical—But I have already expatiated 
too much on this fubject. LE 

At a very early period, as we have before ob- 
ferved, Acron of Agrigentum had traced the 
outlines of the doétrines of the Empiric fe@; but 


their principles were not reduced to a regular 


fyftem, nor arranged in a didattic form. © This 
tafk was referved for Serapion, the founder of 
the famous fchool of Alexandria, which con- 


tinued to flourifh during a long courfe of years. _. 


I have above remarked, that the controverfy 
between the Dogmatifts and the Empirics; was a 
mere difpute of words. The one party, however, 
conducted their proceedings according to certain 


rules and axioms, and occupied themfelves about - 


remote and proximate caufes of events; while the 
other confined themfelves folely to experience, and 
rejected all hypothefis, as tending to weaken the 
force of obfervation: But héEmpirics reafoned 


from experience, and the Dogmatifts experi- 


mented (if we may ufe the expreffion) with rea- 
foning, and regarded as caufes thofe circumftances, 
which the former had introduced into the hif- 
tory ofthe difeafe. Analogy and induétion were to 


the Empirics, what the connection-of their dogmas ! 


and 


- 
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and their methodical application to the plans 
of cure were to the Dogmatifts; but the former 
had the advantage of commencing the fubjeét 
more direétly. The name, even, which they bore, 
the terms which they employed, as well as the 
fundamental rules which they had prefcribed to 
themielves, led them conftantly back to the true 
road of analyfis, which fhould always begin with 
obfervation. 

If the Pneumatic fe& had not produced Are- 
tæus, it would fcarcely deferve to be’ noticed. 
Some vifionary {peculators have, at different times, 
been defirous to ‘revive it: their efforts, how- 
ever, have proved ineffe€tual : their reveries have 
left no traces behind them, and are now {car cely 
remembered. 

Aretæus, even at the prefent time, is regarded 
as one of the moft accurate obfervers, and as one 
of thofe excellent defcribers of difeafe, whofe 
remarks will be always replete with inftruétion ; 
although they date from the earlieft {tages of the 

art. 
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SECTION V. 


- 


From the Time of the Introdu@ion of Medicine 
at Rome, to the Epoch of the Arabians. 


RomME became-the miftrefs of the world. 
Her tyrannical government completed, by op- — 
preffion, the ruin of the nations, which fhe had fub- _ 
dued by the refiitlefs force of her arms. She tranf- _ 
ported, with violence, to her bofom the arts and 
fciences, or, rather, the mafterpieces they had … 
produced; which fhe fnatched from others, without 
knowing how to appreciate and enjoy them her- 
felf. The riches of the whole univerfe were — 
poured in, to glut her infatiable avarice. Luxury 
foon followed in their train; and the aftonifhing 
productions of the happy ages of Greece had 
the effe& of attracting, from all parts to Rome, the 
philofophers, the men of letters, and the artifts of 
that unhappy country, who could now find no-. 
where but in the capital of the world, thofe gb- 
jets which they required for the culture of their — 
minds, and which were ftill dear to their hearts. 

Phyficians were for a long time prohibited, 
by the magiftrates, from fettling at Rome. On 
this fubjeëét, there remains a letter of Cato the 
Cenfor, which is truly curious, on account of 
the ftupid ferocity it breathes. That violent. 
ys andi 
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and prejudiced man thought to govern the pofféffors 
of the wealth of the univerfe, like a convent of 

monks, | or as he managed his own houfehold. 
Parfimonious, cruel, and capricious, he is well 
known to have ruled over the latter with the mott 
tyrannical fway. In order to combine all forts of 
defpotifm, he himfelf affumed the care of his fa- 
_mily and flaves when fick; and the means which 
he employed for this purpofe evince the moft 
difgufting ignorance, ‘and mott ridiculous fu- 
Bertition. i 

However, the manners of the people foon be- 
caine more refined, by the immediate influence 
of the new fources of enjoyment which wealth 
had opened. ‘The neceffity of procuring men of 
information, in every department of knowledge, 
was very generally felt, and phyficians, at length, 
were allowed to appear.—Accordingly, they foon 
arrived in great numbers; but the era of their 
eftablifhment cannot be regarded as very glorious 
for their fcience ; * though Afclepiades, foor after, 
conferred upon it a confiderable degree of luftre. 
_ Praétitioners feldom attraét public notice, 
by purfuing a fimple and regular line of con- 

* Cafius Hemina, quoted by Pliny, fays, that Archa< 
gatus was the firft who introduced the art. of medicine into 
Rome: that they at firft allowed him a fhop, with the title of 
_ healer of wounds (vulnerarius) ; but that they foon changed 


* this appellation to that ef execufioner, on account of the - 
torments which his operations occafioned. ; 


H duét. 


ig 
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duét.. The human mind, in almoft every fitua- 
tion, contracts particular habits, and, perhaps, 
has received from nature that difpofition which 
-Jeads it to fearch for the wonderful, and to em- 
brace with eagernefs whatever is marvellous and 
extraordinary. For engaging its attention, the 
fimple truth proves often infufficient: we muft 
~ aftonith, in ordér to convince; and tranfport the 
mind beyond the bounds of the vifible world, in 
order to obtain its affent*. Afclepiades, edu- 
cated as he was, in the fchools of eloquence, 
and a rhetorician himfelf, introduced inte phyfic 
the art of deluding the judgment by the power 
of the imagination. It is not very dificult to. 
fucceed m this art with the fick, whofe infirmi- 
ties fo often render them credulous and fuperiti- 
tious. Novel methods of cure, fanciful remedies, 
bold philofophical views, far removed from com- 
mon opinions, arich and fertile vein of eloquence, 
and an mexhauftible fund of indulgence for the 
caprices of thofe who committed themfelves to 
his care; thefe were the means which this man 
employed, who, without being a real phyfician, ” 
was by no means deftitute of talents and informa- 
tion, ; 


. * This obfervation applies with moft force to nations in a 
fiate of ignorance ; but gradually becomes lefs applicable, in 
proportion as they advance in civilization, 
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Thé corpufcular philofophy of Democritus, ex- 
tended and improved by Epicurus, had been 
adopted and cultivated only by a fmall number 
of perfons, and was regarded with a fort of 
dread by minds of a timid caft. . It was, perhaps, 
on that very account, that Afclepiades was fo 
fuccefsful in making it the bafis of his fyftem 
of medicine. By means of corpufcules and 
pores, lie explained every thing; he aftonifhed 
the people, and was fometimes fuccefsful in ef- 
fefting a cure. He laughed at the ideas of Hip: 
pocrates, on the fubjett of critical days; he ri- 
diculed his patience in obferving nature, in or: 
der to aid her, or fupply her wants; and termed 
his fyftem a Meditation upon Death. 

The opinions and practice of Afclepiades did 
not long furvive himfelf. Fem their reïnains, 
bteret dtofe the Methodic fyftem of phyfic, 
the founder of which was Themifon, at prefent 
lefs known by his doétrines, than ay the line of 
Door 


ét Quot Themifon zgtos autumnd octidérit uno.” 

Thé Methodifts divided difeafes into three 
elafies: into thofe of conftri@ed fibres ; into thofe 
of relaxed fibres; and into thofe which were 
called mixed. In the firft, they employed laxa- 
tives; in the fecond, they exhibited aftringents; 
and in the laft, both laxatives. and aftringents, 
| HQ | But, 
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But, in the treatment of chronic complaints, 
they had recourfe to their grand remedy, which 
they termed the analeptic, or refumptive circle, 
and which confifted of a fucceffion of fanciful 
remedies, applied at ftated intervals, and in a 
determinate order. 6 | 

We may form fome idea of what they. meant 
to defignate by the term d2/ea/es of confiridion ; 
though it certainly is not fo intelligible to men of w 
fcience, as it appears to the uninformed clafs; 
we may alfo conceive the meaning of the phrafe 
relaved fibres; but it is difficult to divine, what 
they could underftand by their maved /pecies, or 
how they could apply to praétice this fpeculative 
notion, which is fo very fubtile, as to elude all clear 
conception.  Befides, is it not evident, that-al- 
moft all difeafes belong to the mired clafs, or | 
may be referred to it? For this word (if it fignify 
any thing) muft mean an inequality of tone in — 
the different organs, or an irregular difiribution 
of the vital power*. Now the majority of dif- | 
eafes prefent the generdl phenomenon of a de- — 
rangement of equilibrium, or irregular expendi- 
ture, of living energy. In thofe cafes, in which | 
thefe deviations from the healthy ftandard are À 
ef obvious, an obferving eye may {till perceive — 
them ; and, perhaps, there is no difeafe in which. — 


_* So that certain parts may be ina ftate of ex Avon! 
while others are in a ftate of relaxation, * ? où De 


a defi- 
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a deficiency of equilibrium : is not in fome degr ée 
manifefted, whether it be in the tone of the dif- 
ferent organs, or in the exercife of life, and dif- 
‘tribution of the fenfibility of the fyftem. ‘Thus, 


then, the mived Jpecies of the Methodic feét, by 


comprehending every thing, becomes, in fact, ap- 
plicable to nothing. 

With regard to the two other claffes, though we 
fhould not, perhaps, reject entirely the terms 
by which they are defignated, yet the doétrine, 
which they tend to eftablith, is cer tainly of a very 
limited application, and furnifhes very few fure 
indications for praétice. 


"Cælius Aurelianus, whofe work contains much 
ufeful matter, has given us a detailed expofition © 


of the phat pet of the Methodic fyftem. He 


had adopted them, and employed them with fkill ; 
but had not been able to impart to them that cha- | 
raéter of practical truth and MERE utility, which 


they fo eflentially wanted. 


“Profper Alpini, in the fixteenth century, and 
Baghvi, in cont endeavoured to revive : 


this doétrine. ‘They both conduéted the attempt 


with genius, but without fuccefs. Others have ‘ 
prefumed to attempt it, without’ the recommenda- 
tion of genius: but the {mall portion of epheme- 
rai fame, which they acquired, generally termi- ~ 
nated with theit ‘hfe, and their names fcarcely de- — 


ferve to be re aed for’ thefe fruitlefs eflays, , 
| H 5 | After 


: 
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After feveral centuries, in which it made little — 
progrefs, and after numberlefs commotions and 
errors, the fcience of. medicine fiood greatly in 
want of more accurate methods of inquiry. It 
was high time for it to recur to the precepts. 
of nature, or to thofe of her faithful inter- 
preter, Hippocrates.—Galen at length appeared. | 
-—Endowed with a genius fubici ants comprehen- 
five, to embrace all the fciences, and to cultivate. 
them all with equal fuccefs, he, even in early in- 
fancy, gave proofs of uncommon capacity; and 
while purfuing his youthful ftudies, began to per- 
ceive the futility of the prevailing fyftems. Diffa- 
tished with what his mafters taught him as incon- 
trovertible truths, and as the immutable princi- 
ples of the art, he read Hippocrates’ works, and 
was ftruck, as it were, with a new light. In com- . 
paring them with nature, his aftonifhment and . 
admiration redoubled ; and Hippocrates and na- 
ture thenceforth became the only preceptors, to 
whofe inftruétions he would liften. He undertook 
the talk of commenting upon the writings of the. 
Father of medicine ; he prefented his opinions in. 
various lights in which they had not been hitherto . 
regarded ; he repeated his obfervations ; he ex- 
tended them, and fupported them with all the aid 
which philofophy and natural {cience are capable 
of affording them, either by the fimple compari- 
fon of faëts, or by the collation of different theo- 

res, 
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ries, or) finally, by the combination of different 
methods of reafoning. In fhort, Galen revived 
the Hippocratic fyftem of medicine, and commu- 
nicated to it a degree of luftre which it did not 
poffefs in its primitive fimplicity. But, at the 
fame time, what it gained in his hands muft-be 
confeffed to have more the appearance of drefs 
and ornament, than of real folid acquifition. The 
obfervations which had been colleéted, and the 
rules which had been traced by Hippocrates, in 
affuming a more fplendid and fyitematic form, loft 
much of their original purity. Nature, whom the 
Coan phyfician had always followed with fo much 
accuracy and caution, became obfcured, and, in 
a manner, ftifled, by the foreign pomp of dif- 
ferent. fciences or dogmas; and the art of medi- 
cine, overcharged, as jt was, with fubtile or fuper- 
fluous rules, only entangled itfelf in a number of 

new and unneceflary difficulties. 
Bordeu compares Boerhaave to Afclepiades ; 
and may, indeed, have found fome features of 
fimilitude between thefe two celebrated phyfi- 
cians: but the charaëter of Galen bears a much 
ftrongerrefemblance to that of the Leyden profeifor, 
Both appropriated to themfelves the knowiedge of 
the age in which they lived; and both endeavour- 
ed to apply it to medicine. In reforming the 
latter upon great and comprehenfive plans, they 
attempted to combine with it a variety of doctrines 
H 4 which 
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which are entirely foreign to it, or which, at moft,. 
bear to it relations of an infulated and merely ac- 
ceffory nature. Both were defirous to enrich 
their fyftems of phyfic with eyery thing which they, 
knew befides. ‘Thence it comes, that while they 
fimplified with method, though hep in. a very. 
govern i its fyftem of infiruGtion, seh Le never, 
thelefs, left a great tatk for their fucceflors to ace. 
complih, —-the talk of feparating, w with accuracy, .” 
| juft and beautiful ideas, from the hypothe-, 
tical dogmas that disfigure them, and which the, 
order itfelf, of. their connection, renders fill more, 
dangerous for young ! ftudents, too eafily feduced,. 
as. they are, by fuch comprehenfive VIG W Se ets 
Galen was the. phyfician, of Marcus. Aurelius, 
It is with a lively intereft,. that we per ufe, in his, 
works, the account of, fome diforders with, whic 
that philofophic emperor was afflicted, whofe life, 
and writings prefent the happieft model for the 
imitation of thofe men, who hold. in their hands 
the deftiny of nations, and w rhofe name, in every. 
age, muft be a fatire upon all who have not fol, 
lowed his example, 
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| Epoch of the Arabians. 


- From Galen to the timé of the Arabians, me- 
dicine appears to have revolved in the circle of 
the opinions, which we have feen fucceffively 
prevail among the Greeks. Its condition during 
the continuance of the Eaftern Papire is little 
worthy of attention. We might, perhaps, in this 
interval, find fome obfervations worth colleéting, 
with refpeét to the hofpitals, which were at that 
time eftablifhed at Conftantinople, and in feveral 
other cities of Greece in Europe and Afia: but 
this fubject has but a remote connection with that 
now undér confideration.. 

The Alexandrian library, which had been: 
formed by the unremitted care of a long fucceffion 
of princes friendly to the on learning, was 
burnt during the war between Cefar and Pom- 
pey. A violent infurreétion having taken place 
jn, the city, Cefar ordered: the fhips that were in: 
the harbour to be fet on fire. : The fire communi- 
cated on a fudden to the buildings of the library; 
and not fewer than 400,000 volumes were con- 
fans by the. flames, 


However, 
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However, this lofs was in a fhort time replaced, 
at leaft, as far as it could well be. Antony made 
a prefent to Cleopatra of the library of Pergamus, 
which contained 200,000 volumes. This ftock 
was by degrees augmented: the books attraéied 


men of letters, and the men of letters, on the | 


other hand, created an influx of more books. 
In this manner, Alexandria became again the 
emporium of the fciences and arts. ved 

Medicine, in particular, was taught there swith 
much fuccefs. Students from all quarters of the 
globe reforted to it, to receive the inftruétions 
of the moft celebrated mafters in the world: and 


this {chool, which had been founded in the happieft: 
ages of Greece, was {till enjoying an undiminifhed 


degree of credit, when the conqueft of waren 
the Saracens took place. a 


Amrou, who commanded the petit “was! 


defirous to fave the library: The anfwer of Omar 


is, well known, Thus a treafure of incalculable’ 


‘value to the whole human race, perifhed throtghe 
the barbarous ae 

Yet the profcription was lefs general’ with re-1 
fpe&t to books of medicine, of natural hiftory; and’ 
of natural philofophy. Some few efcaped de=! 


ftruétion, either on account of the intereft, which’ 
even the moft ftupid men take in the feience ' 
that promifes them health, or an alleviation of! 


their 


4 _ 
a . | : b 
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their complaints; or, as fome writers are of opi- 
nion, on account of the idea, which generally 
prevailed in the Eaft, that they would learn from 
_ them the art of making gold*, 

. The firft verfions of thefe books, that appeared, 
were in the Syriac language; for the Arabian 
tranflations are of a later date. The works: of 
Ariftotle and Galen were thofe for which the 
Arabians evinced the moft enthufiaftic admiration. 
They tranflated them with the greateft care, and 
commented upon them in different ways, and with 
different views. Their. fubtile minds were :ad- 
mirably adapted for the Peripatetic fyftem : of 
metaphyfics, and for that farrago of abftraét pro- 
pofitions, which bears. down the fmall number 
of juft and ingenious views it contains. . Their 
literati, who were as fond of pillage as. their 
warriors, appropriated. to themfelves the ideas 
that were to be found in works of ‘little note; 
and fometimes did not feruple to lay claim o! 


* John the “und Was . Re time refiding at. 
Alexandria, and made great, and not altogether unfuccefs- 
ful exertions, to fave a few manufcripts. Theodocus and 
Theodunus, both phyficians of celebrity, were probably 
alfo in the city, when it fell into the hands of Amrou; at 
leaft, there is reafon to believe this from the relation of | 
: Abu-Offaiba, their biographer. Now, if this was the cafe, 
there can be no doubt, that they would ufe their utmoft 
endeavours to fave the moft valuable remains of the art. 


whole 
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whole books, only taking care to fupprefs the 
name of the author. Even their moft celebrated” 
writers are not altogether free from this reproach. : 
To the Arabians we are indebted for fome im= _ 
portant improvements intthe art of preparing 
medicines. They introduced into practice the 
ufe of mild cathartics, or lenitives. And Rhazes, | 
an Arabian ‘phyfician, is the firft who deferibes” 
the fmall-pox*. ‘The moderns, no doubt, ‘have - 
far furpañled him in the obfervation of the dif- 
ferent characters it affumes, and of the appear- 
ances it exhibits, according to the age, the tem- 
perament, the ftate of the body, and the epide-: 
mical conftitution prevalent at the time when the : 
difeafe occurs: but it is delineated with much. 
accuracy in his writings; and till the time fhall 
come, when the praëtice of inoculation (fimplified : 
as it has been, by the beautiful difcovery of 
Jenner) fhall have completely effaced it from — 
he catalogue of difeafes, Rhazes and fome other * 
M ans. who have treated of this diforder, will 
continue to be read with much profit. FA 
The works of Hippocrates were tr anflated inta 
Arabic, at the fame time with thofe of Ariftotle © 
and of Galen. But his fimplicity, his precifion, ~ 
his doétrines founded upon experience, that pru- 
dent philofophy and rigid method, which obferves . 


* See note [ F ], 
with 
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with care the footfteps of nature, were far from 
exciting the fame degree of enthufiafm, as the 
fcientific pomp and impofing luxuriancy of the 
two others... And indeed'the Arabian fyftems of 
. phyfic have always retained this caft; for in them 
we look in. vain for that genius, and that delicacy 
of difcernment, which are to the fcience of me- 
dicine, what tafte is to the polite arts. 

If we regard merely the abfurdity of the enter- 
prife, and the ftupid ferocity which gave birth to 
it, the Crufades were nothing more than a 
cruel and fuperftitious, diforder of barbarous 
times., But we muft, at the fame time, admit, 
that they became very powerful means of weak- 
ening, and diverting the force of feudal tyranny ; 
and, above all, that they tended to enlarge the 


intercourfe between the ignorant Europeans, and 


the Saracens, who, at that time, were more en- 
lightened. It alfo appears, that we are indebted 


to them for the firft notion of the municipal 


fyftem of law. It was at Jerufalem*, that a 
clafs of.citizens fuddenly emerged from amid the 
chriftian armies, and that their chiefs, by con- 
ferring upon them different funétions of the ma- 
giftracy, were enabled, by their aid, to keep in 
fubjeétion thofe bands of turbulent nobles, wha 
till then had known no authority. _ 


# See Gibbon on this period, 


<j 
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Befides, the better informed part of thefe no: 
bles, who returned to Europe, brought with them 
a number of new ideas. The flourifhing afpeét, 
of the towns and palaces, inhabited and em- 
bellifhed by the Arabian chiefs, and the luxury 
and conveniences which they exhibited, had na- 
turally infpired them with néw défires ; and, either 
from this circumftance, or from their conneéions 
with the Genoefe and Venetian merchants, the 
Crufaders began, firft, to perceive the value of 
the arts, and, afterwards, that of the fciences 
which elucidate them, or of the literature which 
enlivens them, which ferves them for guide, and 
forms, as it were, their neceffary accompaniment ; 
and foon diffufed a tafte for them through the 
Weftern world. 

The unfortunate remains of the Alexandrian 
fchool, which had efcaped the fury or rapacity of 
the Saracens, were colleéted by the emperors of 


the Eaft: While the Arabians endeavoured to — 


promote the advancement of fcience in Afia and 
Spain, Greece retained fome faint traces of her 
former fplendour. The fcenes of fo many glo- 


rious exploits, of fo many feats of genius, and of — 


the indufiry of its ancient inhabitants, were ftilk 
before their eyes. The firft produétions in the’ 
moft beautiful language that ever was fpoker 
were in the hands of every one; the monuments, 
of which the avarice of the Romans had not beer 

able’ 
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able to deprive them, and thofe, which the luxury 
of the emperors of Conftantinople had raifed at a 
vaft expence, fupplied their lively imaginations 
with ideas that favoured the developement of all 
the mental faculties: and if it had not been for 
the theological difputes, which the folly of princes 
had kindled, their genius might have fhone with 
a luftre, at leaft, as ftrong as can be expetted 
to emanate among a people that has loft its 
liberty. | | 


La 
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{ntroduëlion of Medicine into Europe from Greece, 

. with Men of Learning, and with Literature. 

* Arter the capture of Conftantinople by the 
Turks, the men of letters, accompanied by their 
books, took refuge in Europe. Italy was near at 
hand; and the two countries continued to be 
_wnited by ancient political, religious, or commer- 
. Cial relations. It was, accordingly, to Italy that 
thefe unfortunate fugitives retired, carrying along 
with them thofe treafures with which Europe was 


to be enriched,—thofe valuable colleGions of — 


Grecian works, which, till then, had been but 
_ very imperfeétly known there, and which after- 
wards 
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wards feconded fo powerfully the reanimating 
impulfe, of which Italy had already experienced © 


the firft beneficial effects. 


: The works of the Arabians fpread their fame — 


through all the dominions of the Caliph; and the. 


bordering nations began to look with envious 
eyes, upon thofe favoured provinces. Commerce 


had eftablifhed fome little intercourfe between : 


them; and had created feveral new wants and 
defires. Ina fhort time, the youth from all parts 
of Europe repaired to Spain, in order to enjoy, at 
the fource itfelf, the benefits of this rifing light. The 
Arabian fchools, accordingly, came into vogue, in 
the fame way as the Grecian {chools had done 
before them. Arabic foon became the language 
of the learned, and it was through it that the 
Europeans firft became acquainted with the works 
of Hippocrates, of Galen, of Ariftotle, of Euclid, 
and of Ptolemy. But the fcience of medicine, 
amid this agitation of opinions, made no real 
progrefs. 

However the Greeks, who had taken refuge, | 
in Italy, diftributed copies of the books they 
bad brought along with them; and taught and 
"Alluftrated, in public lectures, the doétrines 
which were contained in them. In thefe con- 


fifted all their wealth: accordingly, they endea- — 


voured to diffufe a tafte for them, and to en- 
_ bance their value as much as poffible. Theodore 
.Gaza, 


Se 
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Gaza, Argyropylus, Lafcaris, and Beffarion pre- 
pared correét editions of them; and Aldus printed 
them. The works of Diofcorides appeared 
firft; and after them thofe of Galen, of Paulus 
Ægineta, and of Hippocrates. ‘Their publication 
tended greatly to leffen the credit of the Arabians, 
whofe numerous plagiarifms were fo very ftriking, 
and whofe inferiority, in every refpeét, foon be- 
gan to be perceived. But the infatuation was 
too great and general, to be completely over- 
come. <Ariftotle and Galen, whofe reputation 
was ftill undiminifhed, fecured to Arabian lite- 
rature a portion of that authority which it had 
ufurped in their names. 

In vain had the {chool of Salerno, which had 
been founded towards the middle of the feventh 
century,—in vain had it procured for the place of 
its. eftablifhment, the name of Civitas Hippocra- 
éica. In vain. had the works of Hippocrates 
himfelf been put into the hands of the men of 
 fcience in Europe, in their original form, and 
no longer in the difguife of Arabian tranflations 


and commentaries. The time of his celebrity — 


‘among the moderns was not yet come; and for 
the revival of true medical {cience it was, per- 
haps, neceffary, that the round of error fhould 
be firft haath | 


- 
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SECTION VIII. 


Of the J ewifh Phyficians. 


Iv was through the Jews, that the Europeans 
firft learned the advantages which different coun- 
tries may derive from commercial intercourfe, and 
were apprifed of the wealth which the. agents of 
their, reciprocal exchanges may acquire, by the 


exercife of this fort of traffic. Forming a clofe. 


and diftinét fraternity in all parts of the world, 
they naturally became the agents, the brokers, 
and the carriers of the other nations. The infe- 
curity of the feas and highways had led them to 
devife more eafy and convenient methods for 
tranfporting money-fecurities. They accordingly 
became our faétors and bankers, before the ufe 
of reading was known: and they were alfo our 


firft phyficians. ‘The Oriental languages were fa- - . 


miliar- to them, and at a time when Galen, Hip- 
pocrates, and the other fathers of medical fcience, 


were known in Europe only through the medium - 
of Arabic and Syriac tranflations, the Jews were 


almoft. the only perfons, who, by taking advan- 
tage of the labours of antiquity, knew how to 
‘treat difeales with any fort of method, 

Their theoretical opinions and general fyftems 
are detailed, at full length, by Riolan ; but they 


are 
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aire no longer deferving of notice. Their practice; 
however, was more fuccefsful. All the different 
feéts, which had arifen among them, while they 
exifted as a united people, had combined the 
ftudy of medicine with that of their religious 
tenets. We have already obferved, that thé Effenes 
and Separev]as were renowned for their fkill in the 
treatment of difeafes, and that the name of the 
latter fignifies healers. They even preténded to 
work miracles, and the ignorant clafs of this 
people (perhaps at that time the moft ftupid and 
moft fanatic of any nation in the world) were 
often inflamed to fuch a degree by thefe fup- 
pofed miracles, as to alarm the Pharifees, who 
were the titular proprietors of the national worfhip. 

It is believed, that the univerfity of Sora, which 
was founded in Afia by their Rabbins, dates its 
origin from the 200th year of the chriftian era. 
The Jews migrated to Spain along with the Moors, 
who refembled them in many of their cuftoms and 
opinions, and who receiving, as they did, confi- 
derable affiftance from them in fupporting their 
armies, naturally allowed them liberty to form 
their different commercial and fcientific inftitu- 
tions. 

The Jews had fehools at Toledo, at Cordova, and | 
at Grenada; and medicine was an obje& of parti- ‘ 
cular Git; in them. Huarte, in his “Trial of 
Wits,” affirms, that the Jews are the moft proper 

12 |  perfons - 
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perfons for the exercife of the medical profeffioris 
This people, mingling as they have done, with 
all the nations of the globe, have conftantly,’and 
in every fituation, retained their original character. 
The authority of a legiflature, that feparates 
them from the reft of mankind, has ftamped all 


their habits, and impreffed even the features of 


their face with indelible traces; and the cruel and 
unceafing perfecution, of which they were, efpe- 
cially at that time, the victims in all parts of the 
world, has rendered this diftinétion more complete 
and irremoveable. Huarte fays, that their tem- 
perament and character are precifely thofe moft 
fuitable for a phyfician. The fubtilties by which 
he endeavours to fupport his opinion, may not, 
perhaps, produce convition; but one thing is cer- 
tain—that in his time the’ moft efteemed,. and, 
probably, alfo, the moft able phyficians were Jews, 

It is well known, that Charlemagne placed ‘great 
confidence in Farragut and Bengefta, and that 
Charles the Bald entrufted the care of his health 
to Zedekias. Francis the Firft was defirous to 
have a phyfician of the fame nation, and wrote 
to Charles the Vth, requefting him to fend him 


one from his court; but the perfon whom the lat- ! 


ter recommended to him being fufpeéted of chrif- 
tianity, he ordered him inftantly to depart, with- 
out even deiguing to confult himron the fubjeét of 
his complaint: | | 


When 
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When the priefts fecured to themfelves the ex- 
clufive exercife of the medical art, in feveral of 
the Weftern ftates of Europe, as they had for- 
merly done in Greece and Egypt, they intrigued 
with the Popes and Councils, in order to excite 
every fpecies of perfecution againft the Jewifh 
phyficians, whom they juftly regarded as very 
dangerous rivals. They obtained formal excom- 
munications againft thofe who committed them- 
_ felves to the care of Jews; and they prevailed upon 

weak princes to profecute, with all the rigours of 
the law, fuch of the latter as dared to poffefs 
knowledge, and to fuccour their fellow-creatures. 
But thefe anathemas and prohibitions had no 
effect upon any but the common people, who 
were configned to the care of ignorant friars, 
canons, or deacons, and upon obfcure individuals 
among the Jews, who did not enjoy the protection 
of potentates, or of men of rank and influence. 

In France, in particular, the priefts were fuc- 
cefsful m their endeavours to become the abfo- 
lute mafters of the medical profeflion. They, 
among other things, enjoined celibacy to all thofe | 
who exercifed it. Accordingly, the phyficians find- 
ng no longer any advantage in remaining free, 
were induced to enter into orders, which held out 
to them the profpeét of rich benefices, prebends, 
abbeys, and even bifhopricks. Thus Fulbert, » 


Bifhop of Chartres; Lombard, Bifhop of Paris ; 
fs Dont | feveral 
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_feveral monks, fuch as Rigord, author of the Life 
of Philip Auguftus, and Obizo, Abbot of St. 
Viétor, and phyfcian of Louis the Big; > laftly, 
feveral prebendaries, as Robert of nie phy- 
fician to Margaret of Provence ; and feveral in- 
ferior and untitled ecclefiaftics, as Roger of Pro- 
vins, phyfician to Louis the VIIIth, all united the 
profeflion of medicine with the priefthood, and 
acquired, by thefe means, great wealth and re- 
pute. , The Lateran Council, held in 1123,. cen- 
fured, in, very fevere terms, this fpecies of am- 
phibious beings *, who difgraced both profeffions 
by their avarice, their impoftures, and their fcan- — 
dalous lives. But the French priefts and monks — 
bade defiance to its thundering anathemas : and 
it was not till three hundred years after, that 
common fenie, and a regard to propriety and the 
public good, triumphed pre over their artifices. 
A fpecial bull, procured by the Cardinal ad Ef-. 
touteville, which permitted phyficians to marry, 
effected their complete feparation from the clergy, 
and by this means alone, puta ftop to a great 
variety of, fhameful abufes. - 

From that time forward, the Tovah phyficiang 
were lefs fubje@ to. perfecution : they were al- 
lowed to fettle in confiderable numbers, in France, 


* They alfo practifed as lawyers, in which capacity, their 
extortions were equally infamous. | 


L/ 


in 
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in the Netherlands,- in Holland, Germany, and 
Poland; and they every where acquired an af- 
cendency over the other phylicians, which was too 
uniform to be afcribed to any thing but real 
talents, | 

At prefent there exifts fcarcely any memorials 
of this great fuccefs in praétice: the views and 
obfervations of fo many men, who were held in 
the higheft eftimation by their cotemporaries, now 
repofe along with them in their tombs: We learn 
that they cured difeafes; but the particulars of 
their exertions are unknown to pofterity, and have 
been loft:to the progrefs of the art. 


+ 


‘ SECTION IX. 


Of the Firft Se& of Chemical Phyficians. 


THE fcience of chemiftry, as well as medicine, 
had been introduced into Europe by the Arabians, 
who, having been long converfant with the 
art of diftillation, had fubjeéted various fimples 
to chemical procefles, and had produced feve- 
ral new and ufeful remedies in their laboratories. 
Their chemical theoriés, crude and undigefted, 


were promulgated in Europe, along with their 
14 tranf- 
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tranflations of the Greek authors. The opera- 
tions, by which bodies are decompofed and re- 
duced to their elementary principles, and which 
enable us to recompound the fame bodies, by 
the reunion of their fcattered elements, or pro- 
duce, by means of new combinations, other fub- 
fiances, endowed with properties to which we 
find nothing analogous in nature:—Thefe opera- 
tions, fo aftonifhing in themfelves, were calcu- 
lated to fill with ftupid wonder a fet of ignorant 
minds, whofe ideas formed, as it were, but an 
affemblage of errors. The early chemifts, ac- 
cordingly, were regarded as forcerers, and were 
obliged to exert great caution and addrefs, in 
order to avoid being torn in pieces by the people. 
But, at laft, the principle of curiofity, the thirft 
of the gold, which they expeéted to make, and 
the love of life, which they hoped to prolong by 
the products of this new art, triumphed over the 


terrors of hell, from which they believed it arofe. 


Deceitful hopes, couched in the obfcure language 
of the prevailing fuperftitions of the time, allured 
thofe who were endowed with ardent minds; and 
the mafs of abfurd fictions, which they already 
poffefied, feemed infufficient to exhauft and fa- 


tiate their credulity. In times, indeed, when | 


knowledge is much more generally diffufed, we 
may obferve this principle to be continually in 
queft of new objects: the difcovery of error ap- 

| pears 
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‘pears to be a painful feeling to the human mind, 
for which it endeavours to confole itfelf by fearch- 
ing for frefh illufions. 
‘Accordingly, they flattered themfelves with the 
hope of being able to make gold, to cure all 
difeafes by a fingle remedy, and to render man 
immortal. It was by puriüing thefe chimeras, 
that the chemifts of Europe made their firft dif- 
coveries, and that feveral men of fuperior ge- 
nius, in other refpeéts, extended and improved 
them. Such, too, were the firft fteps of a fci- 
ence, which now, after having pafled through the 
hands of fome genuine philofophers, is arrived at 
that degree of accuracy in its operations, which 
muft henceforth preferve it in the fure road of 
advancement ;—a fcience truly fublime in the 
objeéts of its refearches, ahd in the univerfality 
of its methods, and which is, at once, the general 
key to all the branches of natural knowledge, 
the true guide of the arts, and the moft formidable 
barrier againft thofe very fuperftitions, in the midft 
of which it originated among us. } 
It is a remarkable circumftance, that thofe 
among the alchemifts, who were moft infatuated: 
with thefe abfurd expeétations, pofleffed, how- 
ever, fome found ideas, or, rather, fome happy 
views with regard to the fcience of medicine. 
At a time, when the fchools were every day be- 
coming more and more imbued with the {cientific 
prejudices 
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prejudices of the Galenian and Peripatetic fyf- 
tems of phyfic, the alchemifts, urged on by their 
enterprifing genius, and ftimulated by the pre- 
dileGtion which they felt for extraordinary. ideas, 
and for new and üntrodden paths of purfuit, be: 
gan to form a juft conception of the principles: of 
the animal economy. They foon perceived; that it 
was neceflary to feparate its ftudy from that of dead | 
matter, and that the beings, who are endowed 
with life and fenfation, are fubjetted to different 
laws from thofe which govern inanimate objects. 
Arnauld of Villanova, Raymond Lulle, Ifaac-le 
Hollandois, and Paracelius, may all be faid, to 
have been treading in the path of the Hippo- ; 
cratic fyftem. Paracelfus, whom the folitary 
practitioner, cited by Bordeu, calls the greateft 
fool of phyficians, awd the greateft phyfician of 
feols, was unqueftionably the prototype of moun- 
tebanks—a perfect pattern of pride, madnefs, 
and impudence. From the obfcurity of the ,ale- 
houfes of Bafle, he prattifed upon the credulity 
of princes, and even of, fome men who were, in 
other refpeëts, very enlightened for their age. 
Leaving thefe difgraceful haunts, and attended by 
a multitude of infatuated adherents, he. poured 
forth a volley of lies, abfurdities, and abufe againft 
his rivals. He profcribed every thing which was 
not his—he cried. with a frantic. voice, “ Away 
with Greek, Latin, Arabian!” and he publicly 
| . burnt 
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burnt the works, the fame of which he was de- 
firous to deftroy. 

Such was Paracelfus, who fancied iintole a 
great man, becaufe his name was oftener men- 
tioned in all parts of Europe, than that of any 
of his cotemporaries. Since that time, the fe- 
_vereft juftice has fucceeded this infatuation, and 
there is not a fingle phyfician, whofe opinion is 
allowed. to have any weight, who has not per- 
ceived the inconfiftency of his ideas, and ‘the ex- 
travagance of his pretenfions. How often have 
all the odious and ridiculous features in his con- 
duct been expofed and detailed! And yet, juftice 
compels us to acknowledge the real fervices 
which he rendered to fcience; the utility of the 
remedies which he firft introduced into praétice, 
or which he employed with more holdnefs and 
fuccefs than his predeceffors; and that peculiar 
fort of fagacity he poffeffed, which, without me- 
riting the name of real genius, prepares the mind 
for certain difcoveries, to which a more cautious 
mode of procedure never could have led. 

1 Paracelfus had perceived the principal errors 
of the prevailing fyftems of phyfic, amd had fome 
diftant idea of the reforms which they required; 
and if his natural difpofition had allowed him to 
do juftice to thofe whom he impudently copied, 
while he was abufing and reviling them; if he had 
not been conftantly obtiged to work upon the 

panier 
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paflions of the multitude which furrounded him, 


he, no doubt, would have been able to promote | 


to a great degree, that revolution which was def- | 


tined, fooner or later, to effeét the revival of the 
true fcience of medicine in Europe. 


SECTION X. 


Revival of Learning and the Feet Syfiem 
of. Medicine. 


Pærore the capture of Conftantinople, the 
trade and manufactures of fome towns in Italy, 
had revived, in that country fo favoured by na- 
ture, a tafte for fcience, for literature and the 
arts. ‘The Italian language, formed as it was 
from the remains of the Latin, and on which fo 
many hordes of barbarians had left the traces of 
their progrefs and oppreffive dominion, had at 
length affumed a more fettled charaéter. Some 


original, and even elegant writers in it, began. 


to imitate the claffical beauties of which the an- 
cients have left us fuch tranfcendent models. Tt 


was found to be fufceptble alfo of other beauties, 


of a lefs fimple nature, but which feem to be 
inherent fo it, and which a captious tafte alone 
would wifh entirely to profcribe. | 

Italy 
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Italy ferved as an afylum for thofe men of 
letters. who had fled from Conftantinople; and 
was the firft to experience the happy effeéts of 
the knowledge they had brought with them.— 
Ancient literature foon became generally dif- 
fufed throughout the country, and tafte made 
rapid progrefs, owing to the influence of a ge- 
nial climate and the moft enchanting fcenery 
in the world, or to the prefence of many of 
the mafterpieces of art, which had been tranf- 
mitted from the happy ages of antiquity; or, 
finally, to the progreffive impulfe of induftry and 
commerce, and the encouragement which fome 
enlightened governments gave to men of learn- 
ing and of fcience. GET | 

The Italian had already become a rich and 
harmonious language. It was now fuddenly 
breught to the higheft pitch of refinement, in the 
_ fame way as all the languages of modern Europe 
have been improved,—by the attentive ftudy of the 
great models of antiquity: and the conflux of all 
the learned men of Europe to Italy, bore fome 
faint refemblance to thofe brilliant periods in 
Grecian ftory, when it was cuftomary to fee all 
thofe among the neighbouring nations, and even 
among the conquerors of the world, who had 
learnt to know of how little value human life is 
without the luftre of talents, and, above all, 
without the light of reafon—when it was cuf- 


tomary 
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tomary to fee thefe men repairing from all qiiai’= 
ters, and mixing with the difciples of the cele: 
brated philofophers and orators of the times. 


Among the patrons of learning and the pro: 
moters of knowledge, there are none whofe me-- 


mory has been more honoured by pofterity, than 
a family of Florentine bankers. . The Medici, in- 
deed, have done more for the advancement of 
philofophy, of literature, and the arts, and con- 
fequently for the happinefs of fucceeding ages; 
than all the princes and kings of the earth put 
together. Highly refpected, as long as they were 
fatisfied with the noble and liberal exercife of 


their trade, and did not afpire to any other. — 
fpecies of influence than that derived from the 


popularity which they acquired by their talents 
and their virtues, they have left immortal tefti- 
monies of their worth, and have impreffed with 
a deep fenfe of gratitude the hearts of all the 
friends of philofophy, of literature, and the arts: 


and the merit of having fo powerfully contri-. 


buted to the progrefs of the human mind, ought, 
perhaps, to outweigh the reproaches which, in 
other refpeéts, they have too juftly deferved. 

The two greateft men among the Medici, were 
unqueftionably Cofmo and Lorenzo.—The glory 


of Cofmo is more pure; but the career of Lo- « 


renzo was more fplendid ; and even the moft rigid 
judges are forced to allow him the praife of bril- 
liant 
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liant and noble qualities. Who, indeed, was 
ever found to combine, in a more eminent de- 
gree, the fincere love of his country, with great 
political talents, and the elevated fentiments of a 
generous mind, with that {kill and addrefs which 
enabled him always to preferve his popularity ? 
Yet, it was only by the mof fortunate accident, 
that he efcaped from a plot of affaffination, in 
which a pope, a cardinal, and an archbifhop, 
were concerned, and the execution of which 
no one could be prevailed upon to undertake 
but two priefts; for common ruffians fhud- 
dered with horror at the idea of committing fo 
great a crime in the church, and during divine 
fervice *, 

Lorenzo de Medici was not-only a warm pa- 
tron of philofophy, of literature, and the arts; 
but he alfo contributed by his own writings, to 
the diffufion of that fublime and liferal fyftem of 
morality of the Platonifts, which, though unfor- 
tunately founded on principles that will not bear 
the ftriét teft of reafon, has, at leaft, the recom- 
mendation of infpiring the mind with fentiments 
of confcious dignity. 


* « Diffe (Monteficco) che gli non baftarebbe mai l’animo, 
commettere tanto eccefo in chiefa, ed accompagnare tradi- 
mento col facrilegio.” 

Mach. lib. 8. 

For further details, fee The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, by 
Rofcoe. 
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The poems of Lorenzo alfo deferve to be 
tanked among the benefits which he conferred 

upon learning. Although not free from the 
blemifhes of his age and country, they are diftin=' 
guifhed by a tinéture of melancholy, and gran- 
deur of conception, which we fhould be glad to 
meet with more frequently in the works of the 
Italian poets. | 

The writings of Hippocrates were now pretty 
generally known, and were taught, illuftrated 
and commented upon, along with thofe of Plato. 
Phyficians cultivated literature, and men of letters 
were in general phyficians. In vain did Petrarch, 
jealous of the repute which the rifing art began to 
enjoy, utter the moft violent inveétives againft 
it and againft all its votaries: neceffity, which is | 
much more powerful than hatred, foon fuppreffed . 
the outcry ofthis poet, and of fome other wits, who 
had been at great pains to collect from the facred 
as well as profane authors, every thing which 
could injure the caufe of medicine, and tend to 
degrade it in the publi¢ opinion. 

The fudden appearance of the venereal difeafe, … 
which had commenced its ravages at the fiege of ; 
Naples, in 1494 *, and which rapidly fpread over 
Italy, France, Spain, &e. had rendered the affiftance « 

of the art more indifpenfably neceffary, and confe- 
quently had conferred upon it a greater degree © 


* See note [G]. | } 
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of importance. The anatomical difcoveries of 
Vefalius and Columbus; the practical fuccefs of 
Berengar of Carpi, and the claffical labours of 
Mercurialis, Capivacci, Calvus, and Profper Mar- 
tian, had procured it a degree of credit in Italy, 
little inferior to what it had acquired during its 
moft flourifhing period among the Greeks: and 
the human mind, freed from the fhackles, which 
had ftinted and diftorted its exertions, and after 
having exhaufted, if we may ufe the expreflion, 
its tafte, upon the arts of rhetoric, poetry, paint- 
ing, and fculpture, began to feek new food for 
its a€tivity, among the different branches of na- 
tural and moral fcience. | 

While the Italian tongue made fuch rapid im- 
provement, the French and the other European 
languages, were: in a very languifhing ftate, and, 
indeed, weré daily becoming more and more dif- 
fend by the fragments of the Greek and Ro- 
man idioms, with which they endeavoured to 
conceal their poverty. | 

Médicine advanced with more equal fteps; and 
in Italy, France, and Germany, made nearly 

fimilar progrefs. The fchools began to affume a 
‘new charaëter : that of Paris, in particular, dif- 
tinguifhed itfelf by the moft complete and fuccefs- 
ful revival of the Hippocratic fyftem; and perhaps 
‘the beft commentators upon this great man have 
been produced in this fchool. I fhall content 
ik CORRS | ” myfelf 
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myfelf with mentioning, in this place, Jacot, Durét, 
Houlier, and Baillou, the perufal of whofe works © 
will always be inftruétive for praétitioners. This 
fame fchool, too, had the honour of educating 
and poflefiing TFernelius, whofe comprehenfive , 
mind was able to reduce to a regular fyftem the 
moft extenfive knowledge, and to communicate it 
in a ftyle which was at once extremely philofo- : 
phical and elegant. About the fame period, 
Fabricius of Acquapendente among the Italians, 
Fabricius Hildanus in Germany, and Ambrofe 
Paré in France, reformed, in fome meafure, the 
art of furgery. The two laft enriched it with | 
very accurate and circumftantial defcriptions of . 
difeafes and their methods of cure. The former, 
colleéting thofe which already exifted, arranged 
and combined them in a fyftematic form: while, - 
on the other hand, Guy de Chauliac gave a cor- 
rect view of the ftate of furgery in his time, and, : 
in particular, of the four Se¢ts into which the 
whole body of praétitioners were divided *. | 
However, the intercourfe between the different 


* The firft of thefe feëts followed Roland, Roger, and the 
Four Maftérs * ; the fecond were adherents of Brunus and. 
Fheodoric ; the third, of William of Saliceto and tina 
frauchi; and the fourth confifted of the German furgeons, 
who to their bandages, ointments, and potions, added the 
ufe of charms. 
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nations of the globe, which was daily becoming 


more> eafy and habitual, redoubled, in fome mea- _ 


fure, the emulation of men of fcience, and pro- 
duced an extenfive diffufion of learning. The 
difcoveries which were made in one country be- 
gan to be no longer unknown to its neighbours. 
Voyages and travels were multiplied, and, by their 
means, each celebrated profeffor, from his chair, 

r from the privacy of his ftudy, fpoke, if we 
may fay fo, to the whole civilized world. 

Linacre went to Italy to procure the know- 
ledge, which, at that time, there were not the 
ineans of obtaining in England. He became the 
difciple of Demetrius and of Angelo Politian, 
and lived in the ftriteft intimacy with that aflem- 
blage of men of learning, whofe fame bad induced 
him to quit his native country: and when he came 
back to England fome years afterwards, loaded with 


the moft honourable fpoils, his return was diftin- | 


guñfhed by a marked public fervice. Linacre 
prevailed upon King Henry the VIIIth, to whom 
he was principal phyfician, to found the College 
of Phyficians of London ;—a refpeétable inftitu- 
‘tion, which, even at the time of its eftablithment, 
was productive of real benefit, and has fince con- 
‘tinued to increafe in fplendour and utility. Lin- 
acre was Prefident of it at its opening, and exerted 
his utmoft. endeavours to promote its welfare ; 
and, in order to. affociate his name {till more 
APE K 2 clofely 
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clofely with the advantages which he exhedied to 
accrue from it to his country and to the art, he 
bequeathed his own houfe to the College, with 
the intention, that it fhould ‘continue to be the 
place of its meetings, and the fcene of all its 
labours. ' 


SECTION XI. 


Of Stahl and Van Helmont. 


Durine the laft century, chemiftry experi- 
enced a fudden revolution in Germany. This 
change, which had an aftonifhing influence upon 
the progrefs of natural fcience, was effected by 
Becher, and his difciple Stahl.—Stabl was one of 
thofe extraordinary men, whom nature: feems to 
produce, from time to time, for the purpofe of 
effecting the reform of the fciences. . She had 
endowed him with that keen fagacity, which 
enables the mind to inveftigate thoroughly the 
objeéts of refearch, and with that prudence, which | 
leads it to paufe, at every ftep, in order to eden 
fider them in all their different afpeëts ; with that 
guicknefs of Heal and comprehenfivenefs a 
of underftanding, which embraces oe in their — 
combinations : and with+ that patience in obfer- 
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vation, which follows them through all their mi- 
nute details He was, like his mafter; chiefly . 
diftinguithed by the rare talent of tracing ana- 
logies’ and points of comparifon, between the 
moft ordinary phenomena, and thofe which ap- 
pear moft unaccountable; by the aid of which it 
is frequently poffible to difcover the immediate 
caufe of the latter, and thus to found the moft 
fublime theories upon the moft fimple reafonings. 
It would be foreign to our objeé to enumerate 
the chemical labours of theie two great men: it 
may fuffice to obferve, that they were the firft 
who introduced philofophy into a fcience, which, 
till then, had been conftantly flu€uating between 
a {mall number of important truths, and a mul- 
titude of abfurd errors, and which, from the |. 
very nature of its refearches, feemed deftined to 
_ remain for a long time the inheritance of quacsery, 
“or the deceitful va of the moft extravagant 
‘hopes. — 

Stahl undertook to accomplifh in medicine, 
‘what he had before effeéted in chemiftry. He 
had been educated in the dottrines of Hippo- 
crates, and none knew better than he, the im- 
provements they were capable of deriving from 
the obfervations and philofophical views of the 
moderns. He perceived, that the firft thing to — 
be done, was to feparate the general ideas, or 
principles of medical fcience, from all extraneous - 
f K 3 hy pothefis. 
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hypothefis. He had remarked, that, as medicine 
employs itfelf upon a fubjeét governed by paru- 
cular laws, the ftudy of no other object of nature 
is capable of difclofing, at leaft direétly, thofe 
laws; and that the applica led of the doétrines 
which have been moft firmly eftablifhed in other 


branches of {cience, to that which has in view the _ 


knowledge and due regulation of the animal 
economy, neceflarily becomes the fource of the 
moft pernicious errors. | 
Every age has its peculiar tafte and fafhion. 
The fame fciences are feldom cultivated, for a 
great length of time, with the fame degree of 
ardour: they give way to others: and all of them, 
during theie tranfitions, experience changes, more 
or lefs favourable to the improvement of their 
fyftematic arrangement. At different periods, 
medicine lias afflumed the tone of the prevailin 
fciences : it has even endeavoured to {peak their 
language, and to fubjeét itfelf to the fame rules : 
fo that it has pafied fucceffively through all the 


different fyftems, that have acquired any degree — 


of celebrity in the world. The neceffity of con- 
fining it within the {phere of thofe facts, with 
which it is ftriétly conneéted, and which alone 


can afford juft views with refpect to the human ' 
frame in a ftate of difeafe, and ufeful indications 
of cure; this neccfity, which had been formerly — 


recognifed by RppRerele had been alfo dif- 
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tinGtly perceived by Bacon. "Stahl accomplithed, 
at leaft in fome refpects, what Bacon had merely — 
ointed out. fs ag | 
_ The ideas of Stahl have, in general, been very 
imperfectly underttood : We may even affert, that 
they have been almoft equally dishgured by his 
cenfurers and by his admirers. The caufes of 
this mifunderftanding deferve to be detailed ina 
particular work. It would, I think, be ufeful to 
exhibit the Stahlian fyftem, in more determinate 
points of view, than the author himielf could 
poflibly have done. Hitherto the points, in which 
it is diftinguifhed from the doétrines of. the an-_ 
cients, and thofe, in which it is related to them, 
have never been ) cifely afcertained. Perhaps — 
too, it would be advifable to conclude a work of 
this defcription by a fyftematic view of the pro- 
gre{s: of the fcience fince the time of Stahl, and 
of the future advances which we have every rea- 
fon to expeét at no very diftant period. It would 
probably refult from this inveftigation, that the 
reforms, which have been already effected, and . 
thofe which may be hereafter accomplithed in the 
fame fpirit, muft be afcribed, in a great mea- 
.fure, to this extraordinary man ; both on account 
of the found ideas which he direëtly eftablifhed, 
and of the impulfe which he communicated to 
public opinion. It would too, I am perfuaded, 
_ appear, that, notwithitanding thg haughty man- 
K 4 oa ee 
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ner in which tha? “adverfaries of Stahl have at- 
tacked him; notwithitanding the awkwardnefs in > 
which fome of his dif iciples have defended, ex- 
plained, and ‘commented upon his works, fill 


his influence has not been lefs powerful -in me di- È 


cine, than in chemifiry, and that to both fciences 3 
he has rendered everlafting fervices. In this 4 
place I fhall content myfelf with. obferving, that 
even his fmalleft performances are replete with 
enlarged views, and, at the fame time, abound in 
valuable minute remarks ; and that the great 
work, which contains the expofition of his gene- 
ral theory, is liable to erroneous interpretations, 
merely from the indefinite meaning of a leading 
ity over all the ac- 
ceflory and fubordinate illuftrations ;—an obfeu- 


- rity, however, in which the author deemed it 


prudent to envelope his doétrines, in 0 order to ; 
fhield himfelf from perfecution. yg 
The phenomena of life depend upon a à caufe ; 
or, to fpeak more correétly, are the refult or na- : 
tural confequence of fome preceding event, which — 
we know only by the fubfequent events connected | 
with it, that is, by the phenomena themfelves. 
To this caufe different names have been applied, 
at different periods of medical and philofophical * 
hiftory. | Fappoer ates called it the zmpulfive prin- 
ciple, ivepueou, : Since his time, it has received fuc- 
ceffively the appellations of foul or anima, ner- 
VOUS | 
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vous power, Jenfi bility, vital Principe jolidum 
vicum, S&C. 

aT When the diftinétion betive een al and matter 
was eftablifhed in a for mal and dogmatic manner, 
what had formerly been the foul, now became 
the mind; and philofophers, in league with the 
spheal oguts, regarded it as immaterial. The body, 
“therefore, was diftinguifhed from it, by the cir- 
cumftance of its being body; and in order to ex- 
plain the functions of the different organs, they 
adopted, according to the opinions of the age or 
country, various caufes or powers, which they 
believed to be material as well as the body, but 
fubjeéted by unknown relations to the mind, their 
comimon regulator. Certain notions of a ftill 
more dogmatical natere having led to the opinion, 
that thought is exclufively a function of the mind, 
effential even to its exiftence, and of which the 
exercife continues, without interruption, during 
the whole courfe of life, and terminates only at 
the diffolution of the body; the word foul, con- 
fequently, could no longer be reftriéted to the 
‘defignation of Behe firft caufe, or abftraët idea of 
the phenomena” of life ; but was ufed to exprefs 
"the principle of doesnt or thought itfelf, and, 
in ordinary language, was employed to denote 
the moral being, or the whole affemblage of our 
_ ideas and fentiments. 
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From among all the eee which feemed fit ta. 
exprefs the moving principle of animated bodies, 
Stahl chofe the word /oul; and for the following w 
reafon: According to him, this principle is in- 
divifible, and exerts an equal influence upon all 
the organs of the body; and the differences, . 
which are obfervable in their operations, or in. 
the refults of thefe operations, depend on. the 
firn@ture of the parts, which modifies, in fome 
meafure, the principle itfelf, and caufes it to ex- 
_ perience the affeétions, or to produce the aétions, 
peculiar to each of thefe organs. ‘Thus, it digefts 
_in the ftomach, breathes in the lungs, fecretes. 
the bile in the liver, thinks in the head, or prin- 
-cipal dependencies of the “brain. Such was the. 
doétrine of many ancient philofophers; fuch, too, 
was the opinion of fome of the firft fathers of the 
church, and particularly of St. Auguftine, who has : 
delivered it, in à manner both clear and ingenious, 
in his fhort treatife, “ De quantitate anime.” 
By this doétrine, they did not attempt to explain 
the nature and primary eflence of the living prin- + 
ciple, which is completely inexplicable: but they 
were freed by it from the inconvenience of being } | 
obliged to refort to the double or triple foul of 
the Platotate and as, upon the fuppofition of — 
its immateriality, its action upon the body, with ‘ 
regard to all the movements which thought and 

volition produce, has never been called in quef- 
| tion, à 
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tion, it was not more difficult to conceive, that it 
acted in like manner upon it, with refpett to all 
the funétions where thought and volition are not 
— concerned; and that, too, according to the laws, 
which, in St. Auguftine’s opinion, are eflential 
_to the union of mind and matter, or what he 
a believed to conftitute living man. But the ig- 
 norance or duplicity of modern fchoolmen made 
them refufe their confent to the difcuffion of opi- 
nions, which they themfelves held, but which 
they did not underftand: and they found, and, 
perhaps, will long continue to find it more con- 
yenient to iflue afiaehe nds: and to perfecute. 

If Stahl, then, had made ufe of any other 
term than that of fowl, to which he carefully 
avoided attaching too precife a meaning, he would 
have found it difficult to efcape the Peptddchds 
of impiety and materialifm, and, what is fill | 
worfe, the implacable fury of perfecutors, who | 
at that ‘time formed a very powerful party. A 
fingle word was fufficient to preferve to him the 
reputation of orthodoxy, and to fecure his tran- 
quillity. This confideration mnft appear a fufli- 
cient apology for that ambiguity of expreffion, 
which pervades his writings; although it may 
have become the caufe of many theoretical blun- 
ders, and even of feveral praétical errors, into 
which fome enthufiaftic admirers of Stahl have 

fallen: and ayeeough it was very eafy to prove, 
# that 


: 
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that the unity of the vital principle is equally 
confiftent with all the various ideas we can form 
_of its nature, it appears that Stahl did not place 
great reliance on the found reafoning, or on the | 
candour of the theologifts of his age. 

In order to do juftice to the views of Stahl, the 
greateft man of his profeffion, who has appeared 
fince the time of Hippocrates, it would be necef- . 
fary, I- repeat, to enter into a detailed expofi- 
tion, not only of his general principles, but alfo 
of a ‘great number of particular ideas, which 
ferve to illuftrate and confirm them.—Some per- 
fons, who judge upon the word of others, with- 
out reading for themfelves, and others, who judge 
in the fame way, even after having read, regard 
him merely as the author of theories, which cap- 
tivate the imagination, but from which no real 
praétical rise can be derived. From 
my own experience, on the . oe I am 
convinced, that there is no writer more pable of 
teaching the true method of obferving nature, 
and of fuggefting happy expedients at “the bed- | 
fide of the patient. His theory of the chronic 
affections of the abdomen, confined within thofe 
limits, beyond which the author does not appear! 
to have been defirous to extend it, is fufceptible 
of the moft frequent and general. application; 
and his treatife On Hemorrhages is, without ex- 

| ception, 
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ception, the moft valuable produétion, in prac- 
tical medicine, of which modern times can boaft. 

After having fpoken of Stahl, it is incumbent 
upon us to make fome mention of Van Helmont. 
Not, that Van Helmont is at all deferving of being 


ranked with Stahl; for, in no refpeët, can he be 


compared. to him: but becaufe both of them 
have, : with unequal powers, and by different 
paths, arrived at refults, nearly fimilar, and 
differing, perhaps, only in the language in 
which they are exprefied. Their opinions, too, 
have been developed and conneéted together, by 
men of genius, whofe judgment, having fufficient 

firmnefs to brave the tyranny of prevailing opi- 
nions, has refcued. thefe two original charaéters 
from the oblivion that feemed to await them. It 
is in this ftate of alliance, if we may fay fo, that 
their theories have reappeared in our fchools. It 


is from | the pens of thefe diftingüifhed writers, * 


that they have acquired, at leaft in this country, 
. a degree of renown, which has contributed not a 
“little to the real advancement of the art. | 
Van Helmont had fpent his youth in ftudving 
“the works of the adepts. Endowed by nature 
«with a glowing imagination, he increafed its ar- 
dour by his acquaintance with them; and thé fire 
their furnaces had the effect of completely 
inflaming his mind. Yet, amid the tarnifh 
of alchemy and fuperftition, 7 which his 
1e 


de 


gaftric organs exert upon the reft of the fyften 
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ideas are too often obfcured, vivid sal ‘ 
à a 


hght are at times obferved to appear. It was in i 
purfuiug the path of error, that he made feveral 
fortunate difcoveries, and it was in the language of. 
quackery, that he announced the fublimeft satis ie: 

Van Helmont was one of the moft inveterate | 
opponents of the Galenian fyftem, and of the — 
fchools that were moft in vogue in his time. ‘He, — 
indeed, allows no opportunity of attacking the « 
latter to- efcape him; and he frequently combats — 
them with great jme and difcernment. No- — 
thing, certainly, could be more unlike his fyftem 
of phyfic, than that which was then generally « 
taught; but the circumftance of thinking differently j 
from the reft of mankind is not always a fure « 
criterion of thinking rightly. | 

Van Helmont has the merit of being the frft a 
who demonftrated the influence bios the epi- 


Some obfcure hints of this influence, were, no 
doubt, to be found in Hippocrates ; but the latter — 
appears to have noticed it merely for the purpofe « 
of obferving the narrow limits within which he 4 
fuppofed it to be confined. No one, after his 
time, feems to have paid particular attention to 
the fubje&, till Van Helmont perceived the po-. 
tent action of the ftomach upon the other organs 
of the body, and that of the digeftive power 
upon their refpective functions. He remarked, 

t00, : 


a ye 
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too, that the diaphragm, which is placed both as 
a partition and means of communication between 
the thorax and abdomen, becomes, in confequence 

of its connections with other parts, and the vi- | 

» cinity of fome of the moft important vifcera, a 
principal centre of aétion in the economy of the 
living {yftem. 

D erier faéts may hé adduced in fupport 
of this opinion. The phyficians of the Mont- 
pellier {chool have colletted thofe that are moft 
ftriking, and have illuftrated them in different 
works, with much more method and perfpicuity, 
than. Van Helmont ever could have done. 

Fach organ has a fenfibility peculiar to itfelf, 
although clofely connected with, and fubordinate 
to that of the whole fyftem: particular pro- 
perties ferve to diftinguifh it from all the other 
organs; and certain functions are exclufively 
afcribed to it. Wan Helmont fuppofed, that the 
charatteriftic ciftinétions of the different parts of. 
the body, depend upon the caufes that animate 
them: and believed, that in each organ there 
refided a principle, charged with its government; 

that. a fuperior principle, to which the author 
gave the name of Archæus, has the fuperin- 
tendence of all the reft; and that, from their 
concurrence and fyftematic combination, the ge- 
neral principle of life refults, in the fame way as 
the body itfelf.is formed by the union of all the 
Oi | | | members. 


à 
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members. The great Archœus is fuppofed to Vas © 
fide at the fuperior orifice of the ftomach; whence; “4 
as it were from his throne, he iffues his orders too 
the inferior archei, according to their differéné a : 
jurifdictions. The latter, thengb obliged to obey 
, even the caprices of the former, take care always 4 
to add fomething of their own, either good of 
bad; and it is in .all thefe operations combined, 
that the regular aétions ci the healthy ftate, and ~ 1 
the anomalous appearances of difeafe confift. 
The art of medicine, then, according to the 
above theory, confifts in the faithful ftudy of the 
charaéter of the common central principle, and | 

_ of the nature of the other inferior principles ; in 
- knowing when to roufe their induftry, or reprefs 
their rage; and what are the proper means of 
governing their paffions, or cortetting their mif3 
takes.—All this tranflated into common language 
implies, that, in animated bodies, there exifts a 
general caufe of the operations of life; that the 
different organs, though conftantly dependent upon — 
this caufe, have, neverthelefs, certain modes of 
being affeéted, and of acting peculiar to them- | 
felves, which are the neceflary confequence of — 
their particular ftruéture ; that the obje€t of me- « 
dicine is, to trace the laws by which this caufe — 
is governed ; to determine the modifications which 1 
it “undergoes in different parts of the fyftem, — 
and in different circumftances ; and to afcertain | 
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” de! means of operating, ‘both upon the whole 
fyftem in general, and upon any organ in par- 
opi a in order to preferve or re- aula ees the 
_ regularity of its funétions. 
al This “doctrine is confirmed by the obfervation 
of nature. Tt was upon it, too, that Van Hel- 
mont grounded his praétical views.  Unfortu- 
nately, he fancied that genius could fupply the 
place of obfervation, and rejeéting with difdain 
the faéts which had been colleéted by his pre- 
deceflors, he boldly adopted plans of treatment 
that were entirely novel. After the example of 
Paracelfus, he aimed at the prolongation of hu- 
man life; he flattered himfelf that he had dif. 
covered the fecret, and proclaimed it with the 
greateft affurance; and, like his predeceffor, .he 
fhortened his days by thofe brilliant difcoveries, 
. which ought to render their authors immortal. 
Among his works of pure and genuine praétice, 
even his  Meraries acknowledge the merit of 
his Treatife of the Stone. In it, his theory is 
| rendered ‘much more clear; and, even at this 
day, we may pr ofit by the perufal of this original 
effay. ‘We may alfo find, in various paffages of 
his other writings, feveral ufeful views on the 
fubject of fever tl catar rhal affections, and par- 
ticularly on the relations of afthma to epilepfy ;— 
félations from wbich the author deduces a very 
intelligent plan of cure. - 
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As chemift, Van Helmont holds a diftinguifhed M 
rank. Many curious experiments, and even, M 
‘many difcoveries that have contributed to the 
recent advancement of the fcience, entitle him to © 
the everlafting gratitude and efteem of thofe who » 


can duly, appreciate. his labours. It is to him, 
that we are indebted for our fr knowledge of. 
the properties of aëriform fluids ; : and it was he, 
who applied to them the name of gas, by which » 
they ftill continue to be diftinguifhed. 


SECTION XII. 


Of Sydenham. 


Wuen Sydenham appeared in. England, the 4 


fcience of phyfic ftill retained its fchglaftic form. 


_ The progrefs of the other branches of know- 


ledge had hitherto exerted only a prejudicial - 
influence upon it; and the genuine fpirit of ob- 


fervation was eimai entirely unknown,  Syden- 1 
ham, after a fhort courfe of ftudy, aflifted by a little } 
reading, but guided chiefly by the impulfe of a _ 
happy genius, undertook to bring back the prac- 
tice of the art to the path of experience. With 
the prevailing theories of the time he was but 


imperfeétly | 


‘ 
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imperfectly acquainted ; but this circumftance 


was, perhaps, more favourable to his labours, as it 
could never be embarraffing to his felf-love, and 
as he would find the lefs difficulty in following 
the footfteps of Nature. Among the number of 
his friends was the illuftrious Locke, to whom 
we are indebted, if not for the firft principles of 
a philofophical method of inquiry, at leaft, for 


. the firft demonftration of the fundamental truths 


on which they are founded. ‘The friendfhip of 


-fuch a man fufficiently indicates the difpofition of 


mind of the perfon who cultivates. it, and ferves, 
as it were, for its ftandard of comparifon. We 
can, therefore, fcarcely doubt, that the counfels 
of the philofopher muft have greatly contributed 
to the fuccefs of the phyfician, who, indeed, ac- 
knowledges it himfelf with candour*. | 
Sydenham attackgd, with the irrefiftible arms of 
experience, feveral deftruétive prejudices, which 


at that time prevailed. ‘The chemifts, for in- 
 ftance, had introduced into medicine the indif- 
* criminate ufe of cordials, and of ardent or volatile 


fpirits. In acute difeafes, in particular, the abufe 
of thefe remedies was very great. Sydenham 


| proved, that, in fuch cafes, they were almoft al- 


t 


* In his Treatife on Acute Difeafes, he mentions, as a 1 proof 
of the excellence of his method, the circumftance of its 


having received the approbation of his illuftrious friend. 


LQ ways 
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ways injurious, but efpecially at the commence | 
ment of the diforder. The fmall pox, and other 
acute cutaneous eruptions were treated by fudo- 
rifics alone. Sydenham demonftrated, that this 
mode of praétice had been more fatal to mankind, 
than a long fucceffion of deftruétive wars, His | 
Treatife on the Gout has been Fr regarded M 
‘asa mafter-piece of defcription : it is, indeed, the 
moft perfett account of this difeafe which we 
poffefs; not, that this malady always prefents it- 
felf in the manner in which it is defcribed, but 
becaufe we cep conceive nothing more accurate 
Or. ingenious, than the plan of obfervation which 
he there lays down. | 

Hippocrates, in his pes bad fketched 
the outlines of a fyftem of phyfc, as extenfive as 
it was original: (I allude to his treatment of 
-epidemical diforders). During feveral ages, his 
ideas had remained, in a manner, dormant. Bail- 
lou, a Parifian profeffor, in the 16th century, 
appropriated them to himfelf, and extended them ; 
not, indeed, as a man of genius, for he was not . 
fuch, but, at leaft, as an attentive obferver and — 
fkilful praétitioner. He was even led to confider 
them in feveral new points of view. 

Sydenham, without having any knowledge of | 
_ Baillou, perhaps, even ate having read Hip 
pocrates, was led into the fame path by obferva- — 
tion alone. He purfued it with füll greater fuc- | 
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cefs; and in this his chief glory confifts. It is 
only fince his time, that we have become tho- 
roughly acquainted with thofe general variations 
to which the charaéters of epidemic difeafes 
are liable; with the relations they bear to, each 
other, and their conneétion with the different 
apparent changes of the atmofphere, or their in- 
dependence of thefe changes, which is often very 
apparent; with the influence they exert upon — 
fporadie or local diforders; and, laftly, with the | 
manner in which their fucceffion is regulated, 
although the order of it, we muft‘confefs, has 
not yet been fubjeéted to any ER rules, 
upon which we can entirely rely. | 

Thé praëice of Sydenham effected a real revo- 

lution in phyfic. It was’ the triumph, not of a 
tranfcendent genius, who reforms évery thing by 
bold and general views, but that of an obferver, 
who iñveftigates with fagacity, who conduéts his 
refearches with fkill, and who is always guided 
by a fure method. The theories’ of Sydenhara 
were, it muft be acknowledged, contraëted, “or 
even erroneous; and ben the fphere of his 
experience, in which his natural penetration fup- 
plied the place of all other talents, his ideas were, 
in general, very limited ; but no phyfician ever 
exerted fo beneficial an influence on that branch 
of the art, to which all the others are fubfervient— 
on its practical application : and in this refpett, 
LÉ L 3 ne 
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no one was ever more deferving of the title of 
reftorer of true medical fcience, 


SECTION XIII. 
Difcovery of the Circulation of the Blood. 


THE genius of Bacon and Defcartes had pow- 
erfully aided the progrefs of the human mind. — 
Defcartes, in particular, attracted the attention | 
of Europe, by the novelty of his ideas; for 
Bacon was not thoroughly underftood till a much 
later period. The rational fcepticifm and novel 
methods, that were employed in the refearch of 
truth, promifed to change the whole face of in- 
telleétual philofophy. The application of alge- 
bra to the geometry of curves, and a fyftem of 
aftronomy, which explained all the phenomena, 
by the laws of motion, might be expected to 
operate the fame revolution in phyfical fcience. 
The latter, accordingly, was cultivated with 
greater attention. ‘The experimental path, which 
had been fo highly extolled by Bacon, became 
_ generally introduced by Galilei, his cotemporary, 
and the difciples of the Florentine Academy, 
whofe refearches were guided by the moft re- 
gular and accurate methods. Finally, the geo- 

metry; , 
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metry of fluxions, which had been hinted at, and 
even pointed out, by Fermal, Defcartes,’ Pafcal, 
and fome others, was :foon after invénted by 
Leibnitz and Newton*. It opened’a new caréér 
for genius, and furnifhed it with the means of 
purfuing it. It gave reafon to entertain hopes 
of many further difcoveries, which, before, it 
muft have appeared abfurd to attempt. This 
new inftrument, compared with thofé which man- 
‘kind had hitherto poffeffed, was, to ufe an ex- 
preffion of Leibnitz, like the club of Hercules, 
bi a with the feeble arms of mer war 
rior. 

‘Amid this serial impulfe, that had been come 
municated to fcience, medicine did not remain 
ftationary. A circumftance, which I fhould have 
before noticed, had prepared it for all’ kinds of 
innovations, ‘by again fubverting the authority of 
the ancients, whofe phyfiological errors it com+ 
pletely expofed: I allude to the circulation of the 
blood, which had been obfeurely hinted at by 
the unfortunate Servet; more clearly hit upon, if 
I may fo exprefs mpfele by Varolius and. Co- 
lumbus; defcribed with accuracy, and even in 
fufficient detail, with refpeét to the heart and 
larger veffels, by Cæfalpinus; but of which the 
complete demonftration is due to the labours of 

*- It appears to be now afcertained, that tie merit of this 


difcovery is to be exclufively afcribed to Newton. 


L 4 Harvey, 
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Harvey, . to whom the: thera of it is now eme 7 
fively attributed. | x HOWE 

: The new light which was ‘thrown upon § the: 
Beal, economy, by this. important  difcovery, 
- ferved. only, :we may affirm, to redouble the rage 
of. fyftems.,..,. Nothing elfe was thought. of, but, 
to caufe the blood to circulate. more freely, :to 
‘deftroy its vilcofity, to, draw off from the body — 
that, which was fuppofed to bs corrupted, to ,pu- 
rify it, correét it and renew. it,, and: toy, preferve 
the blood-veffels in .a, relaxed. and pervious, ftate.. 
Hence thofe. torrents .of.. aqueous and, dilugnt 
drinks, with which Bontekoe and his adherents, 3, 
inundated their, patients... Hence, that fanguinary | 
fury, which jthe partifans of. Botalli thought. them, 
felves) entitled to exercife,: in, their, treatment of 
all forts. of difeafes s—a,fury, which, Shoughalloaate 
_ ten damped, in fome meafure,.by fyftematic murs 
_ ders, has, ceafed only, for,intervals,, and füll, from 
time to time, reappears.in the: fchools. : Hence, 
too,, that. .wretched..mania..of the transfufion, of 
blood, of fhich, the, practice, almoft always, de- 
prived . thofe:. who had: the. temerity to fubjeët 
themfelves to fo. dangerous an OBGERIOD: of. Shela 
life, or their reafon, | a+ 

Thus, one of the moti kth ERA difcoveries, of 
modern medicine, far, from elucidating the, pracy | 
tice of the art, as there was every reafon to ex- 
pect, ony pad the effect of mifleading weak 


\ imaginations, 
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imaginations, dazzled by its fplendour: and it 
may {till be doubted, whether its application: to 
the knowledge and cure of internal difeafes has 
been of any real ufe. In furgical “cafes, even, 
where its affiftance: is generally regarded as’ int 
“difpenfable, might not obfervation almoft always 
fupply its place ? And muft not we ‘limit its im: 
portance to:the: elucidation of a point in ana- 
tomy and: ‘phyfiology, very curious,’'no doubt, 
an itfelf; but which, if it did not indirectly af- 
feét) many other: interefting queftions* relative to 
ithe animal economy, would; perhaps;/have contri- 
‘buted very little to our ieesileddo of its true 
Jaws? | bevice! ï 

However, eit this point of view alone, the 
denis of the circulation lias been produétive of 
advantages by which the praétice of medicine has 
‘eventually profited; and the @lory of its authors 
can be contefted only by the moft ridiculous envy, 
or the moft inconfiderate attacliment to paradox. 

-We have feen the fcience of medicine fub- 
jeSted fucceffively to the opinions of Heraclitus, 
Pythagoras, Epicurus, Ariftotle, &c. When the phi- 
lofophy of Defcartes, after having been ar raigned 
for its impiety, came by degrees into vogue, and 
was transformed even into a fpecies of fapertti- 
: tion; medicine was carried along by the géneral 
-current.of opinion, and became Cartefian, 
bes ait st à Paes) «+ The 
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The chemical theories of acids and alkalies, — 
which were applied to the fluids of the living { 
body; the pure mathematical theories, by means — 
~ ef which men, who were, in general, of inferior 
talents, both as phyficians and geometers, pre- | 
tended to explain the funétions of the different» 
organs of the body; the hydraulic theories that. 
fucceeded, and which ferved as the foundation - 
of fo many. erroneous calculations with regard © 
to the circulation of the blood and other fluids; — 
and laftly, the mechanical views that were broached, | 
refpeëting the general laws of motion, and. their 
influence on the phenomena of life, or refpeéting | 
the advantages which may be derived froman 1 
acquaintance with them in the illuftrationof thefe — 
phenomena ;—all began to attract very general q 
attention, when there appeared a new profeflor, — 
who was deftined to effect a ne revolution in the « 
fcience, | a 
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SECTION XIV. 
of Boerhaave. 


Dies early part of Boerhaave’s weal had KOE 3 
been fpent in the ftudy of phyfic. Defigned, at 4 
firft, for the church, but afterwards captivated 

with — 
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with a tafte for the mathematical and natural fci- 
ences, upon which he employed himfelf, for fome 
time, in giving lectures, in order to earn a livelihood, 
it was not till he was pretty far advanced in life, 
and after he had acquired a thorough and exten- 
five acquaintance with all the fubjeés of his early 
ftudies, that he commenced his medical career. 
His mind had already been greatly improved in 
point of firength and comprehenfivenefs, and he had 
acquired a habit of rigorous difcuffion and patient 
refearch. But his talent of difcernment, ex- 
ercifed, as it was, upon fubjects altogether new, 
and at a period of life when the impreffions of 
external objects begin to be weakened, in con- 
fequence of a certain diminution of the fenfibility, 
or become more confufed, in confequence merely 
of their variety; under thefe circumftances, his 
talent of difcernment never, perhaps, attained 
_ that degree of perfeétion, which, at the bedfide 
of the patient, can alone render the gifts of know- 
ledge and the powers of reafon produétive of 
real utility. Befides, how could he be expeéted 
to renounce the natural defire of applying his 
more recent acquirements to thofe which he for- 
_ merly poffeffed? Imbued, as he was, with the 
fcholaftic learning of the times, how could he 
have banifhed entirely from his labours the ufe 
of forms, methods, and hypothefis? Relying with 
confidence on the fure and rigid operations of 

| geometry, 
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geometry, how natural was it for kr, fometimes. 
toxwifh to introduce them into a fciencé which it | 
is fo highly: defirable to free from its unica | 
and tooïoften uncertain charatter ! | 

We have above remarked, that Boerhaave was 
pofietfed of great and extenfive knowledge, and was M 
defirous' to apply it to all his fyftems of phyfic. À 
He: had perufed the writers of all feéts, and of. 
all ages: he had analyféd, illuftrated, and com: 
mented upon their works. With all their labours « 
he was acquainted : all their opinions were fami- 
liar to-him. . He appropriated them to himfelf; he w 
modified and combined them, and imparted to the 
whole. that. luminous.‘order for which he is: fo : 
much diftinguifhed. : He foon gave to the world w 
his Infütutions of Medicine and his Aphorifms, — 
two of the moft concife, and at the fame time. 
- comprehenfive, works that fcience had yet pro 4 
duced; and which, for variety of matter and ex-_ 
tent of views, had been furpañled only by thofe 
of the illuftrious Bacon. Happy would it have 
been for chemiftry, which is indebted to him for 
fome:very important. difcoveries, if the imaginary 
notions of various:acrimonies and their neutraliza À | 
tions; and if the:introdu@ion of pure mechanical 
atid hydraulic theories had not fo often disfigured — 
fuch ufeful labours.» Fortunate, too, would it 
have been, if, in his defcriptions, he had adhered 
more clotely to the natural order of the forma- 
tion 


. 
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tion of ideas, and had begun by, colle@ing and 
claffing faéts and data, in place of always com- 
mencing with the conclufions. Then might the 
writings of this extraordinary man have Lean as 
models of the true methods of reafoning and of 
teaching, as they are unqueftionably mafterpieces 
of erudition, of criticifm, of order, perfpicuity, 
and precifion. 

Boerhaave publifhed feveral feparate works on 
various branches of medicine, in all which the 
fame vigour of mind i is confpicuous. His Pre- 
leétions on the Difeafes of the Nerves, his Con- 
fultations, and his Letter to De Gorter, fhew 
that Boerhaave, at a more advanced period of 
life, and after having exercifed himfelf in the 
obfervation of nature at the bedfide of the pa- 
tient, attached much lefs importance to his {yf- 
tems, and that he was gradually approaching 
Nearer to the ideas of Hippocrates, and of all 
found phyficians. But the two works I have for- 
‘merly mentioned, contain the fubftance of his 
doctrines, and, as they were defigned for text- 
_ books to his leétures, they, g give a very complete 
“idea of his plan of Sean 
… The medical {chool, of Leyden, which. boafted 
of many able profeffors, at the time that Boer- 
haave became a member of it, is now no longer 
celebrated but for having produced him: Its 
| fame is, as it'were, eclipfed by his renown. After 
À having 
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having remained, during his lifetime, at the head — 
of the medical world in Europe, his name, for à 
long time after his death, preferved the fame 
degree of luftre. The talents of his difciples, 
difperfed over all the countries of the world, 
have procured it both admiration and refpeét: — 
and, doubtlefs, a name fo defervedly illuftrious, « 
will be tranfmitted to the lateft pofterity, not, 
perhaps, as that of areal and tranfcendent chic | 
lofophical genius, but as that of a very able and 
laborious teacher, and as that of a very elegant 
writer. : 


# 
| 


| SECTION XV. 4 
Of Hoffmann and Baglivi; of the new Solidifrs 


of Edinburgh; and of the School of Mont- 
pellier. | 


Lost eases 


ApouT the fame time, Hoffmann, profefior in 
the Univerfity of Halle, grounded his praétice \ 
and theory upon a néw fyftem, which has received. if 
the name of Solidi/m. It was the old Methodi- — 
cal doétrine*, modified by the opinions of Hlip- a 
pocrates, and by the modern difcoveries in che- 
miftry and philofophy. 


* Profper. Alpini had before agai an attempt to re- 
vive it. 
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The eloquent Baglivi, of whom fcience was 
deprived by a premature death, had fketched the 
outlines of this fyftem, in his courfe of le&ures 
at Rome, the celebrity of which attraéted pupils 
from all parts of Europe, and alfo in his treatife 
De Fibra motrice et morbofa. | 

Thefe two phyficians*, then, rejecting or li- 
miting the opinions of the Humoral Pathologifts, 
according to whom the fluids exercife a dire& and . 
effential influence upon the healthy and morbid 
{tates of the fyftem, reftored this important office 
to the folids.: They endeavoured to fhow, that 
the changes im the ftate of the fluids, are merely 
the confequences and neceflary effects of the: 
changes which the folids experience. In fhort, 
according to their hypothefis, the operations of 
life, and all its revolutions, are effeGted in the 
folid parts of the fyftem, which, from this view of 
the fubject, Hoffmann termed folidum vivens. 
The Solidifts, however, are diftinguifhed from the 
_Methodic feét in this refpeét, that the former, 
along with Hippocrates, acknowledge the exift-. 
ence of a vital principle, the laws of which can 
be known only from the obfervation of the phe- 
nomena peculiar to living bodies; and thefe phe- 
homena themfelves, according to them, refult 
from the agency of this principle upon the fibres, 

* Hoffmann, in his opinions, approaches nearer to Baglivi, 
than to Profper Alpini. 

. among 
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among which nature’ is fuppofed to uve diffi oe 
buted it,.for the purpofe of animating them all à 
_ with a certain portion of energy and activity! 111100 
The principles of Hoffmann are found fcat- | 
tered through ‘his’ extremely! voluminous works, | 
which, however,. difplay much learning, and con- 
tain. many good practical remarks, He has — 
abridged them, and delivered them along with’ 3 
all their illufirations, in his laft performance, in- : 
titled, Medicina Rationalis Syfiemutica. i isan | 
Thete.; principles feem to have givén birth to — 
thofe now taught in the. Edinburgh School ;—a 
-fchool juftly celebrated for a rare +. Fi and 
uninterrupted fucceffion of diftinguifhed pees 
in many different branches:of learning © S24 1°" 
The name of 4nimifis had been applied to the | 
immediate followers of: Stahl, ‘fuch as “Alberts! : 
i Juncker, Nenter, &c. :' 7Ehote, who “have fince: : 
combined his views with the doétrinés of the So-' q 
lidifts, and Chemical or even Mechanical phy- — 
fioligifts, fuch as De Gorter, Gaubius, Sauvage, ] 
and Robert Whytt, have-receivedithe name of 
Semi-Animifis. — prog 10.968 
To conclude; from che opinions lof Stahl and! 
Van Helmont, and ofithe fect' of Solidifts, ex- 
tended, modified, andMcorrected, as they were, 
arofe a new. fyftem, on which Bordeu, Venel,’ 
. Lamure, and, we may venture to fay, almoft 
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the whole fchool of Montpellier, have conferred 
great luftre and renown. This fyftem, enlarged, 
as it has been, fince the time of thefe celebrated 
profeffors, by the extenfive labours of Barthez ; 
fupported by his pupils and fucceflors with all 
the additional proofs which modern difcoveries 
-and the progrefs of the collateral fciences could 
furnifh; improved by the application of philofo- 
phical methods, which men of genius now begin 
to introduce into all the branches of our fcience, 
_—this fyftem appears to be gradually approaching 
nearer to the truth. It will probably foon ceafe 
to be regarded as a particular do¢trine: and, by 
taking mt. ae of the real difcoveries that are 
to be found fcattered among the different fects ;. 
by divefting itfelf of that jealous fpirit which ex- 
 tinguifhes real emulation, and which has engen- 
dered nothing but ridiculous difputes; it will 
probably become the only incontrovertible theory 
in medicine ; as it will form the natural and necef= 
~fary link between all the particulars of medical 
knowledge that have been colle@ed, down to the 
-prefent time, 
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; SECTION XVI. 


i 


Of : the prefent State of Medical Education. 


_ Ix every age the fchools have allowed themfelves L 
to be more or lefs guided by the prevailing fyf- 2 
tems ; which was fo far proper. But, by a fingu- J 
lar fatality, they have, almoft without exception, | 
participated in all their errors, without deriving — 
much advantage from the new truths which had — 
commonly furnifhed the firft hints of thefe fyftems, | 
or from the ufeful views, which the moft abfurd | 
of them might {till fuggeft to intelligent minds. — 
The errors, in general, were more eafily com- 4 
bined with received opinions, and, accordingly, | 
were moft readily adopted. Every thing, which # 
was but remotely allied to thefe doétrines, made 
lefs impreffion upon underftandings that were al- — 
ready preoccupied, and was therefore’ rejected, — 
or fuffered to lie in neglect. The education of 
youth, which, from the! revival of learning, had | 
been Httifteu to bodies of men, flow in their. 
proceedings, and obftinate in their tenets, and, 
who, befides, either from vanity ‘or policy, felt. 
themfelves interefted in oppofing the introduc-, 1 
tion of all new ideas, confequently feldom © 
kept pace with the progrefs of public opi-— 
nion. Among the Arabians, the univerfities were 

plac ed 
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placed in the hands of a particular clafs of men, 
who, though they did not, as among us, belong 
to the Sacerdotal order, yet formed, in reality, 
a diftin& corporate body, the condué and opi- 
nions of which were governed by a certain fpirit, 


that was pretty uniform in its nature and opera- 


tion. Among the Greeks, it is true, the philofo- 
phers prefided over the fchools; but, perhaps, in 
no other nation has the feétarian fpirit been 
pufhed to the fame degree of excefs: and how- 


… ever perfeét the ancient fchools of medicine may 


have been, their fuccefs, in general, depended | 


- much more upon the capacity of the mafters, and. 


much lefs upon the character of the eftablifhment, 
than thofe of modern times. It was therefore 
natural, that they fhould experience more fre- 
quent and entire revolutions. Befides, too, many 
branches of human knowledge, neceflarily con- 


- nected with medicine, were {till in their infancy; 


ut - 
SE en 


and that happy conftitution of the literary world, 
which makes the advances of each part confpire 


pe: the progrefs of the whole, did not yet exift, 


- Perhaps, it may be neceflary to add one fur- 
‘5 remark, (but a remark applicable to all 


ages of the world) viz. that the moft able pro- | 
 feffors have not always fhewn themfelv res the beft 


_obfervers, or. the men of moft comprehenfive 
minds. ‘For, it muft be confeffed, the allegation 
_is not altogether unfounded, that thofe fituations, 
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for which a facility of fpeech may become ‘in it- 
felf a principal recommendation, ruin more un- 
derftandings than they are capable of forming. 
A man foon becomes intoxicated with the fuccefes 4 
of the profefforial chair, as well as with thofe of 
the roftrum : and, if it be no eafy matter to avoid 
being prepofteffed in favour of opinions, which 
we have delivered fo often with applaufe ; it is, « 
perhaps, {till more difficult to refift the tempta- 
tion to rejeét all ideas that tend to contradiét ~ 
thefe opinions, and to endeavour to pervert from w 
their natural meaning, the facts that appear ca- 
pable of difturbing the tranquil enjoyment of cer- — 
tain prejudices, fbi which we spk loag) con- — 
tended. - | 4 

In the fchool of Cos, or rather in the fchool of À 
‘Hippocrates, medicine was taught according to } 
the beft principles. A true philofophical fpirit, 
and not a blind adherence to fyftem, direéted its | 
plan of inftruétion. Obfervation, expétience, the 4 
due culture of the fenfes, and the method of in- — 
duétion, were its foundations. We have already i 
feen, that the pupils of this fchool were conftantly — 
{urrounded. with the objeéts of their future la- 
bours; with books *, inftruments, medicines, and, 
in particular, with patients, without the infpeétion — 


* From a paflage of Xenophon we learn, that, even at that 
time, there exilted a confiderable number of books. - Vid. | 
Memorabilia. ~ , | a. 
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of whom it is aftonifhing, that {ome nations, fuf- 
ficiently enlightened in she refpeéts, have for fo 
long thought it poffible to educate phyficians. 
But in the age of Hippocrates, and for many 
centuries after his time, the fcience of anatomy 
remained in a ftate of infancy; and the anatomy 
of the human body, in particular, was fcarcely 
known. ‘The art of furgery afforded no fixed 
rules for feveral of the moft important operations. 
_ The materia medica was confined to a few reme- 
dies of great efficacy, but too violent to be ufed in 
common practice, without danger. The art of 
_ pharmacy could not be faid to exift. Finally, mi- 
neralogy, chemiftry, mechanical philofophy, and 
all the branches of natural fcience, which have a, 
more or lefs intimate connection with the art of 
medicine, had fcarcely acquired their elementary 
principles, or were-obfcured and loft in falfe and 
ridiculous theories. 
_ This period, then, could not be expected to 
_ produce a perfe& plan of inftruction : although 
that which was adopted, appears to have been, 
_ otherwife, extremely well contrived. It is folely 
With regard to the manner of viewing the living 
fyftem, and of obferving and defcribing the phe- 
nomena of difeafe, that the Hippocratic fchool 
has left us models worthy of imitation, 
T fhall pafs over a long fpace of time, during 
which the condition of the ichools can fussent no 
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very pleafing refleétions to’ the inquirer, and in) 
which the ftate of education nee nominee but 
a fcene of confufion. ‘a 

At the end of the fixteenth, and inthe. fevén- | 
teenth. century, the advancement of fcience was 
great and rapid; while the fyftem of fnfira ion: 
made little or no progrefs. During this period, — 
in particular, we perceive a wide difference be | 
tween the doétrines contained in thé beft books, 
and thofe of the fchools; between the prudent — 
advances, the more (vais and exaét proceedings, 
and the more independent tone, of the authors of . 
the time, and. the blind routine, the {cholaftic 
jargon, and the mean and fervile prejudices, of by | 
far the greater part of the teachers *, EE 4 

It is in the eighteenth century, that’ the fem 1 
of inftruétion has made real progres. To the 
jargon of the fchools has fucceeded a language | 
more pure and more precife. The improvement 
of mathematical methods; the employment: of — 
more accurate means of inveftigation in sphivhes | 4 
and natural hittory; that philofophical {pjrit, : 
which, by degrees, has become univerfal ; that re- 
finement and tafie, which the numerous mafter- — 
pieces in. literature and the arts have rendered a 
fort of want fer the polithed clafs of fossa À 


* The Jefuits rendered great fervices in-this relpe® ; but 1 
the Society of. Port Royal gave the firtt example of. a FER ii 
fophical method of inftruttion. 
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‘all nations; have at length compelled the fchools 
to caft off their barbarous rubbifh. Reafon fur- 
rounded them, and affailed them on all fides: and 
even took pofleffion of their benches. Juftice 
‘is now Mr. them. They have long bravely com- 
bated againft common fenfe; and we may éven 
perceive, that their impotent retains’ would: be 
ready to renew the conteft: but reafon has con- 
quered ; folly has been overthrown, and, in fpite 

tof ‘all its efforts to rife again, muft for éver 

remain fo. The duration and ’ the obftinacy of 
this fhameful’ conflict are precifely the circum- 
{tances that preclude the poffibility of a return to 
ancient-methods, and, above ail, to ancient errors; 
in favour of which latter alone the former are 
of value, in the eftimation of a’ certain defcrip- 
tion of people. Doubtlefs, thofe men, who are 
the firm and faithful votaries of truth, will, in 
all ages, be attacked by ignorance, and t arooied 
by hypocrify : but the triumph of their cauie is 
henceforth fecured. Many parts of human know- 
ledge have attained a fort of perfection ; a rich . 
= of materials is collected tor others: it only 
remains for us to apply the true methods of re- 

Gt to all equally; and, above all, to apply 

em with equal {tri€inefs to all the branches of 

firuétion. | 

But if it be the péculiar bufinefs of the phi- 
| Jofopher to trace thefe methods, it can belong 

i ARP ond only 
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a ne 
only to the legiflator to transfufe the fpirit abs +. 
them ‘into the organization of sine public femina- | 
ries of education. + | 

‘There are, no doubt, many employments, biol “ 
the government fhould content iuelf with merely 
proteéting. When private intereft is fufficiently — 
cogent, every thing fhould be left to it; for the 
interference of public authority tends, for the | 
moft part, only to ftint and diftort its operation, a 
Thus, many great and fplendid undertakings, | ‘4 
from which a whole nation derives advantage, M 
are much better -executed, when the legiflature 
takes no concern in them: and inftitutions, in a 
manner, above the power of fovereigns them; 
felves, are ealily accomplifhed, by the union and 
concurrence of the individuals interefted in them. _ 

We may reafonably entertain ‘Hopes, that this 
will one day be the cafe with education. Know- — 
ledge will, in all probability, become fo indif- 
Du neceffary to the, exiftence and happinefs a 
of mankind, that they will be induced to fearch q 
for it every where with eagernefs. From. that 
= moment, it will become a branch of indufiry, © 
equally honourable and profitable to thofe. who — 
are capable of .exercifing it: from that moment, | ; 
| governments. may rely upon this reciprocity, of.” 
interefts, as tending to fecure both the advance 
ment of fcience, and the progreffive improvement 
of public. opinion, 
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But in the prefent ftate of affairs, when it is 
fo neceflary to ftop the progrefs of rapine, of 
folly, and of madnefs, which are reappearing in 

_fach a variety of fhapes; when quackery, ever 
‘ready to take advantage: of the wavering ftate of 
opinion, fhould be checkéd with more vigilance 
than ever, by the laws, at the fame time that it 
is expofed in all its deformity by fcience ; and 
when the place of ancient errors is as yet but 
imperfeétly filled by well afcertained truths ;—at 
fuch a time, it is doubtlefs incumbent upon go- 
vernment to point out the proper objects of ftudy, 
and to’ give the firft impulfe to public opi- 
nion. ? It is incumbent upon it to eftablifh the 
courfe of inftruétion on a plan conformable to 
the legiflative fyftem of the country, in order that 
they may mutually fecond each other, while they 
are gradually corrected and improved. And it is, 

moreover, incumbent upon it, to lend every pof- 
fible affiftance to phyficians of genius and {kill, 
in order to enable them to effeét the complete 

“reform of their art, which, from its nature, -re- 

Raises, both more vigilant {uperintendence, ang 

gerre power ful encouragement*. 


% ay The Government of the Republic has greatly contributed 
‘to the’ promotion of this object, by organizing the present 
“Schools of Medicine, and, in particular, thofe of Paris and 
Montpellier, 
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CHAPTER IL 
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General Views on the Subjeét of Medical 
Education. “qu 
à 


SECTION L. 


f 


x 
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of the Faculties of ee of the Sources of his. 

Errors; and of the Invention of Philofo phical 
Methods. 
. ; À 
Man, front the nature’ of his. organization, is | 
endowed not only with the faculty of fenfation, « 
and the power of transforming his fenfations into 
conceptions, and of deducing from the latter a 
feries of judgments and moral perceptions; but. 
alfo with the faculty of participating in the ideas : 
and fentiments of others, of appropriating’to him- 
felf thofe which are communicated to him, and — 
of imitating and repeating the actions which 
he witneffes, or which he learns from tefti- \ 
mony. He is. enabled to take advantage of the 
labours of his predeceffors, as well as of thofe of — 
his cotemporaries—-to command the experience + 
ages: and if the means of communication with hi 
fellow-creatures were fufficiently perfect, he mig 
be faid to live in paft, prefent, and future time, 
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‘anid: to coexift, as it wets, non the whole DE 
race. 

It is by means of the fenfes with which na- 
‘ture has furnifhed him, or, rather, that fenfibi- 
lity, which renders ‘all ‘his organs fubférvient to 
the ‘energy of his brain, that man becomes ac+ 
quainted’ with external objeéts. “His fenfations 
are the immediate fourcés of his knbwledge, and 
the organs of his body, in.as far as they are en: 
ated’ with fenfibility, the direét inftruments’ of 
his inftruétion. ~ But urged, as he is, by his wants, 
and by that eager curiofity, which ‘continually 
incites him to exertion, man, at leaft in a focial 
ftate, foon begins to form to himfelf other inftru- 
ments, the artificial products of repeated trials 
and ftudies, which tend to augment confiderably 
_the energy or attivity of his organs. Thefe new 
inftruments of power are fometimes direéily ap- 
‘plied to the organs of fenie; at other times, 
they ferve to enlarge and facilitate the Operations 
of the underftanding; and they even appear, at 
ines, to unfold faculties equally new with them- 
félves. All thefe different inftruments are capable 
of being iinproved by culture, experience, and 
refle¢tioh, and; upon their gradual amelioration, 
ieiposrciive. improvement of the whole human 
Pius depends. 

‘In théir natural order, the ee whieh 
We receive are, no doubt, jut and | conformable 
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o the manner in which we ought to feel. For, 
af they were not, no efforts of art could ever rene. ' 
der them fo. The ideas which they generate — 
ought therefore to have the fame character a 1 
juftnefs, when nothing extraneous occurs to cor- 4 
rupt them, either in frank original fource, or in 
the feries of organic operations that confpire to 
produce them. ‘Thus, it appears, man naturally — 
thinks and reafons juftly. i a 
Sad experience, however, teaches us, that error | 
is more familiar to him than truth. | In all coun- — 
tries, and in all ages, we find him eagerly grafp- « 
ing at chimeras: every where, he appears to be \ 
the fport of the moft degrading prejudices, which © 
he cultivates and cherifhes, and often deifies and | 
~ adores. And fince it cannot be denied, that this fatal a 
difpofition, is common to the whole fpecies, we 
muft conclude, that the original caufe of it exits] 
alfo in nature. lee 
… The chief diftinction FE man and other. i 
animals confifts in his - fuperior fenfibility, or 
the faculty of receiving a greater variety of 
fenfations, and more ps fenfations, than they, 
are capable of procuring. Now, lively fenfa- 
tions occafion prompt-decifions; and a multipli- 
city of fenfations are diftinguifhed and examine 1 
with difficulty. In thefe circumftances, therefi ore, 
the operations of refleétion are liable to become 
nothing but falfe conclufions from faéts, 
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In all thofe cafes, it is true, in which punifhe. 
ment immediately follows error, the latter cannot 
be of any long duration. The cuftom of forming 
erroneous judgements is, in this cafe, accompa- 
nied by a feries of painful feelings; and the 
_firft of all wants leads us, of courfe, to fhun the 

caufes on which they depend. In this way, then, 
_ every one learns to corre for himfelf thefe falfe 
judgments. But the objeéts, to which this ob- 
fervation is applicable, are confined within a very 
“narrow {phere in the focial ftate: they almoft 
all relate to direct and natural wants, which form 
‘but a fmall part of the relations that unite man 
and man, and abridge the empire of folly in a 
very limited degree. 

In general, it would require much time and 
"tranquillity to examine, with due attention, the 
“motives of the opinions we adopt, or of the line 
of conduét we are led to purfue. But the cir- 
cumftances that incite us to a€tion are, in ge- 
- neral, urgent, and oblige us to decide without de- 
fay. The neceflity of coming to a prompt de- 
termination, therefore, is a fruitful fource of 
error, and it is frequently miftaken for a falfe 
inftin&, or produces habits of precipitancy, which 
give it that appearance, even in cafes where there 

would be fufficient time for reflection. 

Strong impreffions may alfo take poffefiion of 
ag judgement, and may disfigure the objeéts, or 
+ at 
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vat leaft prevent us from examining them in all” 
their different lights. In fine, a vicious habit of 
. feeling and judging, contraéted by imitation; and 
the ftill more common and vicious habit of affixing | 
to our own ideas, or to the ideas of others, 
figns which are neither uniform nor well deter- 
mined ; both thefe habits tend to encreafe the 
difficulty of completely avoiding error: and all 
thefe caufes, no doubt, depend, in a more or lefs 
immediate manner, upon the very nature of our 
faculties, and the relations that fubfift between — 
_ us and the objeéts of our judgments. | 
Hence it comes, that man, formed as he is, for | 
reafoning always juftly, reafons almoft: always | 
wrong. Hence it comes, that the fame order 
of things, which renders truth neceflary to him, | 
and which points out its courfe, furrounds him | 
at the fame:time, with {nares and falfe indi- — 
cations; and, in this way, thofe very qualities, # 
which fhould enable him to difcover and to recog- w 
nife it, are apt to become the fources of a num- © 
ber of grofs errors, which conftitute, as it were, | 
his ordinary condition, to which good fenfe forms, 
in fome meafure, but an exception. : 13 
The art of regulating the human ene be- : 
comes, therefore, neceflarily the fubjeét of a le. 
bofious ftudy: itis an art, the theory of which 
demands all the powers of attention, and the — 
practice of which réquires all the cautions of ex» — 
eae perience. — 
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perience. We muft learn, not only to combine, 
to reflect, and to conclude; but we muft alfo 
‘learn to fee, to hear, to touch, or in a word, to 
feel. . Ne PE ti 
Scarcely had philofophers begun to obferve the 
external world and themfelves, when they. per- 
ceived, both what we might become, and what we 
were not. ‘They endeavoured to difcover the 
caufes of our errors and their remedy: but, as 
‘this caufe was ftill operating upon themfelves, : at 
the very moment they were engaged in oppofing 
it, the remedy confequently became more diffi- 
cult of difcovery. However, each framed his 
hypothefis ; each delivered his fyftem. But the 
number of thofe who have taught us how to 
direét fuccefsfully the operations of our under- 
ftanding is very limited; and their labours have 
deft much to defire. 

Hippocrates, Ariftotle, and Epicurus appear to 
have been. the only perfons, among the ancients, 
who were fully aware, that, in this fpecies of 
‘refearch, it is neceflary to begin by the obferva- 
tion of what paffes in our mind when we feel and 
4udge; becaute they alone had perceived dif- 
tinéily, that our fenfations fupply the materials 
of our judgments. But of the opinions of Hip- 
pocrates and Epicurus, on this point, no fyfte- 
matic expofition remains ; and although Ariftotle 
_ has left us an ingenious analyti of the reafoning 
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powers, we may reduce all the true and ufefal 
matter which his ideological writings contain, to 
the celebrated axiom, fo often quoted, but. 
which, in no part of his works, is to be found 
‘ftated in. precife terms. à 
From Ariftotle to the time of Bacon, no real | 
improvement took place in philofophical methods: — 
and error, reduced to a kind of fyftem, became 
every day more difficult to eradicate, 4 
Bacon, taking a rapid furvey of all the branches — 
of fcience, perceived the fource of the vain con- À 
jectures which disfigured them, and of the falfe 
doctrines with -which they were encumbered. 
Not fatisfied with tracing the plan of their re- 
form, he endeavoured to remould the inftrument . 
by which we acquire our knowledge: with him 
the reftoration of true philofophy may be juftly 
faid to commence. 4 
Since that time, the progrefs of fcience has. 
been rapid. Hobbes, Locke, Bonnet, and Con-— 
dillac have fucceffively improved upon the views 
of Bacon*, and have rendered the proceffes of 
philofophical analyfis more fimple and more fure: 
they have, in particular, eftablifhed the rules for 
its employment, upon a more accurate knowledge 
of the faculties and operations of the human 
mind f. | 


[ 


* See note [ I |. ‘ 
+ I refrain from mentioning, in this place, the fic on 
of Condillac, feveral of whom appear to me to have added to 
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~ Thefe faculties and operations, defcribed and 
inveftigated, as they have been, with an extraor- 
dinary degree of minutenefs, exhibit, in what may 
be called the natural hiftory of the underftanding, 
a model of the true method of refearch,—of the 
only one applicable to all the branches of fcience. 
For it is by this method that we are enabled to ob- 
ferve accurately the obje€ts of our refearches, to 
acquire clear and exati ideas of their properties, 
to clafs them and conne them in fyftems that do 
not deferve the name of conjectural: it is by its 
_aid, that we are enabled to ftudy, teach, and com- 
- municate thefe fyftems : and, laftly, it is this me- 
thod which not only fimplifies and facilitates the 
acquirement of knowledge, in the greateft degree, 
but alfo, by prefenting the particulars of which it 
is compofed in their moft natural order, impreffes 
them firmly on the memory, and gives us a ready 
command over them. | à 


_ the precifion of the Analytical Method, and, perhaps, éven to 
“have opened new channels for its employment, and to have 
“eftablithed its principles upon a more folid foundation: but 
they are {till living; and time alone can decide: po the 
. merit of their labours. : 
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de « SECTION IL. a 


ppHcar ion of the Anal lytical Method a the Art 
of Medicine. | 


To return to medicine :—we fhall find that with K 
refpeët to it the employment of the true method of. tt 
refearch will not prove lefs fruitful in ufeful — i 
refults.. Jj 

Man, like other animals, is fufceptible of pain | } 
ful as well as agreeable impreffions. He is even fil 
much more fufceptible of both, than any other M 
known defcription of beings. Of this the reafon is — 
fufficiently fimple. His fenfations proceed froma | 
greater variety of objets; and his imagination, i 
the aétivity of which they augment, reaëts, in its | 
turn, upon his fenfations, and imparts to them a | 
greater degree of energy, or caufes them to. af- | | 
fume new ard unufual direétions. | : | 

Painful fenfations conftitute difeafe, in the fame k | 
way that pleafurable feelings conftitute the {tate of 4 
health and well-being. | ae 

It is eafy.to perceive, that the tri fuffer- | 

mgs and the happinefs of man depend more or | 

_ lefs immediately upon thefe two phyfical ftates . | 
that they are, to fpeak correétly, nothing but | 
thefe two ftates themfelves, confidered in different | 
points of view, or in relation to particular cir- ff 
| cumftances, 
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cumftances.—But to enlarge on this point would 
be foreign to our prefent purpofe. 

A painful fenfation cannot be regarded as a 
_ difeafe. When it is tranfient, nature remedies it 
_herfelf, and the remembrance of it is very foon 
effaced. ‘If pain or uneafinefs, however, is pro- 
longed, then it becomes a real difeafe. In this 
iti however, ae not remain inactive ; but 
adjufts in fecret iety of new a€tions, which, 
for the moft part, are direéted towards the re- 
eftablifhment of health. At the fame time, an 
internal and powerful monitor leads man to feek 
for aid among external objeéts : and having learnt 
from experience, that feveral of thefe bis may 
effeétually remove his various wants, he makes 
trial of them fucceflively, in all thofe cafes, in 
which the fuggeftions of this monitor are heard. 

All our fenfations may, no doubt, be comprifed 
under the two general heads of pleafure and of 
pain ; but they,are, neverthelefs, varied, as it were, 
to infinity, or, to as great an extent as the-ob- 
je&s themfelves which produce them: For exter- 
nal objeéts act upon animated bodies in many 
“various ways; and the more or lefs permanent: 
| confequences that follow their operation are as 
various as the immediate fenfations they occafion. 

This obfervation muft occur to the mind as foon 
as we begin to look around us: the importance 
and frequent repetition of the letion prevent it 
from ever being forgotten. | 

N % It 
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It often happens, however, that there is no re: 4 
lation between the immediate fenfation and the — 
permanent effect it produces. The thing that — 
pleales, may pr ove injurious: the thing that ang 
pleafes, may become beneficial.— Another obfer- 
vation, which is not quite fo obvious as the former. 1 

To conclude; certain objeëts do not, at ff 
caufe any vic tt Me and appear to have 
no very diftinét effect; yet we find, that, after-~ 
wards, either by recolleétion, or by a long con-w 
tinued habit, they produce very important ‘con: q 
fequences.—A third remark, which we make much” 
later ; which is confirmed only by a great number 
of examples, and which, confequently, has n°. 
influence upon.the conduét of man till after the | 
errors he is continually committing, from inat-_ 
tention to it, have become the fource of reiterated 
painful fenfations. | | = 

Before arriving at this degree of knowledge). 
man muft be fuppofed to have colleéted many 
particulars refpeéting the diverfity of the caufes 
that are capable of producing in him the feeling 
of uneafinefs, and of thofe that tend to alleviate © 
or remove it. The mere defire of avoiding pain: 
ful or difagreeable. fenfations, would initiate him 
to make a 7 7 4 exertions ; ‘and; ai the ‘i 


vations, at fre no. GUE very imperfeét, \ but 
more or lefs calculated for the ule “oF families, 
communities, and nations. we eee | } 
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Fortunate accidents, the example of other ani- 
mals, the appetites of perfons in a ftate of difeafe, 
would all ferve to augment, by degrees, this ori- 


ginal ftock of knowledge. Experiments would be 


quickly multiplied ; and by this increafe in their 
number alone, they would become more bold, 
rational, and applicable to our daily wants. : 
Condillac has remarked, that men naturally 
analyfe ; that is, that they naturally obferve, com- 
pare, and judge correétly. Nothing can be more 
true: but it is only with reference to fimple objects, 
—to objeéts which may be viewed in all their dif- ~ 


ferent lights at once, that the obfervation is alto- 


‘gether juft;—with reference to facts the mutual 


relations, or identity. of which are eafily recog- 
nifed;—and with reference to fixed, or nearly in- 
variable data, that are limited in their number, 
and equally eafy to colleét, to determine, and to 
compare in every point of view. 

Unfortunately, thefe favourable circumftances 


. do not attend the ftudy of feveral fubjeéts, that form 
an important part of our knowledge. The objects, 


for example, to which medicine and moral philofo- 


phy are direéted, prefent many ferious difficulties. 


The fciences of medicine and.ethics, accordingly, 


muft remain much longer in a ftate of infancy ; or 
at leaft their principles bu of necefiity, be longer 
in acquiring that evidence and folidity, without 


which they can fcarcely be regarded, by exact 


NS | minds, 
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minds, as forming real bodies of fcience. On the ‘ 
other hand, thofe branches of refearch that alm 
at the determination of the moft fimple and in- 
variable properties of bodies, as, for inftance, the 
properties of numbers or extenfion, will, in the — 
hands of men of talents, make very rapid ad- 4 
vances, of which the human mind may juftly À 
boaft, and of which, at every new ftep, it may « 
verify the certainty, and even duly appreciate ! 
the importance. 

In proportion as the ie ds of our knowledge à 
are augmented, it becomes more neceflary to clafs | 
them and diftinguifh them.  Claffications are, in- 4 
deed, abfolutely neceffary for affifting the memory, 
and for regulating the operations of the mind. If « 
they were limited to this obje&t, they would invari- M 
ably be produétive of benefit. But men are too of- — 
_ ten led to imagine, that nature fhould fubjeét herfelf , 
to the order they prefcribe to her; and prefump- — 


tuoufly deduce praftical rules for all poffible cafes, « 
from this order, which, for the moft part, has no. 
exiftence but in their own imaginations. : 

In this way, methods of arrangement become — 
a new fource of confufion: in this way, the“ 
mind, deviating from the true path of refearch, — 
fubftitutes, in the place of real objets, its own 
fiGtions and chimeras; in this way, the abftraéy 
notions it acquires (which, of courfe, muft be 
yery inaccurate, fince their elements are liable 
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“to be changed upon every freth lien) be- 
come the bas of judgments and practical rules, 
probably, of the higheft importance ;—and fre- 
. quently, thefe dde and practical rules have 
no jutt foundation whatever. : 


a ery 
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Of the Difficulties that oppofe the Application of 
the Analytical Method to the Obfervation and 
(Ff reatment 4 Difeafes. 


AMONG the various pane which man, from 
his wants, is obliged to ftudy with attention and 
affiduity, there are few that combine, in the fame 
degree,. as medicine, ‘all the difficulties attendant 
on that unfettled and variable character we have 
been defcribing ; and there are few, in which the 
rafh and inconfiderate employment of generaliza- 
tion may be attended with more ferious difad- 
vantages. 

_ To give an example: we foon learn ii obfer- 
vation, that the fymptoms of pain of fide, cough, 
_fpitting of blood, accompanied with fever often. | 
occur together. We, confequently, foon accuf- 


tom ourfelves to regard this affemblage of fymp- 
: N À toms 
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toms as a particular affection, and apply to it the 
name of p/eurify ;—a name taken from the pain 


of fide, which being always felt by the patient, 


becomes, of courfe, to him the Labbe ur os 
fymptom. 

In many ‘cafes, in which thefe different pheno- 
mena take place, they are relieved by profufe 


natural hemorrhages—and artificial evacuations — 


of blood produce the fame effet. ‘The patients, 
fuffering much from thirft, feel a defire for mild 
and diluent drinks: thefe drinks occafion gentle 
fweats, and the latter contribute alfo towards 


recovery.  Expeétoration now takes place; and : 


PE ee | 
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this difcharge, too, may be promoted by other — 
. deobftruent drinks. Finally, after a more or lefs 


evident effort of nature, the fymptoms altogether 
‘difappear, and health is re-eftablifhed. | 
In the lift of remedies correfponding to the 


catalogue of difeafes, oppofite to the word Pleurify, « 


we accordingly find, in the firft place, blood-letting, 
diluent ‘drinks ;—next, deobjiruent and expecio- 
rating remedies ;—and, laftly, gentle fudorifics. 


It is evident, that in this inftance I adopt the … 
moft favourable fuppofition—that, in which the « 
fymptoms are well characterized, and in which the # 
effects of the medicines are ftriking and eafily dif-_ 


tinguifhed.‘ Thus, we are fupplied with an 
axiom, or rule of praétice ; the dedu@tion of which 
fhews us in what manner all the other rules aed 

be 
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_ be obtained; in thofe cafes where their forma- 
tion is conduéted upon fure principles, and ona 
proper plan. 

Suppofing the fymptoms pe by the ab- 
firaét term pleurify to occur by themfelves; and 
the nature of the curative means, and the time 
and order of their adminiftration to have been 
accurately obferved; in fuch a cafe, the word 
pleurify certainly denotes nothing more or lefs 
than the character of the difeafe; and the fuccefs 
of the remedies employed may be confirmed by a 
fafficient number of examples. In this cafe I re- 
‘peat, the rules that are laid down for the employ- 
ment of thefe remedies, are, in reality, deduced 
from facts, and obtained by the fure method of 
induétion. 

But, in other cafes, to which we alfo apply the 
word pleurify, on account of the prefence of the | 
principal phenomena, exprefled by this generic 
term, bloodletting is found to be injurious; diluent 
drinks augment the difeafe; deobftruent medicines 
either exhauft the ftrength, or produce abiolutely 
no effect; while, on the other hand, it happens, 
that, fometimes, copious vomitings, occurring 
fpontaneoufly or produced’ hy art, anthelmintic 
remedies adminiftered in more or lefs inconfiderable 
dofes; at other times, the fpeedy employment of 
cathartics and diaphoretics ; at other times, again, 
4 the application of veficatorics, &c. remove, either 
inftan- 


‘ 
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inftantaneoufly, and, as it were, by enchantment, 
or moderate by degrees, and. by a fucceflion of © 
partial crifes, the lanciñating per of fide, iid 
cough, hemoptyfis, &c. 

Thefe cafes, fo different from each other, fince 
they can be cured only by different modes of. 
treatment, are, it is true, characterized by certain | 
acceffory fymptoms by which we may immediately 
difünguifh them; or by particular circumftances 
from which we may indireétly deduce their ex- 
ifience. But before they had been recognifed, 
defcribed and diftinguifhed by attentive obfervers, 
they remained for a long time confounded together 
under the deceitful difguife of a common name. 


SECTION IV. 


The fame Difficulties and Dangers occur in the 
| Claffification of Remedies. 


Ir we proceed to the claffification of remedies, 
we fhall often meet with the fame obftacles: and 
thefe obftacles will be found to ome upon the 
fame caufes.  —- 1 | 

One remedy, for infiance, promotes perfpira- 
tion ; we, accordingly, place it in the clafs of 
Sudorifics :—another removes the fuppreffion of 
the menfes; and we, confequently, rank it among 

| the — 
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the Lmmenagogues.. Thefe properties, which, 
from impertéct trials, have been afcribed to them, 
and in the determination of which fo little regard 
is, in general, paid to the particular circumftances 
of the cafe, and the circumftances in which the 
remedy has been adminiftered, are often com- 
pletely illufory; unlefs, indeed, we have the good 
fortune to employ thefe remedies in cafes precifely 
the fame in all refpeëts, as thofe that furnifhed 
the original obfervations. We, alfo, very foon 
perceive, that the remedies we call /udorifics may 
‘impede or fupptefs perfpiration ; that thofe which 
we qualify with the term emmenagog wes may often 
increafe the fpafm or inaétivity of the uterus, 
and aggravate the difeafe they were deemed _ca- 
pable of curing. ae 

_ The fame muft be acknowledged with regard to - 
all remedies that poffefs fpecific properties. Of 
thefe, there are none, which, according to the 
cafes they are employed in, may not produce 
abfolutely contrary, or, at leaft, widely different 
effects. + 
_. Ifwelook into the books of materia medica, we 
_ fhall find many remedies ranged fuccefively in al- 
moft all the different clafles of medicines; whence 
we might be led to believe that they all produce the 
fame effeéts: And, as the traces of the original 
obfervations that occafioned thefe contradictory 
qualities to be afcribed to them, are, for the mott 
ve | … part, 
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part, entirely loft, it is only by dint of labour and 


refearch, that we are able to extricate ourfelves — 


from this labyrinth. Hence, it comes, that the in- 
difcriminate perufal of thefe works is fo very dan- 


gerous, even for a great many phyficians. Hence, : 
“it comes, that thofe phyficians who refpeët the lives 


of their patients, and are not inclined to place an 


overweening confidence in their own judgment, M 
find themfelves obliged, fometimes, to recur to. 


. the original fources of information, and to try to 
difcover, in the obfervers, the myftery of thefe 


apparent contradiétions; and at other times, to 
« i \ . y 
repeat the experiments themfelves, endeavouring” 


to forget what they have met with in books, in 
order to learn it from nature. Hence, too, per- 


haps, that invetérate fcepticifm with which medi- 


cine infpires many enlightened minds. 


The reader will have little difficulty in con- 1 


ceiving, that, when the circumftances are changed, 


the operation and effects of remedies upon the 


animal economy, can be no longer: the fame. 


Now, the circumftances, in which living bodies « 
may exift, are as fufceptible of variation, as the — 
whole of the external or internal caufes capable of ~ 
acting upon them. In faét, they are fynonimous — 
with thefe caufes; and as the delicate fenfibility M 
of the human frame renders it liable to be affeéted “ 
by a number of different agents, it As folely by | 
the moft diligent obfervation, that we can learn 4 


to 
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to apply the remedies precifely in the circum- 
ftances which indicate their employment, and 
that we become juftly entitled to expett determi- 


nate effeéts from their exhibition. 


SECTION V. 


Of the Attempts that have been made to improve 
Medical Claffifications. 


Tue abufe of fyftem, as Ariftotle had remarked 
even in his time, is not lefs injurious to the inte- 
refts of fcience, than its total want. Of this we 


have juft feen fufficient proofs, and the above- 


mentioned philofopher affords us more than one 
example in fupport of thofe we have already ad- 
duced. ‘This tendency, indeed; appears to be 
one of the moft deceitful and dangerous fnares, if 
we may ufe the exprefiion, to which the human 

mind is AT: | | 
In the courfe of daily practice, which obliges 
them continually to compare the methods of clat- 
fification with nature, men of reflection very foon 
perceive the incorre€tnefs of fuch arrangements. 
. They fee nature fporting; as it were, nt that 
ppierie pride, which fondly imagines it poflible to 
com- 
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compenfate for inaccurate views by the pomp +2 
fÿftem, and which appears defirous to dazzle it: 
felf by a fort of fcientific fplendour. They feél | 
the neceflity of recurring to the obfervation of 
fats, and of determining with greater precifion ‘ 
the ufe of general terms. Hence the idea of de- 
| ions ithe firft ftep towards a reform of the 
methods of arrangement. 4 
If our object were only to obtain purely rational 

views of fcience, and to examine the objects of | 
refearch merely with reference to a few particular 
or very fimple properties, definitions would cer- 
tainly be fufiicient for our purpofe. They are 
eafily underftood, and enable us to reafon corre@ily. 
But the cafe is different when we attempt to — 
apply our knowledge to practical purpofes. Then, - 
it is no longer queftion of abftraët terms, which « 
ought always to retain. the meaning in which td 
were firft employed. It is no longer the circle or. 
the triangle of geometry ; it is no longer the si 
tions of fixed and’ invariable numbers. Nor is it © 
that pleurify defined by a phrafe which calls to M 
mind the cough, the pain of the fide, the fangui- … 
nolent expectoration: but we have to confider L 
various combinations of phenomena, always dif: « 
fering from one another, always particular and M 
| fpecific, that prefent themfelves to view: and the : 
more we are capable of juft obfervation, the lefs 4 
we ts of thofe fuppofed fimilarities of dif. 
cafes, | 


a 
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eafes, which have no exiftence but in the brains of 


unrefleéting or inattentive obfervers.. In fhort, we 
conclude by difcovering nothing but individuals to 
exift in nature. Hence, Leibnitz was led to affirm, 
that there are not two leaves which refemble each 
other in every particular. 

Thus, then, the inevitable errors, which the 
vague and undeterminate meaning of words in- 
troduces into our methods of arrangement, foon 
fuggeft the neceflity of referring our general ideas 
to the elements of which they are compofed, that 
is, to the objets, or to the particular facts from 
which they are deduced; the neceffity of afcertain- 
ing, whether thefe ideas comprehend the latter 
exaCtly, and whether they may not prefuppofe 
others which have not been derived from obferva- 


tion; in fine, the necefty of accurately deter-. 


mining their mutual relations, and the precife 
“meaning of the terms that are ufed to denote them. 
To attain this object, we, at firft, have recourfe 


to. definitions ; but we foon perceive, that their . 


aid is very infufficient ; ‘that there are many feri- 
ous inconveniences attendee upon cläffifications: 
and that a definition, in order to be exaét, and 
to leave no vague impreffion upon the mind, muft 
“approach more and more to a circumftantial de- 
fcription, and can be perfected only by becoming 


an aûlual defcription of the abject to which it 


refers. 
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#} SECTION VI. 


Of other Difficulties da we have to encounter. 


In this way, inquirers find themfelves brought 
back to the point from which they had ‘fet out, 
and furrounded by all the difficulties in which hed 
multiplicity and variety of the objets of refearchr, 
had at firft involved them. After having remark-. ; 
ed the abufe of fyftematic arrangement, they feel 
more ftrongly than ever the ftate of abfolute in- | 
capacity, in which the privation of this artificial 
inftrument leaves the mind; and find, that they 
muft either overcome thefe diet or fubmit. 
“to wayer la adage between ignorance and, 
‘error. eut : 

Thefe obfiacles short sapere an proved ar. 
rangement of the particulars of our knowledge, 
and thefe inconveniences, which manifeft them | 
felves, efpecially when we, endeavour to apply our 1 
acquirements to practical purpoies, are not the 

only ones we have to furmount. The ftudy of 
‘different fubjeéts prefents different degrees of dif. 1 
-culty: the objeéts of refearch, for inftance, may 
not be all equally eafy to obferve and inveftigate 
properly: the advantages we may derive from 

their ule (the only ‘aban in which it is of im= 
portance | : 
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portance to us to become acquainted with them) 
may be more or lefs extenfive, more or lefs direét, 
and more or lefs obvious. The fubjeéts which it 
would be moft ufeful for us to ftudy, arew ry far 
from being always the moft eafy to learn. To take 
_anexample conneéted with our fubjeét: how much 
experience in obfervation, how much fagacity is 
required for diftinguifhing, in a difeafe, the pri- 
mary and effential phenomena that chara¢lerize 
it,—the phenomena to which all the others are 
merely acceflory or confequent! How great fkiH 
and difcernment are necefiary for appreciating the 
influence which the latter have on the original 
diforder, and for afcertaining the modifications 
they produce in it, even while they remain 
entirely fubordinate! How much prefence of 
mind and attention are requifite for following all 
the variations of fymptoms; in order not to, be 
deceived by the different appearances which the 
difeafe may aflume, in its different ftages, or by 
‘the changes, which its natural character, or new 
‘and unufual combinations of fymptoms, or the 
influence of external circumftances may caufe it 
to experience! Add to this the embarrafiment, 
which the inveftigation of the remote or proximate 
<aufes cannot fail to occafion to an accurate ob- 
ferver.—Upon this point, however, I muft beg 
leave to revert to opinions which I have elfewhere 
delivered, but which it is abfolutely neeeflary to 

0) keep 
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keep conftantly in view, if we are defirous to bes a 
come acquainted with the method of reafoning — BS 
upon a feries of obfervations. | a 
1 The term caufe fhould not lead us to regard 
® the phenomena of nature as involved in one ano- 
ther, or-as engendered and generative by turns: F 
for our knowledge is entirely confined to faéts— 
and all that fyftematic obfervation can effeël, is to 
eftablifh their analogies or differences, their mu- " 
tual independence, or their fubordination and con- x 
nection. Two faéts may either refemble, or 
differ from each other: they may appear always | 
together, or may happen fometimes feparately. 
If we obferve one event conftantly fucceed ano- 
ther, we call the firft the cau/e, and the latter we . 
fiyle the effe@. But thefe terms impart no new. 
qualities to the objeëts- they denote; but merely — k 
exprefs the order of their futcetion: However, — 
it is of great importance for us to: afcertain this. 
order ; fince the prefence of the former event an-" 
nounces with certainty the appearance of the lat- 
ter. Without this fort of knowledge, all hiftory 
would form but a vain feries of recitals, wholly 
devoid of connection. Without this knowledge, 
the hiftories of different difeafes, imperfeét and 
ridiculous as defcriptions, would become ufelefs, 
‘and even dangerous, as ftandards of -comparifon 
“for practice. ‘12 
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"| Bat lif it be difficult to afcertain. the order of 
events, which the fpontaneous operations of na-. 
ture, or the ordinary courfe of things prefent to 

| view: it is doubtlefs far more difficult to recog- 
nife‘and determine, with precifion, the fucceflion 
_of thé phenomena which may be called artificial, 
* fince art produces them by the i hanimac em- 
+ ployment of various unufual agents. | 
_. Aman, for example, experiences pain, after à 
variety of circumitances, which may be all equally 
Reapable of occafioning it. If this pain ceates of 
‘its own accord, amidft a number of other cir- 
cumftances, which are complicated and conneéted 
together, nothing -but ignorance and want of re- 
flection could lead us to regard the real caufe of 
the difeafe and of the cure as eafy of difcovery. 
If the favourable change takes place after the 

_ ufe of certain remedies, which, from analogy, 
- were prefumed ‘to be beneficial, the conjecture, 
| that they have really been fo, becomes more un- 
. certain in proportion as the inftances of a fimilar 
| fuecets, in fimilar cafes, are lefs numerous: and 
“it is only in the courfe of time, and by repeated 
lobfervations in different’ circumitances, that it 
| is to attain a very high degree of probability. 
TI have deemed it advifable to place in the 

: - firongeft light thefe firft obftacles that render the 
_progrefs of the mind, in the ftudy of medicine, 
and, above all, in the application of its gener al 
AA 0 2 viens 
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views or principles to practice, fo difficult and 
uncertain ; thinking, that it could not but prove 
ufeful, to afcertain the different fources of our. 
errors; fources which, unfortunately, are too pro- — 
lific, and’ which are inherent in the very nature 
of the objetts of refearch, or in that of the in- | 
firuments we employ for inveftigating them and 
applying the knowledge we acquire to the com- . 
mon purpofes of life. 


SECTION VII. 


+ 


4 


We always neceffarily revert to Syfiem, which, in 
itfelf, can never prove prejudicial. How, then, 
ought it to be applied to Medicine? 


We may obferve, on the one hand, that the 
want of fyftem can never be dangerous for any 
length of time; as nature too powerfully impels 
us to have recourfe to its aid: and, on the other 
hand, we may remark, that the abufe of fyftem 
always proceeds, not from itfelf, but from the” 
amperfect manner in which its rules have been 
traced. We do not err, becaufe we have toe 
much method; but becaufe that which we em- 
ploy is not good, In proportion as it improves, 

| g we. 
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we invariably perceive, that all the faults and in- 


_conveniencies, which we deemed infeparable from 
it, gradually vanifh. The too general rules, drawn 


from the refemblances of objeéts, are corrected 
by other rules, deduced from their differences, 
We recur to particular faëts : the diftinctions and 
exceptions themfelves are arranged, and formed 
into other more partial fyftems; and from all 
thefe fucceflive operations, the effects of which 
ferve mutually to correct or balance each other, 
are deduced refults which become every day more 
accurate and perfeét. | 

In the application, in fine, of our theoretical 
knowledge to the purpofes of life, and to the 
alleviation of our daily wants; in thofe opera- 
tions of the mind, in which the flighteft errors 


of reafoning may be produétive of the moft fatal 


confequences ; there is {till an experimental and 
practical method, the offspring of the conftant oh- 


_fervation of facts, and of the uninterrupted em- 
ployment of the inftruments of ftudy. A happy 
anftinét, rather than fcience, points out the firft 
principles of this method, and follows them as 


a fure guide, long before its proper rules can 


have been determined. But in a fhort time, 
ftience illuftrates and extends them :—philofophi- 


cal genius connetts and arranges them, and, 
above all, improves their application. Enriched 


if by the continual acceffion of new obfervations, di- 
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reéted from day to day by views, at once more ‘ 
Séneral and more fure, this praétical method is, — 
. In time, enabled to re&tify whatever is too abfo- i 
Jute or rigorous in other fyftems too excluñvely M 
confined to theory: and when fubjected itfelf to 
‘certain modifications, indicated or rendered ne- 
‘eeffary by particular circumftances, it becomes, in 
‘fome’ meafure, -aflociated with the idea of talents, — 
‘of which it is’ the offspring, but the place we 
ech it never can fupply. 

‘Inthe ftady of the therapeutic branch of rane 
fic or, in that branch which it is the aim of ! 
‘all the ‘others to improve, the rules can be:ide- 
‘veloped only at the bé of the patient: and. 
their application can be determined ‘only’ by. a. 
long feries of examples, which fhould, in a man- | 
ner, exhauft all the poflible combinations of | 
“fymptoms, or, at leaft, repeatedly difplay the ele- 
‘ments of thefe combinations; and which, in parti- 4 
‘cular, fhould be firmly impreffed on the memory, — 
in order that we may be enabled to recognife, at 
“firft view, the ‘diftinguifhing charaéters of each « 
_tdifeafe amidft all the complications which wie 3 
“difguite them and obfcure them. 5.14 

It is in this way, that fkilful praétitioners are M 
étihcd, under the guidance of able teachers. i 
Yet thefe teachers, it muft be confeffed, will often @ 
: find, that it is impoffible to communicate to their , , 
hearers certain delicate and fugitive perceptions; 

and - 
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and that there are fome forts of reafoning, which 


cannot be exprefled in precife terms, and certain 


operations of: judgment, which are apt to be 

_miftaken for direét fenfations. The phyfcian, in 
… whofé mind the motives of his decifions: fuggeft 
themfelves by a very rapid affociation; can im- 
part them only to men equally well organized as 


… himtelf. To acquire thefe perceptions, to form 


_thefe judgments, reafonings, and decifions—ig 
. the exclufive attribute of genius, | 


gs 


SECTION VII. 


Of the great Influence which Language exerts: 


upon the Sciences; and of tts Refi 


A LU the various caufes capable of accele- 
rating the progrefs of fcience, there is certainly 
none more powerful in its operation, than Jan- 

‘guage ;—a truth too generally admitted to require 
“further proof and illuftration in this place. : Lan- 
guage, the firft bond of focial union, the off- 


{pring of the firft fraternal ties, . after having 


formed and ratified all the contraëts of rifing na- 
tions, has ferved to connect more clofely the inte- 
als and exertions of individuals, to direét them 
ce © À by 


LA 
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by an impulfe that foon became independent of 
them; and, by affociating itfelf with all the de: : 
tails of private and public life, has exerted the 
moft powerful influence upon all the inftitutions, 
dnd upon all the cuftoms of civil fociety. Where: . 
ever the language, and, in particular, the writ- 
‘ten language, was well formed, the progrefs of 
the focial {tate has been rapid and fure. Where- : 
ever, on the contrary, circumftances, which it is 
almoft impoffible to determine with accuracy, had 
led to the adoption of a bad fyftem of language, 
and of fixed figns, or of writing, the nations have. 
remained in ignorance, or have groaned under 
_ the yoke of oppreffion. | | 
But the advantages of language, when well 
formed, and its inconveniences, when vitious, 
have been chiefly felt in the feiences, and parti- 
cularly in thofe fciences, of which the objects 
are very variable, and, confequently, often fee |: 
imperfectly determined. 5 
= Words arreft, as it were, our fenfations: they 
recall them and imprefs them; and by retracing 
them to the mind, they furnifh us with the means of © 
confidering them in all their different lights, of 
comparing theth with one another, and deriving 
from them our fimple ideas, which form the im- — 
mediate refult of this comparifon. Thefe fimple 
“ideas, in their turn, perform, in fome meafure, 
the fame part as our direét fenfations. They be- 
come 
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come impreffed on the memory, they are recalled, 
and compared, by the aid of words, and fo 
forth. | Whence we may perceive, that not only 
_ the more complicated and enlarged ideas are ex- 
preffed, when formed; but are alfo formed and 
developed, by this artificial inftrument of thought. 
It is, therefore, the accuracy and proper employ- 
ment of words, or, more generally: fpeaking, of 
figns, that we muft regard as the criterion of 
_ truth: and it is to their vague character, and to 
_ the uncertain and confufed manner in which they 
“are ufed, that we muft attribute the imperfeét no- 
tions, the prejudices, the errors, and all the vi- 
cious habits, which the mind acquires. 
In almoft all the branches of medical rettisinch, 
the language employed is very ill formed. It has 
become gradually more and more vitiated, by the 
_falfe application of words borrowed from. the 
other fciences, and by a certain unmeaning and 
ridiculous jargon, which a culpable refpeé for 
prevailing prejudices has too often led practi- 
. tioners to adopt. 
It is from the Greeks and Arabians that we 
have derived our firft notions of medicine; and, 
‘it is, in particular, from the works of Hippocrates 
‘and Galen, that the modern profeffors have bor- 
rowed the fubftance of their firft doGtrines. The 
_ difeafes. deferibed by the ancients have retained 
‘the names which had been originally beftowed 
7 | upon 
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upon them: the inftruments, the remedies and 

preparations, which have been difcovered or … 
imagined by the Arabians, have been handed | 
down to us, along with the terms by which they « 
were defignated by their inventors. When the | 
ufe of written language began to be introduced — 
into france, Latin was the language of the © 
learned: our firft medical works, accordingly, | 
are compofed in it. When French came to be. 


ufed, medicine {till retained its ancient terms, 
which fuffered fcarce any change but in their ter- — 
minations. Befides, the barbarifm of the fehools 
‘was, at that time, at its height: and in them it | 
was the fafhion to fpeak in a manner both formal — 
and burlefque, and to write in a ftyle that was 
obfcure and trivial, pompous and unpolifhed. 
In this fiate of things it was fcarcely to be ex- « 
_ peéted, that a medical language could be framed, | 
which would be acknowledged Py. Dr and 
by tafte. 
To take an example :—Anatomy, too often cul- 
tivated, as it has been, by mere diffectors, rather 
than by minds capable of confidering it in its true w 
light, is, perhaps, more than any other branch | 
of medicine, embarrafled and obfcured by this” 
vice of words, which, in time, comes to dit 
figure the objeéts themfelves. It is unneceflary — 
to adduce the proofs of this affertion, which - 
really numberiefs ; for the fact can be no Jonger 
/ a mate 
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a matter, of doubt but to thofe who would be 
incapable of following its examination. Some 
infulated views on the neceffity of reforming the 
language of anatomy may be found fcattered in 
warious works. Vicq-d’Azyr, who, in the Second 
year of the Republic, fell a victim to his ardour 
for fcience, and his zeal in affifting the poor with 
his knowledge, has prefixed, to his Anatomical 
Plates, a difcourfe on the fpirit which fhould 
guide and direét this reform. Notwithftanding 
the ‘refpe& I feel for the memory of a man who 
“has done fo much for fcience, I cannot help ob- — 
ferving, that this part of his work is unworthy 
of the fubjeét and the author. It happened to 
Vicq-d Azyr, as it has done to fome other men of 
letters, and philofophers, who imagine that they 
‘are following the analytical method, becaufe they 
employ its figns and expreflions. But, when we 
attempt to apply this method to new objeéts, we 
muft adapt it to their peculiar nature and cha- » 
raéter; we muft inveftigate and afcertain the rules 
which ought to guide its application; and we 
-muft, above all, avoid that confufion of terms, 
which it is its principal objeé to banith, _ 

Two other celebrated anatomifts and phyfiolo- 
'gifts* have publifhed plans of a new anatomical 
nomenclature. Thefe plans difcover the genius 
of their authors, and appear to have been dic- 
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tated by a true philofophical fpirit. Neverthelefs, 
I feel it incumbent upon me to make fome general 
obfervations on the fubjeét itfelf. hoe 
: The defign of language is to tranfmit and to. 
recall to mind our ideas, or the conceptions of all 
the objects that prefent themfelves to our fenfes. 
Thefe ideas ought, in the firit place, to be clear 
and precife. The fr/ fault, then, of a language 
is, when the terms of it are confufed, vague, and 
fufceptible of feveral different meanings.  Se- 
condly, our ideas fhould be conneéted in a natural 
order, and claffed in fuch a manner as to caufe 
the relations that fubfift between them to be 
clearly and diftinétly perceived. The /econd fault, 
“therefore, of a language will be, when its terms. 
are not formed upon the plan of the attual ge- 
neration of ideas; when they are transferred 
from one object to another ; and when they are 
modified or combined without any determinate 
rule; when the application of rule does not re- 
move every uncertainty with regard to the changes 
in their meaning, and indicate the relations and. 
analogies of the objeéts themfelves, in the gram-_ 
matical relations and analogies of the words by 
which they are defignated. The third property of 
ideas confifts in their facility of recolleétion and 
communication. The third fault of a language, 
therefore, is, when it is difficult to be learned and 
retained. Lafily, this {peaking picture, if we may 
Or fo. 
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fo call it, of our fenfations, or, rather, of the ideas 
which they generate, fhould be capable of dif- 
playing the different charaëters of thefe ideas, by 
the harmony, the elegance, the force, and the vi- 
vacity of its expreffion: it fhould follow all the 
movements of the mind, and trace all their 
fhades of diftinétion; and fhould be able to 
addrefs itfelf with the fame fuccefs to the fenfi- 
bility, the imagination, and the judgment. It is 
not merely the defire of pleafing, or the want of 
, firong emotions, that impofes this laft condition; 
but the clearnefs, the rapidity, the energy, and 
the permanence of the impreffions require it; and 
it is by fuch means alone, that our inteded and 
attention can be fupported for any length of 
time. “Thofe languages, which are at once exa&t 
and elegant, react, as it were, upon the mind, 
impart to it a new principle of aétivity, and, in 
this way, become the immediate fource of a num- 
ber of ideas, which never would have been, pro- 
_ duced without thefe additional impreffions, Some 
-perions may think, that the language of fcience 
fhould aim merely at accuracy, precifion, and 
clearnefs ; and, certainly, thefe qualities are of 
the moft dar confequence : but the fciences 
have not only a peculiar kind of elegance and 
‘beauty; they have alfo their peculiar manner of 
moving the imagination; and, fometimes, without 
tranfgreffing the bounds which a rigorous. tafte 
i prefcribes, 
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preferibes, they may addrefs themfelves even to the ij 
feelings of the reader. é a 

It would be fuperfluous to explain, whit is 
meant by a precife term. In order to be fo, it is à 
fufficient, if the word denote clearly a determi- | 
nate objeét, and be in no way apt to recall the idea 
of any other. | 

The abfolute neceffity which there is for follow- +4 
ing, inthe formation of language, the fame path that 0 
nature purfues in the produétion of ideas, is now | 
univerfally acknowledged by men of fcience; “but | 
Tam of opinion, that they have committed fome. 
miftakes with regard to this point, the caufe of 
which it may” not ape altogether ufelefs to Mae À 
termine. 

The human mind, in its induites has but one 
mode of procedure, viz. from the known to the 
unknown. But, fometimes, from the nature of ! 
the obje€is of refearch, this method may appear 4 
to afflume an inverfe order. In the formation of q 
a great number of our ideas, we proceed direétly © 
from the /imple to the compler ; while, ‘in others, « 
we begin with the-complex in order to arrive at h 
the fimple. ‘Thus, for inftance, when our moral | | 
_fentiments firf begin to be developed, and when M 
the mind firft examines and endeavours to reduce © 
them to fyftem, we begin with the moft fimple 
data: afterwards, we combine thele data, come 
pound them and recompoun 1d nee as it were, to 

. infinity, i 
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infinity, without ever being able to reach the term 

of thefe combinations and compofitions, In the 
| ftudy, on the contrary, of thofe fubftances, the 
analogies and relations of which we are defirous 
to difcover from the characteriftic properties of 
their elements ; in chemiftry, for example, the 
principal ghice of which is to feparate the confti- 
tuent parts of bodies,—the compound fubftances 
are the firft which offer themfelves to view; and 
the fimple ones, or thofe which we regard as fuch 
from not being able to decompofe them, are al- 
ways, of courfe, the laft known. 

Thus, the firft ideas in moral philofophy, and 
the firft terms we employ in the fcience, involve, 
if we may fay fo, nothing more than themfelves; 
and are fcarcely ARE e of decompofition.. In 
the firft ftages of civilization, for example, . the 
term virtue implies merely the idea of frength ; 
-and the ufe of the word does not extend beyon® 
its direct meaning. But, by degrees, the idea of 
ortue comes to compr ehend that of feveral other 
qualities or difpofitions, and the fignification. of 
-the word is thus rendered every day more exten- 
five and complicated. 

In chemiftry, on the other hand, the firft ob- 
jeûs of our refear ches are compound bodies. In 
proportion as we make new difcoveries, analyf is 
generally refolves thefe bodies into fimple ele- 

mentary NIQUE; and the degree of this fimpli- 
be DU ap i a fication 
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fication may be regarded as an accurate criterion 
of the progrefs of the {cience. 
In both thefe examples, the mind proceeds from 


the known to the unknown, but not always from 


the fmple to the complex. 


This naturally leads me to offer fome remarks | 


upon the new nomenclature of chemiftry. My 
high refpeét for its original authors, whofe labours 
have imparted the het powerful impulfe, and 


given the moft ufeful direétion to phyfical feience ; 


—my private efteem for thofe who are {till living, 


mutt be fufficient to fecure me from the fufpicion of. 
wifhing, in any manner, to detratt from the im- . 


portance of the fervices they have rendered 


by the reform of a barbarous and abfurd — 


Janguage. Befides, as the men of fcience, in 


all nations, have fhewn their eagernefs to adopt . 


the new nomenclature, and as its employment af- 


fords, in reality, many important advantages, the — 
propriety of it, in itfelf, can be no longer called ~ 


in queftion. But, as it has been held forth, per- 


haps, in too unqualified a manner, as the model of © 


other reforms of a fimilar defcription, which are | 


à St 


required in various branches of fcience, fome ob-w 
fervations upon the principles that have guided its © 


authors, will not, 1 think, appear altogether a? : 


placed. 
In chemiftry the true radicals of the terms em- 
ployed are not the fimple fubftances; but, on the 


contrary, — 


te 
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contrary, the compound fübfiancés : Thefe are the 
firft known; and they are the firft that receive 
names. According to the found principles of ana- 
lyfis, therefore, ought not the names of the former 
to be derived from the latter? For the firft term of 
a good chemical language fhould not be that which 
exprefles the lafé refult, and which, eonfequently, 
may be often the product of hypothetical opi- 
nions. In fuch a cafe, the erroneous meaning 
that may be attached to. it will naturally vitiate the 
fenfe of all the other words with which it may be 
combined. ‘To conclude; by the adoption of fuch 
* a mode of procedure, it will probably be found 
neceflary to create a new language, whenever. 
‘more extenfive or more accurate éxperiments 
fhall have overturned the hypothefis, or merely 

enlarged the boundaries of the fcience. 
Suppofe that Stahl, after having compofed his 
Treatife on Sulphur, one of: the works which moft 
clearly evinces both his {kill in performing expe- 
_riments, and his rare fagacity in reafoning from 
_ faéts; fuppofe, I fay, that Stahl had at that time 
undertaken to reform the barbarous language — 
of chemiftry, his confidence (juft as it muft be 
allowed to have been) in the exaétnefs of his 
labours : the admiration of the fmall number of 
competent judges of his merits, at that time in 
Europe; the neceffity which had become very ur- 
* gent,—the neceffity which he might have perceived 
“2 of 
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of eindtorting to the figns employed to denote a 
the objeëts of refearch, the fame atcuracy that was À 
obferved in experimental inquiry: all this would 4 
“doubtlefs have juftified fuch an’enterprife on his M 
part. Now, if in executing this reform he had 1 
_ not followed the order of the developement of our | 
ideas; that is, if, in the formation of his terms, he À 
had neglefted to begin with thofe of compound 1 
bodies, fuch as they at firft prefent themfelves to | 
view, in order gradually to deduce the names of ! 
the produéts of their decompofition, his new lan- ~ 
guage would not have lafted much longer than his. 
fyftem, upon which, of courfe, it muft have been | 
founded. If, on the other hand, he had follow- 
ed the trae path of nature, he, perhaps, would — 
‘bave completely fuperfeded the neceflity of the « 
reform which has been effeéted in our time. Tt © 
would have been fufficient to have added ‘the 
names of the newly difcovered fubfiances to | 
thofe which were already known; ; to have de: . 
rived thefe new terms from the old ones, at leaf ‘ 
as often as this order of their dries was the | 
 fame as that of the ideas they exprefled ; and 
_ to have combined them according to the moft fimple . 
and natural relations. In this way, we may. 4 
‘perceive, that the nomenclature would have. had 
the fame arrangement as the ideas themfel BS | a 
and that the new terms, as well as the new idea’ 
that were acquired, would have arranged them 
da F4 
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hes 


“felves fj pontaneouily, in a fyftem that was defisned 
upon a uniform plan.’ For a fkilfui author, in the 
claffification of the different fciences, ought always 
to leave room for future difcoveries ; and the aN 
may be faid of a language that is vel formed : 

thould furnifh the tefts, if we may be allowed ie 
expreffion, of the new terms which thefe difco- 

veries may require. 

With regard to the reforms which have been 
propoied in the language of anatomy, it may, 
perhaps, be doubted, whether the name of any 
“particular part ought to comprehend the defcrip- 
tion or definition of the object it was meant to 
-exprefs.. To me it does not appear that it ought. 
The fimple words, of which the fenfe is direét, are 
unqueftionably wholly arbitrary *. Provided that 
their general acceptation be determined with ac- 
curacy; that they do not found harfh to the ear, 


or recall difagreeable ideas to the mind; it is of 


Very. little confequence that they have been forme 
ed according to fuch or fuch'a fyftem. Itis only 
with regard to the more complex words which are 
derived from them, or with refpeét. to thofe which 
aflume a figurative meaning, that we muft be 
careful. to follow the natural analogies, and to 
reproduce, if poffible, the fenfations by which we 


i, . | 
\ VE: Fat ST: | 
* ‘In this circumftance, indeed, it muft be confeffed, one 
of the greateft advantagés of language, en in generel, of 
all atfficialfigns, confifis. 9» : : 
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become acquainted with external objeéts.. A leg — ‘ 
or an arm might be equally well defignated by à 
two other words, provided that the acceptation of 
thefe arbitrary terms were perfectly agreed upon, M 
and that they never could be underftood in am 
different fenfe. The language might be more of 
lefs harmonious, more or lefs elegant: but it M 
would be always exact and perfpicuous. Bitter À 
and /weef, which are fimple qualities of objects, M 
at leaft with reference to the impreffions which M 
they make upon our organs of fenfe, might be ex- — 
prefied indifferently by any other defcription of M 
terms. By fuch a change we fhould lofe nothing, À 
either with regard to the precifion of the meaning, « 
or to the facility of the conception, or recolléétion — 
of thefe ideas by the operations of memory. M 
When we utter the words, leg, arm, we neither — 
defcribe. nor give to underftand, by thefe ter rms, 
“the properties of the objects they recall to mind: — 
when we fay bitter, fweet, we do not give the « 
hiftory of bitter and {weet fubftances, nor even of" 
the fenfations they produce. But if we alter the“ 
meaning of thefe words, by applying them to other | 
objects, if we endeavour to combine them with 
other words, in order to exprefs complex ideas; « 
it is then no longer poffible to adopt and to follow 
an arbitrary method. If, for inftance, we apply « 
the word arm to certain parts of a tongs or chair, — 
and the word /eg to other parts of a table or ftand; 

in 
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in ddér to be clear, and, indeed, to avoid be- 
. coming completely ridiculous, we are obliged to 
follow certain determinate rules of analogy. If 
_ we compofe a word to exprefs a comfplex fenfa- 
tion; if, for example, we fay bitter-fweet, we 
fhall ftill be obliged to follow fome other rules, 
which muft be determined by the character and 
defign of the combination of ideas and com- 
. pofition of words. 

Having once afcertained thefe principles, it 
will be no difficult tafk to appreciate the merits of 
‘fome nomenclators w ho have endeavoured al- 
ways to include the properties of an objeét in 
the word which denotes it. Thefe properties dif- 
fering very much according to the point of view 
in which they are confidered, it is eafy to perceive, 
that their names may be equally various: and in 
this way, we have again recourfe to another ar- 
bitrary mode of proceeding, but.which wants the 
advantages of brevity, fimplicity, and unity; for 
the fame object will then require as many different 
words to dencte it, as there are different points of 
view in which it may be regarded. 

To recur to examples. One of the moft defec- 
tive parts of anatomical nomenclature is certainly 
that of myology, or the defcription of the mufcles : 

and it is alfo by its improvement, that the reform 
of anatomical language has, in general, been at- 


tempted to be commenced. But ihe chief fault with. 
P 3 which 
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which it can be / is not, that it is over: à 
burthened with words of which the origin is 
unknown to the generality of ftudents ; or that it is 4 
‘ncapable of roufing their attention, or aiding À 
their memory by the relation of the compas \ 
terms with the primitive or radical words; and: | 
of the terms of which the fenfe is complicated or 
- figurative with thofe of which the meaning is 
fimple and dire&: but it has chiefly erred in the | 
attempt to reprefent the properties of objeéts, or 
of the circumftances that. charaéterize them, in | 
‘the original formation or compofition of the terms 4 
it employs. ee 4 
Nothing, befides, is more variable, than the plan \ 
and proceedings of ancient nomenclators in this : 
refpect. Sometimes, they confined their views tothe | i 
_ figure of the mufcle, as is feen with regard to the 
trapezius, the /plenius, thecomplerus, the fafeia lata, 
the deltoid, &c.: At other times they diftinguifhed w 
it by its réal or fuppofed funétions, as that of, 
obturator, fiexor, levator, [phinéter, &e. Some- 
times, again, they defignated it by the place which. 
it occupies, as, for inftance, the palmar, pas, | 
Spinal and temporal mufcles, &c.: At other times, 
the word which denotes it relates to the firuéture” 

| ofits flefhy part, as is exemplified i in the digafiric 
mufcle: lafdy, the fituation, number, or direc: | 
tion of their infertions, have furnifhed the names 
of feveral, et this language of me 4 
te i 2 Fo 
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pres feems to have united ‘Al its efforts, and 
eg not without fome fuccefs. 

In juftice, however, to the authors of the new 
nomenclature, we mutt acknowledge, that all thefe 
_inconfiftencies have difappeared from their fyftem. 

Pcie denominations are formed upon a uniform 
pian. Thename of each mufcle indicates its infer- 
_ tions: and to this fole charaéteriftic they have con- 
| fined themfelves; which, indeed, has given the ap- 
| pearance of greater uniformity to their language. 
- But it is poffible, and even expedient to confider 
the mufcles in many other points of view, in order 
to acquire a proper knowledge of their ftructure : 
and, befides, as their infertions are often very 
numerous and complicated, one of two things 
muft happen; either, that the name will exprefs 
them but imperfe@tly, or that it will be compofed 
of feveral words joined together. Now, in the 
latter cafe, it frequently aflumes a pedantic, and, 
fometimes, a ridiculous form, and generally bes 
comes very difficult to retain in the memor y 
‘and very inconvenient in ufe. 
, À word, I repeat, is not a defcription : it ought 
not even to be a definition: but it is fufficient if 
it defignate, in a clear and unequivocal manner, 
the objeét which it reprefents. To defcribe this 
objeët, to recount its properties or its funétions, 
is not to name ‘it, but to relate its hiftory. We 
might as well enumerate the elements of which it 
P À is 
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fufficient apology for thefe details into which I ) 


that, in this place, it would not have been allowa- — 


_ formed language, and the analytical reform of 
… danguage. This is the fole object I have at pre- ~ 


is compofed, retrace its analyfis, and difplay the à 
refults. rx 
* The importance of the fubjeë will, I truft, bea — 


have judged it expedient to enter. It is evident, 
ble to purfue the inquiry fo far as it deferves; 


but the above obfervations may ferve to eonvey a 
pretty difünét idea of what I mean by a well. ~ 


fent in view. 
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Of the falfe Application of other Neer to Me- 
dicine, and of the Doërines of the Move | 
and Ancient Chemical Sects. ie 4 

In inte place, I cannot help reverting to the 

confideration of another caufe (already often par- É 

ticularized) of the fyftematic errors of medicine; _ 

errors, that introducing themfelves, as they have — 
generally done, into praétice, which they had the « 
appearance of fimplifying, have fo frequently ren- | 
dered the fcience of phyfic more hurtful than 
beneficial to the unfortunate patients. I allude 
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tosthe improper application which phyficians have 
often made, to their art, of the general theories or 
particular views belonging to the other fciences. 
_ Bacon remarked this abufe, even in his time, and 
‘éd all its fatal confequences. He regarded 
‘it, with too much reafon, as the caufe of all thofe 
deviations from the true path of inquiry, which 
_ the vogue of each new fyftem has led the fcience 
of medicine to commit. It 1s to it that he parti- 
_cularly afcribes the uncertainty which this fcience 
has almoft always evinced in its progrefs, and the 
little advantage which it has hitherto derived from 
the moft fplendid difcoveries in the other arts and 
fciences with which it is properly connected. We 
ought, therefore, to begin by feparating medicine 
from the fciences that do not relate to it: and 
its principles fhould be deduced folely from fuch 
facts as really belong to it, that is, from obferva- 
tions and experiments upon the living body, in its 
healthy and difeafed ftates. If, in the courfe of 
time, we can connect thefe faëts with the prin- 
ciples appertaining to the other fciences, it fhould 
only be after having verified both feparately. 
Such was the opinion of Bacon. 
_ A phyfician of very great talents, whom I have 
already quoted with refpeét, but not with enthu- 
fiafm, Baglivi adopted this idea in his leGtures and 
writings. Toit, indeed, he certainly was indebted 
for a great portion of his fuccefs; and he appears 
to 
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to have erred at times, only from not always agi 
hering ftriétly to it. Latterly, Barthez has ex- _ 
tended it, and fupported it by all the proofs of ’ 
which itis fufeeptible, in a work that is confpicuous | 
not only for enlarged views. of medical fcience, 
but alfo for philofophy and erudition. | | 
At the time of Hippocrates, the fcience of me- 
dicine, as we have feen in the former part of this | 1 
work, had been already corrupted by its conjunc; 4 
tion with the prevailing fyftems of philofophy and — 
‘cofmogony: Hippocrates perceived, with great — 
acutenefs, the inconveniences that refulted from | 
this alliance. This affiduous obferver faw clearly, 4 
that nature generally pays no regard to the reves, 


ries by which we pretend to explain her opera- 1 
tions, and that animated nature, in particular, has M 
its peculiar procefles, which we muft ftudy in the : 
faéts themfelves, and not attempt to divine by © 
vain conjectures, or more vain calculations. He, a 
“accordingly, attacked this abufe very forcibly. — 
Yet, a refpeét for truth, which ought always to 
take precedence of a refpeét for perfons, however ! 
great their genius and their fervices may havew 
been,—a refpeét for truth obliges us to acknow- 
ledge, that, oftener than once, he himfelf yielded — 
’ to this propenfity, perhaps the moft predominant 


refuted by. his own fon a PT) 4 
ws +, others, § 
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others, that, no doubt,’ approached nearer to the 
truth, but which, neverthelefs, were nothing more 
than conjectures. It is to him we owe that fyftem 
of the Elements, which holds fo confpicuous a 
place in the writings of the ancients, and in thofe 
of their modern abridgers or compilers ;—a fyftem 
which foon gave birth to that of the Temperaments, 
as they were at firft clafled. Hippocrates went 
till further: he pointed out the more methodic 
application which was made of this fyftem, after 
_ his time, to the qualities of the principal fluids of 
‘the body, and even to the charatter of the different 
feafons, each of which had that of one of the 
elements affigned to it, and was fuppofed to pre- 
fide over one of the humours. — 

In faét, although the fyftem of Galen tended, 
: perhaps, rather to overturn the opinions that had 
prevailed before him, than to revive the true Hip- 
pocratic theory of phyfic, yet its author has done 
little more than develope, in a claffical ftyle, the” 
different views that are found diffufed through 
- the works of the Phyfician of Cos, or in the writ- 
ings which his difciples have afcribed to him. : 
… The : reader ‘is already apprized, that this 
fyftem reigned in the fchools, with defpotic fway, 
during feveral ages. Affailed, at the fame time, 
| by the admirers-of Hippocrates, by the chemitts, 
and by the empirical obfervers, it long bade 
defiance to all their redoubled attacks ; bd the 
practice 
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practice of the art ftill feels the effects of its Tél 


tyranny, even at this day, when no truly enlight- — 


ened man would venture to declare himfelf an 
adherent of Galen. 
We have feen above, that Afclepiades founded 


his fyftem of phyfic upon the corpufcular philofo- . 


phy. The ftrong conftitution of the Romans, 


however, feems, in fome meafure, to have braved 


the erroneous practice of their phyficians, and fo 
have withftood the prefcriptions of Afclepiades, as 
‘it had formerly done thofe of Cato the Cenfor. 
The Methodic fect fucceeded Afclepiades, and in- 
troduced a new theory and new plans of treatment. — 


The firft Chemifts had attained a juft {uperiority _ 


over the fchools. ‘They had overthrown the Ga- 
lenian fyftem, by réafoning and by faéts: they 
had difcovered many powerful remedies, by the 
aid of which they were enabled to produce many 


new and furprifing effects, and to accomplifh — 


many impofing cures. By thefe fame medicines 
fome quacks {till contrive to make their fortune, 


who employ them with more boldnefs, than men 1 
of true fcience venture to do, and in whofe hands 
they, no doubt, often prove fatal, but fometimes . 1 
effeét a cure ;—which is fufficient for their pur- À 
pofe. Thus, Paracelfus, by the employment Of. 
opium and different mercurial preparations, often "3 


affumed the appearance of a fovereign deity whofe 
mandates nature obeys. ‘a 
ta 
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In à fhort time, however, the operations that 
took .place in the matrafs and alembic, became, 
in the eyes of thefe daring experimenters, a faith- 
ful image of the operations of the living fyftem. 

Whe vital functions, and the organic movements 
of every defcription were believed to be nothing 
more than certain fermentations, ebullitions, and 
fubtimations. Thus, the faculty of contraétion 
peculiar to the heart and arteries, the power of 
moving the limbs peculiar to the mufcles, and all 
the effects refulting from thefe general properties, 
were fuppofed to originate in particular effervef- 
cences and erplofions. The produétion of animal 
Mpirits was imagined to be performed by a real 
fublimation, in which the brain performed the 
office of the capital of the alembic. The acids 
and alkalies, fometimes, oppofing each other with 
violence, at other times, uniting quietly, were 
fuppofed to influence or modify almoft all the 
organic funétions. ‘The acid juice of the pancreas 
combined with the alkali of the bile, in order to 
complete the grand digeftive fermentation: and 
the mixture of the acid of the chyle with the fa- 
dine or fulphurous principles of the blood ferved 
to produce the animal heat, &c. &c. 

Led involuntarily into thefe repetitions, I, at 
_leaft, fhould avoid their unneceflary multiplica- 
tion. I fhall therefore conclude by mentioning, 
that one of thefe chemifts, Tachenius, carried 
this - 
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this mania fo far as to afcribe to the acids dif. 
fufed through the body, which he regarded as . 


the caufes of all its diforders, a fort of pru- 
dence and difcernment, that enabled them to fe- 
leét from among the alkalis of the aliments or 
medicines, fuch as were moft proper for their 
neutralization. 

Before the light of rational experience was 
able to diffipate this mafs of abfurd chimeras, 
their fyftematic application to the treatment of 
difeafes had been attended with very fatal confe- 
quences. The true fpirit of philofophy is dif 
fident, and advances flowly: but the fpirit of | 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 


conviétion and confidence, peculiar to enthuaà | 


fiafis, is as quick as itis prefumptuous. Diforders — 


4 


and misfortunes were daily increafing, and publie — 


opinion feemed to be deviating every day ftill fars” 


_ therand farther from the truth. However, a certain 


boldnefs in rejecting the yoke of fanétioned Op. 
nions; a certain reftleffnefs, which, if it do not 
direétly lead to truth, muft, at leaft, prevent the 


mind from long purfuing the path of error, ‘were. 
ftill able, sail fo many gloomy objetts of con. 
templation ‘to the philofopher and true medical M 
obferver, to. infpire them with juft hopes of the « 
future advances of ference. Indeed, it feems to 
be the peculiar charatteriftic of the cette 
errors introduced at different periods into met 
pay that they have, in general, no doubt, mif- — 
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ed inquirers from the right. path of Féearéhe 
but have never, perhaps, really retarded the pro- 
grefs ofthe fcience : and ‘the: praétice of the 
artowes the knowledge of many powerful reme- 
_ to their moft dangerous experiments. 

* During the feventeenth centur y, geometry and 
Bese were cultivated with much ardour and 
fuccefs. It may even be faid, that they became 
a fort of fathion. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the enthufiafm appeared to re- 
vive. Fontenelle and Maupertuis, who were men 
of the world, contributed to: diffufe a tafe for — 
thefe ftudies, more, perhaps, by their converfa- 
tion, than by their writings, Maupertuis, with 
ardent imagination, and his bold and com- 
prehenfive views, carried along the indolent minds, 
who are always defirous of novelty. Fonte- 
nelle, by the refinement ‘of his ideas, by: his 
peculiar manner of fimplifying the moft compli- 
cated fubjeéts, and of connecting the moft dif 
tant, and by his talent for tranflating into com- 
mon language the truths that are fartheft re- 
moved from received opinions, fucceeded in mak- 
ing) his Hearers as well as readers believe, that 
they comprehended perfeëtiy all that he defcribed 
to them in à rapid but ‘per fpicuous manner. 

" About this time, as we have already {een, the pli 
lofophy of Defcartes had become very generally pre- 
valent. By the application. of a new infirument of 
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refearch to the moft difficult and important parts 
of the Science of Extenfion, Defcartes had, in 
fome meafure, made a new fcience of it A 
novel fpecies of calculation, that was bolder in. 
its views, and more powerful in its operation, 
feemed ftill more effectually to place geometry at 
the head of the fciences:—and in its rigorous 
forms they imagined, that they had found the. 
proper teft of truth. 

It was not to be expected, that phyficians cdi} 
have remained quiet fpeétators of this general, 
enthufiafm. They faw many of the moft remark- 
able phenomena of nature fubjected to calcula- 
tion. To become fufceptible of this fpecies of 
proof itis fufficient, that the phenomena obferve a 
regular order in their fucceffion; that their ap- 
pearances, revolutions, and changes, afford cer-1 
tain fixed points of view, in which they may bel 
leifurely confidered. The funétions of the ani-— 
mal economy appeared to offer thefe charaéters*. 
Geometry and algebra, accordingly, were applied 
to them with condeann: and phyficians ima- 
gined, that the certainty of the inftrument would 
be transferred to the refults. sil the lear Fes in 


* The phepomens, of life, may, no doubt, in fome poi inte 
ef view, be fubjeéted to calculation: but thefe points of. 
view are, in general, of little importance, and the moft ac. 
‘curate inveftigation of them throws fcarcely any light upon 
the moft sr problems of phyfialogy and medicine. | va 

Europe, 
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them in this belief; and thefe refults publithed, 
as they were, in a dogmatic manner, were long 
regarded as oracular. 

Thus, Borelli, who may be a the claf- 
…fical geometer of medicine, proceeding upon the 
- fuppoñtion that the food, fubjeéted to preffure 
from the aétion of the abdominal mufcles, dia- 
phragm, and coats of the ftomach, was triturated 
during digeftion, eftimates the force of the muf- 
cles employed for this purpofe to be equal to a 
‘weight of 961,186 pounds. Wainwright computed 
it at 260,000; Fracaffini at 117,088 ; and Pitcairn 


at 12,900 pounds. It is now, however, proved, that. 


digeftion is performed by other means ; that no tri- 


turation takes place in the ftomach; and that the 


motion of that organ, as well as of the inteftinal ca- 
nal, is almoft imperceptible in the healthy ftate, 
even after the moft copious meal. 

‘According to. Borelli, the combined force of 
the two ventricles and auricles of the heart is 
‘equal to 180,000 pounds.- Hales calculates it 
“only ‘at: 51 pounds, and Keil reduces it to 1 
pound. This enormous difference in the refults 


of the-calculations, which ought, of courfe; to be 


always fimilar, if the data were in the leaft accu- 
rate, clearly fhews the falfehood of them all.. 
Before the injeétions of Sclwammerdam and 


Ruyfch had proved, by ocular demonftration, the — 


gradually decreafing feries of the yeffels that con- 
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vey the different animal fluids, the fcience of” hye 

‘draulics, which was then in a ver y low’ ftate’ it- 
_felf, ated but a fubordinate part in medicine. 

But fince that time, fo remarkable, in other 
refpects, for brilliant difcoveries, the ¢wbes, the — 
valves, and the piffons, have infefted the nomen- 7 
clature of medicine. ‘The laws of equilibrium, of ” 
friétion, and refiftance, the alterations in the force — 
of the impelling powers, from the number, dia~ 
meter, or direction of the tubes, have been in- | 
troduced, as neceflary data, into the explanation of | 
the phenomena of the living fyftem.  Almoft all 
the feéts of phyficians Kd bith, at leaft in Most 
refpets, many 6f thefe illuftrations; and, 
praëtice even, it became cuftomary to me, 1 
the human body, merely’ as a fyftematic combi- 4 
nation of du&s, communicating with each other, … 4 
and in which nothing more was neceflary, than — 
to “promote the free and eafÿ circulation of the « 
fluides 92 30 i oe 
But, in reviewing this period, rf find myfelf ë 
obliged to recur to fubjeéts that I have already — 
difeuffed, and feel again the neceffity of curtail- — 
ing thefe repetitions. | Indeed, it is, inva great ‘ 
siete: fuperfluous to expofe all the abfurd and — 
ridiculous confequences, which the different fet 
‘of modern Soliditts, have deduced ‘from a fmall 
number of obfervations, that in themfelves 1 were — 


fufficiently juft. Lui it is hardly. neceffary. to. 
remark, 
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- remark, that general and very important offices 
have been afcribed to. organs poffeffing only very 
- fecondary or very limited powers; and that ima- 
_ ginary relations have been eftablifhed between or- 
. gans or phenomena, which have no conneétion 
_ whatever. | | 
- This mafs of incoherent Opinions, which .mu- 
tually fubverted each other, forms almoft the only — 
fruit of the premature alliance, which the. pride 
of fcience was defirous to eftablifh between phyfie 
Ù and the other branches of knowledge. The exa- 
mination of all the other hypothetical fyftems that 
have been framed in a fimilar fpirit prefents the 
fame view of the fubje&. 

How much reafon have we to deplore the 
errors, to which praétitioners open their eyes, for 
the moft part, only after they have- proved fatal 
+0 a number of unfortunate vi@ims! In thofe 
Aciences, of which the praëtical application does 
not dire@ly relate to our moft urgent wants, or in 
which the miftakes committed may be eafily reéti- 
fied, errors in theory fhock, no doubt, enlightened 
minds ; for, in a fingle inftance of erroneous rea- 
foning, they are able to perceive the fource of 
many falfe and dangerous confequences, which 
may iffue from it, as from a poifoned {pring : 
but, in general, fuch errors are not of feri- 
ous and direét importance. The Ptolomean {yf- 
tem of the world evinced, and probably pro- 
longed the infancy of aftronomy : but in prac- 
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‘tice it was productive of no pernicious effects ; 


it was even fufficient for the common operations — 
of the fcience. : The: Phlogiftic theory of Stahl » 
has not; as far as I know, proved fatal to any . 


one; and even the pr ogrefs of chemiftry does not : 


appear to have been much retarded by it. 
In medicine the cafe is very different. The . 


A 
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application of the rules which the pratitioner lays” 
down to himfelf is direét; and in their choice, no . 
one can err with impunity. The leaft erroneous 
view leads to fome confequence: we muft remem- 
ber that the lives of our fellow creatures are at ftake. 4 
For how many cruel and premature deaths, how: 
many impaired and ‘debilitated conftitutions have: 


paid for the follies of theoritts \—follies which have! 


proved almoft always fafcinating. The ftudy of a 
fyftem is more eafy than the inveftigation of na- 
ture; and in praétice it feems to fmooth every 
difficulty. ‘The mind loves to repofe upon prin- 
ciples, which it believes itfelf entitled to fubftis 
‘tute in the place of obfervation ; and when thefe 
have been diffufed to a certain extent, and have 
become a fort of ‘creed for weak and fervile un 
derftandings, if misfortunes accumulate, and vic- 
tims fall a facrifice, under this new fcourge of ‘hus 
manity, they generally look for the caufe of thefe 
evils in frivolous circumftances, and are’ almoft 
tempted to cenfure the eternal laws, without «re 
flecting that thefe muft alw are tend to our ame 
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SECTION X. 
The Science of Medicine tends naturally to Hypo- 
thefis, from the Nature of the cin i to which 
tt ts applied. 


hi this frage of our inquiry two queftions na- 
_-turally prefent themfelves to the mind: In the 
fr place, how comes it, that fo many:men of 
‘information and talent, who have had daily op- 
portunities of obferving difeafes and their cure, 
fhould have allowed themfelves to be mifled by 
ideas, which their conftant experience ferved to. 
confute ? Secondly, how happens it, that the au- 
“thors of the moft wretched theories have fome- 
‘times proved very fkilful praëtitioners ? 

To the former of thefe queftions the anfwer is 
‘faficiently eafy. Nature feems to have ftamped — 
ther works with falfe features of refemblance ; or, 
‘to fpeak more  correétly, we often difcover ima- 
ginary relations between them. Frequently, too, 
“we may perceive relations that aétually exift, - but 
‘which are foreign to the immediate objets of 
-ourrefearches: and the more important the ob- 


ije&s are to which they refer, the further they. 


“are removed from our original conceptions, the 
ff ee more 


\ es 
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more do they become disfigured by thefe incor- - 
rect relations that we have traced between them. 
In fa@, amid the vaft variety of proies 
and phenomena with which the univerfe abounds, — 
the human mind is eager to clafs them, or to dif- q 
cover analogies by which they may be. connected. | 
Now, it is, in a manner, impoffblé not. to find 
fome common charatteriftic marks, even among | 
objects that differ moft effentially from each other: 
of courfe, we cannot fail to recognife theni among - 
objects that exhibit fome features. of true fimili- 
‘tude, but which refemble each other only in cer- |: 
tain points, either of little importance; :or-alto- " 
gether foreign to the end. that we propofe to: our- 4 
felves from their conheétion: Lol 4 
The different bodies. that prefent soeénkelnea to 
view are governed by peculiar laws, which. ‘enable fi 
-us to diftinguifh and arrange them.—Some among | 
them which difcover no traces of organization, no | 
fign of automatical movement refulting from their — 
peculiar, conformation, follow the general motion $ 
of the univerfe, and are fubjeéted to the common 
law of attraction, which we regard qi in this cafe as” 
alone acting upon them. F 
Other dian equally inert in appearance + are! ( 
found, however, combined in a regular order which | 
-we obferve with aftonifhment; but which fcience 
vhas found means to fubjeé to calculation, and « 
which art can imitate and reproduce, Of this de- 
vole < fcriptions 


nu » 
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 feription are falts and eryftals, and various mineral 
fubftances, not comprehended under either of 

thefe heads. Bodies, in this ftate, which we may 
regard as a fecond gradation of exiftence, are im- 
prefled by the peculiar laws that govern them, 

+ with certain uniform charaëteriftics BY, which they 
_ may be diftinguifhed. 

On the furface of the earth that we inhabit, 
and around us, as if to anticipate our wants, grow 
thofe innumerable families of plants, the afpect of 
which ferves to charm the eye, while their various 
| produéts fupply us. with food, clothing, lodging, 
and the means of employing fire for the common. 
' ipurpofes of life; and of thus procuring a variety 
of additional enjoyments. When we examine — 
them attentively, their forms and qualities appear, 

no doubt, to be widely different: yet certain com- 
mon proper ties and general modes of exiftence 
connect them; and the abridged defcriptions that 
| -exprefs. thefe properties and ican of exiftence, 
_ «give the diftinguifhing character of what we term 
«the Vegetable Kingdom ;) which forms the third 
gradation of exiftence, : , 
Am organization 'more.or lefs perfett, à fenfibi- 
»ylity more or lefs exquifite, ferve to diftinguifh ani- 
mals from each other: but. all of. them feel, and _ 
all are organized fo as to receive thofe fenfations 
which are fuitable to their deftination, . Some re- 
main ftationary in the place which chance affigns 
= 4 them, 
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them, ‘and form-only a fort of living plants? 


Others are endowed with locomotive power, and. 


may difplay their aétivity. and fatisfy their: wants 
in different parts of the earth or ocean. ‘Thefe 
latter poffefs, in fome meafure,/ahigher degree 
of animal life ; for this fingle circumftance multi- 
plies both their defires and the means of gratifying 
them. All thefe beings, fo different from each other, 
are found to poffefs a common faculty, capable 
of refinement, in proportion to the greater orle{s 
delicacy of the organs by which it is exercifed, 


and of enlargement, in proportion to the greater — 


or lefs number of the objects to which the appe- 


tites of the individual or fpecies are direéted ; but - 


which, however, eftablithes a general chiite 
between all fenfitive beings, and at the fame time, 


feparates them by a diftinét line of demarcation 


from all thofe not endowed with feeling. 

This conftitutes the fourth and laft: dadation of 
-exiftence, at leaft with refpe& to us, who do not 
behold, and who confequently cannot figure to 
ourfelves, any fyftem of more complicated orga- 


nization from which new properties might refult. 


Accordingly, we are reduced to the neceffity of © 
attributing the qualities of the beings known to us : 


from obfervation, to thofe which our imagination 
pictures to itfelf, as placed in other worlds refem- 


= 


- 


bling our own, or diffufed, like a vivifying power, fe 


, i all the infinity of fpace. 


ah 
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» To thefe different laws, which govern all the 
beings with which man is acquainted, we muft add 
thofe of the decompofition of bodies, ‘either as 
produced by nature, or imitated by art, or of 
which invention fupplies the means;—laws; which; 
no doubt, comprehend all. thofe relating to the 
refults, or to the new fabftances obtained ‘by this 
decompofition. 

Ft as far from improbable, that the new bodies | 
and properties: producedtin.thefe laft-mentioned 
inftances, might, according to: the invariable laws 
of matter, be referred to {ome one or other of the 


‘ four. preceding gradations of exiftence; and we 


and decoinpofi 


may hope to be able one ‘day to affign them their 
proper place. Butifeveral important queftions 
muft be’ firft refolved, and, perhaps,  fome ‘great 
difcovery muft have furnifhed us with new inftru- 
ments of chemical. refear ch, before we fhall be 
‘able to refer the phenomena of the compofition 
ition of bodies to the general laws of 


Hie fice 


Thus, from inanimate to aniinaedl matter, from 


“the inert clod' in the bowels of the earth, to the 


“being who feels, and who becomes fufceptible of 
“moral affe@tions and of thought, every thing is 


‘linked and conne&ed together: but the sities: of 
feparation feem to be traced by Nature herfelf ; 


and fyftematical arrangement, while it determines 
them, only confirms the real diftin@tions, that may 


be 
Fi 


™ 
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be obferved to. fubfift betweën the ony, of. the 
| age which they feparate. ©. aid 
We mutt, however, remark, thatthe difiinétive 
characters of each clafs are found to apply, infome _ 
refpeëts, to the clafs that immediately precedes or | 
follows it... Thus, cryftallizable bodies exhibit 
phenomena peculiar to themfelves, and which are 
perfectly diftin® from thofe of irregular mafies of 
matter ; but at the fanie time, they are fubjeéted 
tothe general laws of phyfics ‘by, their pr operties | 
of MR Ta gravity, &c. Vegetables, on the other !: 
hand, feem to refemble the clafs of cryftallizable — 
bodies, in feveral particulars, while, »in «others, 1 
they approach to the nature of living and fen- 
_ ditive beings; and the latter, »while» they rifevby © 
degrees to the utmoft perfection oftheir clafs, can 
fcarcely be diftinguithed,. in their inferior, PR 
from.fome of the vegetable tribes) 2 4 1 
. Inthe clafs, of re and, p ini lei 
the human Apecies: which is placed at heir, ad ; 
we obferve a feries of apis oa common, toall — 
-the’other clafies..- : prié mort aie 4 
Seme operations of the Rita economy are:to ; 
«be referred, at leaft, in certain points of view, to | 
the laws of fimple mechanics; while others are 0 
the neceflary confequence of the particular, firuc- 5 
ture and mutual relations of the organs: there are 
-fome, too, that refult from the laws to*which | 
Auids are fubjeéted in a given apparatus of tubes ; 
| TE ovhers @ 


~ 
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others that are purely chemical; and others, in 


fine, that are to be exclufively referred to the fen- 


rl of the fyftem. 


‘Tn locarhotion; and in all the san thie con- 


cut to produce it, the power oftthe mufcles is 


exerted in ‘the fame manner, and according to 


the fame laws, as that of different forts of levers, 
which they refemble in feveral particulars; and 
its operation is eftimated in the fame way as that 


of any other moving'power, provided the circum- 
fiances of this operation, the nature of ‘the refift- 
ance, and the weight to be raifed, be well known. 


The formation of the bones, and of fome morbid 
concretions, feems to be referable to the procefs 
of cryftallization, if we take this word in its meaty 
general and extenfive meaning. | | 

It is not without fome appearance of reafon, 


that the moft attentive obfervers have applied the 


term Jungus (végétation charnue) to certain ani- 
mal excrefcences, devoid of fenfibility, which 
feem to be engendered and nourifhed in living 
bodies after the manner of: parifitical plants. 


+ Some, even; have regarded the formation and main- 


“tenance of the fetus in wero, as a fort of vegeta- 
tion, it being fapported by the juices which it im- 
“bibes by its roots, or the veins of the placenta, till 


more enlarged and varied wants have developed 


_ its appetites, its taftes, and its paffions. It only 


becomes, they affirm, a real animal, when it expe- 
riences 
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riences diftinét defires; when it is capable of 


combining the fenfations that depend upon 
thefe defires themfelves, or upon the means tof 


fatisfying them; when it thinks, judges, wills: 
till this takes place, its whole exiftence is limited 
to the inftinét that renders the application of the 
nutritive juices neceffary. : Although in: this an- 
ftance,: the analogy is, no doubt, too far ftramed, 
‘yet it is not. altogether unreafonable to fuppofe, 
that~ this ‘firft fiage of animal life refembles, in 


-many re{peéts, the permanent {tate of dame 


.exiftence. 

‘i'To: conclude: certain decompofitions that are 
“conftantly; taking place in the animal economy ; 
the difengagement or formation of certain aériform 
fluids; the neutralization of certain fubftances 
andthe. effervefcences that accompany «it; the 
mode in which the food and different combina- 


tions of medicines operate; all thefe phenomena, | 
-T repeat, really belong to chemiftry ; and although, — 
in general, they feldom take place but in the fto- 
mach and inteftinal canal, or in certain parts | 
-which receive, either from nature or accident, only … 
a fmall degree of vital energy, yet they have | 
pre to fuggeft feveral ufeful views to praëti- 
tioners, but not (hitherto at leaft) to furnifh.a 
folid bañs for the principles of a chemical tyt- 


tem ef medicine. | + 8, 


; Thefe 


4 
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Thete ubfervations ferve for NE to the firft 


_ queftion which we have fuggefted. The different 


characters that are blended in the greater part of 
the phenomena of the animal economy are fuffi- 


cient to explain, and even, perhaps, in fome mea- 


fure to apologize for the prevalence of fo many 
hypothetical opinions which might all claim the 
teftimony of fome faéts in their favour*. For 
mankind have not erred fo frequently, and in fo 
fatal a manner, without being able to colour their 
errors with fome plaufible pretexts. The moft 
abfurd opinions commonly fpring from the abufe 
of a few incontrovertible facts; and the groffett 


errors frequently depend upon certain acknow- 


ledged truths, to which a ftrained meaning has 
been given, and of which an improper application 
has been made. | 
With refpeé to the latter queftion, or the in- 
quiry, how it happens, ‘that very erroneous theo- 
rifts have frequently proved very fkilful praétition- 
ers, the anfwer is alfo to be deduced from the 
nature of the fubjeéts which the fcience of medi- 


_ cine embraces, and from the method of procedure 


which is moft familiar to our mind. Perhaps, too, 
this remarkable phenomenon may be referred to 
certain habjts of po tapihiqel reafoning, which 


“gdlence the obfervation of the ancients, that the human 
body is, as it were, a world in miniature, which affords fpeci- 
mens or models of all that pañes in the great world. 


seb. thofe 
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thofe phyficians, who are endowed with any por- 
tion of good fenfe, are, if we may ufe the ex- 
preffion, compelled to contraët in the practice of 
_ their art :—habits which may be obferved in men 
of very inferior talents in other refpeés, and 
which are felt to be ufeful even by thofe whofe 
imagination has been, moft egregioufly deluded. 
In faét, it feems fcarcely poffible to be conftantly 
‘| engaged in the contemplation of animated na: 
ture in all its different points of view; to behold 
the produétion of fo many phenomena; to invef- 
tigate the nature of the phyfical and moral con- 
ftitution, in its tranfitions-from health to difeafe, 
from life to death, without acquiring more jutt 
ideas of the nature of man, of his faculties, of 


» 
——-- 


their employment, and of the true end of his, — 


exiftence. In ftudying with attention all the cha-_ 


facteriftic features that diftinguifh his different 
conditions, how many obfervations occur, which 
afterwards oppofe an infurmountable barrier to 
the inroads of prejudice! How many interefting 


objeëts prefent themfelves for the gratification of 


“our curiofity, which is both quickened and regu- 
lated by their contemplation! How many views 
unfold themielves, that fhow men and things as 
they are, to the leaf penetrating obferver! 


In the firft place, every difeafe, when reduced … 


to the form of a problem that we endeavour to 
folve, or of an enigma that we attempt to ex- 


plain, : 


plain, contains, no doubt, within itfelf, ap data 
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of its method of cure. Thefe data confift in the 
_ charaéter, number, and reciprocal influence of 


its fymptoms. In order, therefore, to attain 


the greateft decree of certainty, facility, and rea- 


 dinefs, this method fhould bear a ftriét refer- 
ence to them. We muf not, however, imagine, 
as I have elfewhere obferved *, that we can effect 


a cure only by a fingle plan of treatment. In 


all probability, there is one for each particular 
cafe, which is preferable to all others; and the 
_fkill of the true phyfician is fhewn by approaching | 
‘as near’ to it'as the nature of things and the 


imperfections of, our’ intellectual powers. will 
permit: but different, or even contrary, me- 


thods, at leaft according to common opinion, 
may conduét us to the fame end, that is, to the 


cure: and, as it: is almoft always impoffible to 
eftimate the dangers of the plan which has been 


-purfued: with fuccefs, the phyfician and the pa- 
. tient remain in general convinced, that it is the 
_aoft perfect one. I have alfo fhewn, that’ there 
‘are:not fo many inconveniences attending: this 
mode of thinking and judging, as; one; at firft 


fight, might be led to fuppote. pot oi 
1 Secondly; feveral able praëtitioners,: fuch as. 


_ Sydenham, although under the influence of: erro- 


* See the work, entitled, ‘ On the degree of certainty : 


_ to be afcribed to Medicine.” 
(7 | neous 


: 
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nedus dhécivies; had yet the prudence.to make 


no dangerous application of them: At thes fame | 


‘time that they confided in their juftnefs, they did 


not go beyond the facts which had fuggefted them; 
and in their treatment of difeafes théy never re- | 


garded them as certain rules for procedure in 


+ 


new and unprecedented cafes. Hence, their fyt-. 
tematic errors were attended with fcarcelÿ any. 
bad practical confequences. They conduéted | 
themfelves nearly in the fame way as they would | 
have done, if they had adopted no hypothefis : 


whatever refpeËting the principles of their art. 


, In fa, between the rational empiric who does _ 
not go beyond the reafonings direétly deducible : 
from obfervation, and the theorift who: applies — 


his {peculations only to phenomena fimilar in 


_every refpeé to thofe upon the accurate analyfis 
of which he has founded it, there is really no dif- 
ference. Both placed in fimilar circumftances — 
would follow precifely the fame plan; that is; the — 


plan which experience had fhewn them: to: be 
ufeful: and if, after all, their praélice fhould 


differ, this would not happen, on account of 


4 
$ 


A 


theory being adopted by the one phyfician, and > 
rejeéted by the other; but folely in confequence ~ 


of the diverfity of the curative methods which. 


had guided their experiments. Thus, the errors | 
of the. theorift, who would cautioufly confine 


himfelf within thefe limits, would be errors only 


for 


ee 
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for the perfons who might think proper to adopt 
them after him; and who, not being aétuated 
by the fame views, could fearcely be expected 
to reftrict, in a proper manner, the pratti- 
cal application of his principles. For the fol- 
lowers of a feé are always much more inclined 
than the inventors bete to pufh their fyi- 
_ tematic opinions to the moft abfurd extreme. 
_ Leibnitz, in the fociety of his intimate friends, 
_ufed fometimes to laugh athis monads and pre-e/ta- 
blifhed harmony. Wolff, on the contrary, was 
"very far from laughing at them. Stahl ridiculed 
_ pretty freely the ill-judged applications, that fe- 
veral of difciples had made of his fyftem ; and 
admired them for being more complete Stahlians 
than himielf. ‘Tothem, however, nothing was more 
galling than the jefts of their mafter, which hurt 
their feelings, but did not abate their faith: and 
they piouflyfendeavoured to conceal them, as the 
children of Noah went backward to cover the 
nakednefs of their father. er 
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SECTION Xi. 


Has the Application of @ more rigorous Philo-’ 
fophical Method to Medicine tended to deprive 
the Science of any real Advantages ? | 


Suc is the progrefs which the philofophy of à 
medicine lias made. It has overthrown the greater 
part of the theories that prevailed, and caft a 
degree of ridicule upon the reft; and the ob: 
fervations, or faéts relating to each branch of the 
art, are, i a manner, ‘all that ‘has furvived ‘this 
general convulfion. ie 

“But, by defining the province of melitine, all 
reducing it apparently within very ‘narrow limits, 
it may, perhaps, be ‘quéftioned, ‘whether the ‘em 
ployment of philofophical ‘methods ‘have not ‘in- 
jured the ‘aterétts of the féience itfelf: whether 
paft opinions have not been cenfured ‘from -pride, 
rejeéted from vanity, or fupprefled from difguft: 
and whether this great revolution, like the majo+ 
rity of thote which have preceded it, may not pro- | 
ceed entirely from the reftlefs love of novelty, À 
the ignoble defire of annihilating the labours of | 
our predeceflors, and that turbulent fpirit of ac- — 
tivity which is inceflañtly leading men to inno- | 
vations in the general conduét of affairs. 


But - 
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But it is furely very abfurd, to regard the 
| reform of {cience as an injury done to fcience 
itfelf and the rejection of hypothefis, as a fub- 
verfion of principle. General views fhould be 
deduced from fa&s. If they flow naturally from 
_the latter, we fall be able to recognife their 
propriety as well as thofe who firft drew them 
_ from thefe faéts: and we fhall be the more fure 
of their juftnefs, as no private intereft leads us to 
prefer one opinion to another; and as we are 
 difpofed to receive the views “er may after- 
wards occur, and of which we are ignorant, 
with the fame eagerne{s that we adopt thofe 
which haye been tranfmitted to us by our pre- 
deceffors: In the prefent age, it is no longer 
-in the defence of this or that’ opinion, that 
men of learning fuppofe their glory to confift :— 
but in giving proofs of good fenfe, in ardently 
| fearching , after truth, and in frankly acknowledg- 
ing their miftakes. To have arrived at this point, 
4 ito have made no. fmall progrefs i in knowledge. 
Men of true philofophy, employed, as iby 
jare, in augmenting and confirming the real en- 
: joyments of life, are alw ays, beforehand, perfeéily 
indifferent about the refults of their inquiries, 
Kor of what, confequence can it be to them, whe- 
ther or not thefe refults accord with received 
opinions? Their fole care is to afcertain their 
or nating! and this difpofition of mind is ftill 
RQ further 
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further Wenethehed by the character of the pre- | 
vailing methods of refearch, which, far from fa. 
vouring the pretenfons of vanity, are daily abridg-. 
ing its influence, by reducing the greater part of 
the ftudies from which CRT. moft honour 
and advantage to procefies little more than me-. 
chanical. 
Defcartes, when he projected the reform of 

"4 
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opinions, required, as an indifpénfable prelimi- 
nary, that all thofe which were already current, 
fhould be confidered as non-exiftent. He was de- 
firous that their foundnefs fhould be determined 
by a new examination; and was even anxious: 
that this examination fhould be more fevere than 
before, as the habit of believing is with us ge-. 
nerally equivalent to demonftration. The ak 
minds of the age were alarmed at this plan of 
reform. They imagined, that nothing fhort of 
the fubverfion of the foundations of human rea- 
fon was aimed at. A very vain alarm, it muft 
be confeffed, as if the difcuffion of fuch a quef- 
tion could have been a juft objet of dread to 
any thing but error! and as if truth did not al- 
ways appear more pure and attraétive, after fuch 
an enquiry! It is its ‘imperfeét inveftigation 
alone, that deranges our ideas, and caufes the 
mind to waver inceflantly between fcepticifm an i 
dogmatifin. À good analytical method preven 5 
us, it is true, from purfuing many ufeless: re- 
fearches ; 
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fearches; for, with the light which it affords, we 
_ have no difficulty in diftinguifhing thofe fubjeéts 
which we fhall never be able to elucidate by our 
‘inquiries: but, on the other hand, it places in 
a clearer point of view the truths which we cb- 
tain, and impreffes them more firmly on the 
_ mind; and it is by fuch a method alone, that we 
are shablod to anticipate the means, by which 
future difcoveries may be made and confirmed. 
born medicine, as in other fciences, by repeat- 
ing the examination of fags and Opinions, we not 
only do not rifk the lofs of any known truths, 
but we neceflarily difcover many more that are 
Anvolved in the obfervations already made, and 
the exiftence of which we, perhaps, did not ever 
fufpeét. The real treafures of fcience confit in 
Sy mip and univer{ally acknowledged: truths, 
and not in the pomp and parade of fyftems; and 
are to be eftimated by the accuracy, and not by the 
‘number or apparent extenfivenefs of our ideas. : 
Even, when the methods of inveftigation are per- 
_ feétly fure, we cannot too frequently repeat their — 
application to the fame objeëts. Iti 18 in this way 
that our acquirements gradually become more 
-correét:—and nothing, certainly, would be more 
ufeful, than the occafional revifal of thofe parti- 
-culars of our knowledge - even, which leave no 
traces of ancantainty in the mind. 


AR 
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What : remains hu bé PRE for pr ÿ nébing ihe Re: 4 
form of Medical Science? 3 


Bur in what mañner are we to belge if Me l 
dicité with this révifal of our acquiréments, © OF À 
‘rathér (füppofihg it to take place at a time when — 
all conjectural fyftems | fhall be irrevocably banithed | 
from the fciénce) in what manner are we to ré- § 

: organize t that mafs of obfervations and experiinelits, 9 
of which thefe fÿfems fiecefively forttied the M 
bañs, or centre of ution, but which now tae À 
fcattéréd and deprived of any common tie? 5 
Al the feiences of obfervation are compofed k 

DE uy fais, and each is diftinguithed by the gène- 
ral nature of thofe that belong to it Human 
indufi try Obferves and colleéts thefe fais, and à. 
times produces them by art: and reafoning con- i 
neëts them, foinetiines, according to the order in. 
which they prefent themfelves, at other times 
according to the order which feems beft calculated 
for diftingttithing their different relations. Tt lattes. f: 
them, unites them, or contrafts them, ahd detét- 
mines their general or particular relations, àc- , 
cording to their immediate importance, of accorde 
ing to the importance of the confequences that | 
flow | 


# 
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flow from thefe relations, and of the fubfequent 
views which they fuggeft. ; 

Such is the progrefs af the mind, when we 
proceed in the proper path; and fuch is the path 
which we muft always endeavour to follow. The 
theoretic branch of a fcience, therefore, fhould 
confift of the mere expofition of the connection, 

. clafffication, and relations of all the facts of 
which this fcience is compofed: it fhould form, 
as it were, their fummary., If theory be not 
ftriétly confined within thefe narrow limits, it. is 
no longer a fyftematic view of real objects, that 
it prefents; but an affemblage of refults uncon- 
nected with facts, and of vain Hubons, altogether 
devoid of foundation. 

When we take a general furvey of the obfer- 
vations in medicine that have been colleéted, 

_.down to the-prefent time, the mind finds itfelf 
loft in their number and diverfity. What, then, 
remains to be done? Unqueftionably that which a 
-perfon does who is placed amid a number of con- ? 

_ «fufed objeéts, and who is charged with the tafk of 

i claffing and diftinguifhing them, by fhewing, in 

.the very order of their diftribution, the relations 

«that may be obferved to fubfift between them. 

Tn. the firft place, this perfon would mark the 
principal charaëteriftic differences, thofe which 
ave the moft indifputable, and, at the fame time, 

the moft eafy of obfervation ; and thefe. would 
R 4 afford 


¥ | { 
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afford him the firft means of divifion. After 
wards, he would return to each of thefe general 
-claffes, and by confidering more attentively the 
objects which they comprehend, he would ‘per- 
ceive fome other differences among them, lefs ob- 
vious, but at the fame time fufficiently diflin® ; 
which would ferve him for the grounds of his fe- | 
condary divifions. Thus, he would gradually | 
proceed, claffing, dividing. and fubdividing, tll — 
he had afiigned to every object its fh Miho 

place. 

It is, however, He € to obferve, that this 
place may be very different according to the™ma- 
ture of the end we propofe to ourfelves from — 
fuch a clafification. The fame objeéts are not — 
regarded in the fame point of view in all. x 
different fciences: in each, therefore, they may — 
be found to poffefs, and, in reality, they do pof- — 
fefs, among themfelves, various fpecific relations; — 
and, confequently, although the general method 
of claflification be always the fame, each parti: — 
cular claffification muft prefent differences in the 
order and connection of the objets. 

To give an account of this order and connec- 
tion; to explain and develope its principles; to. 
point out all the relations of the objets or, falts 
comprifed in the fyftem; to deduce from thefe 
relations all the confequences that may be dire@tly 
obtained from them j—fuch has been the object | 
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of the labours of a few enlightened men in dif- 
_ ferent departments of human knowledge; and fuch 
isthe fum of what remains to be accomplifhed in 
. medicine. In this manner, the fciences, or, at 
- leaft, the works calculated to exhibit the moft 
_ faithful picture of them, would be reduced, on 
_ the one hand, to complete and well digefted col- 
_le&ions. of obfervations; and, on the other, 
to fhort theoretic expofitions, in which mention 
would be made, in the firf place, of the defign 
with which thefe colleétions were, and ought to 
be, formed; and, fecondly, of the direét con- 
_-clufions that may be drawn from the different ob- 
-fervations they contain. 
Pringle ufed to obferve, that, from the Grice 
d to the prefent time, medicine was a fcience 
in Which there was a great deal of reafoning upon 
ta fmall number of faéts; and that in future, on 
_ the contrary, ‘there ought to be little reafoning 
_ upon a great number of facts. According to this 
method of reforming our fcience, the only one of 
“which it is-yetfufceptible, the with of this refpec-_ 
table empiric would be realized. We muit have 
no more hypothetical views, no more tanciful fyf- 
- tems : for it cannot be expetted, that thofe the- 
| oretical opinions, which are not the evident and 
incontrovertible refult of obfervations and expe- 
_riments, will be retained in conjunétion with the 
pente expoñtion of theie ob{ervations and ex- 
: periments. 


wig haze; 
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periments. Befides, would not this rejection prove 
the means of reftoring and eftablifhing harmony 


between the two principal feéts which have dis 


vided the medical world from its infancy? Would 
not the more difcerning minds of both parties re- 


cognife, in fuch an expofition, every thing which 
they agree in requiring in a good fyftem, and | 
‘none of thofe faults of which they mutually ac- … 


cufe each other ? 
It may, perhaps, be obje&ed, that this would 


be, in fome meafure, to clip the wings of ge- : 
nius, and to reduce it to the fervile employment — 
of imitator, or compofer of dry and unintereft- | 
‘ing tables? But, in the firft place; Iam doubt- 
fui, whether in thofe fciences which moft efpeci- | 
ally require attention and accuracy, it be lo re-— 
quifite to give what is termed wings to genius, or 
whether, as has been obferved by a man* who ! 
can hardly be accufed of timidity, it would not. 


be better to add lead to its feet ? 


Befides, we may be affured, that genius nil My 
geal will find fufficient fcope for exertion in then 
accomplifiment of this great reform; or, rather, — 
the career which is opened before them is en. 


tirely new, and, in a manner, unlimited ; and, af. 
terwards, it will be almoft impofñlible to fall inte 


any very dangerous miftakes. ‘Twenty or Phi 


* Lord Teton 


years 
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years would now be fufficient for verifying the ob- 
fervations that have been collected, (except, per- 
haps, thofe which relate to epidemical difeafes) : 
the fame {pace of time would fuffice for the repe- 
tition of all the different experiments that have 
_ been made, and for FORSERnS the accuracy of 
the refults. | 

After this firft tafk fhall have been ous 
plifhed, it will only remain to improve the prac- 
tical methods. T hey will already have received 
many important improvements from thefe ob- 
fervations and experiments themfelves. In the 
courfe of time, they will derive, from philofo- 
phy, all the exa¢inefs of which they are. fuf- 
ceptible. All the interefting problems will at 
length be. folved; and et will bt placed 

level with de other fciences, in point of 

, certainty ; fuperior as it is, perhaps, to all of 
them, from the fubject of its ftudies, and from 
the high SI of the different ends which it 
has in view. 
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SECTION XUTL 


A more detailed Expofition of the Proceffes of "M 
dt Analyfi “ion applied to Medi- — 


cine. 


Bur the mode of applying the method of phi- 
lofophical analyfis to objets fo numerous and fo 
various, as thofe which medicine embraces, *can- 
not be fufficiently illuftrated, by fo general a view 


of the fubjeét : it may, therefore, be neceflarÿ to 


enter into fome further details. 

To whatever branch of inquiry it be epilieds 
the anâlytical method is always fundamen Il 
‘the fame. However, as we may confider the Ob- 
jeats of refearch under different points of view, 


and may confequently difcover relations of dif- 
ferent kinds among them, the procefes by which ‘ 
we recognife thefe relations prefent. certain dif- ! 
ferences conneéted with the nature of our re- « 
fearches, the end to which theyare directed, and W 
the charafter of the ideas which they tend to 
fuggeft. Thus, for example, we may confider a f 
body merely with refpeét to its magnitude, to its 
form, to the reciprocal relations of its different ‘ ‘ 


parts, to its fituation with regard to one or feveral — 


| other bodies, and to the natural analogies or dif. 
| ferences . 


FL 
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ferences between them. The object of the ana- 
lytical method, in fuch a cafe, is merely to de- 
feribe this body with exa@inefs, and to affign to 
it the place it fhould occupy, in relation to the 
objects which we view in conjunétion with it.— 
This, therefore, may be called the defcriptive 
“method of inveftigation. 

If our inquiries be not .confined to Hera’ ex- 
ternal qualities, to thefe relations of place ; if we 
‘be defirous to become acquainted with the ele- 
ments of which any body is compofed ; that is, 
with thofe particles of matter, by the intimate 
union of which it its formed; and if we feparate _ 
its conftituents in order to examine the nature of 
each, or, at leaft, the characters by which they 

e diftinguifhed ; the refult of the inveftigation is 
ra longer a fimple defcription of the body. In 
_ order to ftudy it in this point of view, we muft 
 decompofe it; and, if we fucceed in recompofing it, 
or in combining anew the different conftituent 
parts which we had at firft feparated, the inv eftiga- 
tion is complete. It was by this method that the 
| modern chemifts were enabled to accomplifh fuch 
| feats; andit is it which enfures the glory and cer- 

tainty of their labours. It may be termed the method 
of inveftigation by analyfis and recompofition. 

‘But the obje&s of our refearches do not always 
prefent themfelves to view at one and the fame — 
time. Frequently it is impoflible to arreft them, 

| 9 . “and 
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and infpeét them for any length of time; as in the 
_cafe of phenomena that fuccéed each other, and 


which may be fometimes independent of each — 


other, and, at other times, connected in a regular 
and determinate order. There are alfo certain 
fubjeéts of inveftigation that can be ftudiéd only 


by the changes which they undergo before the 


eyes of the obferver; from which we try to 


difcover the preceding alterations they have ex-- 


perienced.. In the Ttudy of thefe phenomena, our 
chief objet is to determine whether or not any 
relations really fubfift between them. In reviewing 


thefe changes, we endeavour to recognife the pro- 


perties, with which the fubjeéts of them have been 
endowed by nature: and when we have actually 


colleéted all the obfervations and experiments 


neceflary for effecting either of thefe purpofes, the 
refult is a fyftematic hiftory, in which the feries 
of faéts relative to the different fubjeéts of inquiry 
unfolds itfelf in a natural order. This we thall 
term the hifforical method of urceftigation. 

To conclude :—we may confider not fo much 


. the objeëts themfelves, as the conceptions which # 


0 + 


we have derived from them. Thefe conceptions à! 


may be contemplated in the fame way as direct 
fenfations ; that is, if they be iufficiently diftmét, 


we may.compare them, afcertain their relations, 


determine what new ideas each of them comprifes, 
and thus deduce a long deries of truths that natu- 
8 rally 
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4 ‘ | 
rally How from them, and are intimately conned: 
Pe together. 

t, in fuch a cafe, I repeat, it is no. loner 
ve dire& and material objeéts 8 our fenfations, 
that form the fubjeét of inveftigation : Wé now 
operate upon the produéts of our own minds, or, 
father, upon the figns.of thefe prodaéts, the only 
means by which we can reprefent them and fubmit 
‘them to‘examination. When thefe fiens are well _ 
imagiried, when they exprefs accurately, and limit 
with precifion, their correfponding ideas, we may 
always afcertain whether each of them really in- 
volve but a fingle idea, or comprehend feveral; 
awe trace with-eafe the order of their conneétion:; 
we proceed from-.one conclufion to another suith 
‘perfect confidence ; :and as we advance, we may 
:proveall the willie by demonitration. Thefe ape- 
rations of the. mind may be.included under the name 
ofthe deduétive method of inveftigation. 

We have-already ‘obferved, that the analytical 
method is-always fundamentally the fame in.all its 
different -applications. Of the truth of this re- 
“mark, we may:foon be convincéd by a more :at- 
‘tentive confideration of the fubjeét. 

Condillac, in order to convey a clear idea of 
what he underftands by the term analyfs, gives 
the infiance of-2, perfon who arrives, in the night 
“time, at a country houfe, with the environs of 
«which ‘he is «wholly -anacquainted. In the 

He morning, 
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morning, he fuppofes that the windows of the 
apartment occupied by this perfon are fuddenly 
opened, and difcover an extenfive profpeét of . 
beautiful and diverfified fcenery: but, a moment 
after, the windows are clofed ; and the ftranger is | 
again immerfed in total darknefs. He has, per-. 
haps, taken a rapid furvey of all this rich and 
agreeable landfcape; but certainly he can have ac 
quired but a very indiftinét idea of the objeëts of 
which it is compofed. If, however, the windows’ 
be again opened, ,and remain fo for -fome 
length of time, our obferver will have an opportu-. 
nity of renewing his ‘examination of the. landfcape. | 
After having received the firft impreffion of the: 
whole, his eye begins to diftinguifh the feveral 
parts; he examines them feparately, compares 
‘them, and endeavours to determine their va ous 
relations; and afterwards, by combining them 
in a view which embraces them all at once, 
he recompofes the whole piéture of which he cer- 
tainly would have had but a very vague idea, if he! 
had not begun with fubjeéting it to this fort of 
diffeGtion. From this it is evident, that, in thefe 
fuccefiive operations, the aim and refult of which 
are to give an exact defcription of the landfcape, 
there is an analyfis and recompo/ition of the fubjett ; 
that, in the judgements which we form of the re- 
lation of the different parts, there are deduétions 
of ideas and certain gavel Vegans. that flow from 
thems 
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them ; finally, that, if he examination of the. 
Jandfcape be continued long enough to admit of 
lits parts being illuminated in different ways by 
: fun, we obferve a feries of changes in their ex- 
ne appearance, the ‘expofition of which feems to 
belong to the hi/forical method of inveftigation. 
On the other hand, the hiftorical and deduétive 
methods exhibit, in the proceffes of which they 
feverally confift, various circumftances perfetily “7 


analogous or fimilar to thofe which more particu 


Be larly bus to the other branches. For not only 


“ 


-endeav 
which it furnifhes correét reprefentations. 


in the method by deduétion may there be found 


defcriptions of particular objeéts, and decompofi- — 


tions and recompofitions of ideas; but it fre- 
quently operates on refults which the hiftorical 


method of inveftigation is alone capable of afford- 


ing : and not only may this laft-mentioned method 
prefent different defcriptions and deduétions, but 


itis alfo continually analyfing and recompofing the- 


objeéts, or the phenomena and changes, which it 
ca to conneé& in a natural order, or of 


In another paffage of his works, Condillac gives 
rather a different view of the procefs of analyfis. 
Suppofe we are defirous to ftudy the conftruétion 


of any machine, for inftance, of a watch. Of all 
the different ways of effecting our purpofe the 


moft fure and fimple feems to be, to take it care- 


fully to pieces; to obferve attentively the form 


s and 
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and other fenfible qualities of each whee} or part; 
and after wards to put thefe different parts again 


into their proper places, after having duly aice: 
tained their points of union | or. contaét. W 


we have gone through all thefe operations in fuch 


a manner as to convey to the mind an accurate 
idea of each part in particular, and of the whole 
‘machine in general; we may be faid to have ac- 
quired a proper knowledge of its conftruétion, 


and are able to eftimate, and even to foretell, all 


its movements. ; 
The reader will eafily perceive, that we have 
here defcribed. the method of inveftigation em- 


ployed in chemiftry—the method of analyfis and 


recompofition, applied, it is true, to the different 
wheels or other parts of a machine, and not to 
the minute elements or conftituent principles of a 


body. But is it not fufficiently obvious, that it is 


the elements of a machine, or the parts of which 
it confifts, that, by their particular ftructure and 
combination, render it capable of performing a 
certain feries of movements ; in the fame way that 


the wheels of a body, confidered im a chemical — 


point of view (that is, the caufes which deter- 
mine its fpecific properties, and which produce 
the various phenomena it exhibits when brought 
into contact with other bodies) are the elements 


that enter into its compofition, its cenftituent 


‘principles, 
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pr inciples, or the fimple bodies, which its examina- 
tion has enabled us to difcover in it ? 

d o conclude: in feveral of his works, and ef- 

Le in the Langue des Calculs, Condillac 
maintains, that the procefs of analyfis is only a 
feries of tranflations of ideas, or of the propofitions 
upon which our refearches turn ; that thefe tran{- 
lations enable us to proceed a one identical 
_ propofition to another; that, accordingly, w hen 
| we make any difcovery, we necéflarily deduce it 
from thofe which we have already made ; and 
“that our ignorance is involved, if we may fas fo, 
in our knowledge : and as, accor rding to Condillac, 
Fike perfeét identity of the nr or ideas i is 
preferved in each fucceffive tranflation, and re- 
, mains the fame from the firft to the laft, he 

thought himfelf juftified in laying it: down as a 
_principle, that the known and unknown are one 

and the fame thing; a conclufion which, no doubt, 
appears very fingular, but which cannot be con- 
_troverted by thofe who believe that there is a per- 
fed identity * in the tranfpofitions of analyfis, or 
in the fucceffive tranflations of the propoftions of 
which it confifts. AN 

This laft defcription of analyfis, which we have 
denominated the dedu&tive method of inveftiga- 
tion, fhould be difplayed dnd exemplified in 


* Which certainly is not e: sadly the ee 
$ 2 ‘every 
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every fyitem of language. For languages are pro- 
perly framed, only when this method guides and 1 
directs their formation ; and can only be applied 
with certainty to the invelivaBon of truth, when 
it conftantly governs their employment. The ana- 
lyfis of algebra, properly fpcaking, is merely a 
particular application of it: but the conftruétion | 
and figns of this language are the more perfeét, ! 
and the operations which are effected by its means 
the more certain, as it confiders the objeéts of — 
refearch in one fimple point of view; and as it 
regards only one fpecies of relations, the data of. 
which are always invariably determined. Tf we 
confider the manner in which Condillac exprefies | 
_himfelf on this head, in the Langue des Calculs, : 
_we may be led to think, that he had ended by re: à 
ducing the whole art of reafoning to the method by « 
deduétion, or to that particular mode of reafoning, 
_ which the ancient logicians termed forites. "Ir 4 
this were a proper place for entering i into an ex- | 


pénal on SE an 


‘ 
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amination of his arguments, it would n , perhaps, | | 
be very difficult to fhew, that his opinion is far, 
, from being devoid of foundation. Be 
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wane : -, SECTION XIV. 
Application of thefe Methods of Inveftigation to 
the different Objeéis of Medical Refearch. 


_ Wuen we delineate or determine the figure of 
a plant, of its ftalk, its flowers, its feed, and its 
roots; the fize and relative fituation of its parts, 
and the differences in their colour: in fhort, ali 
the external circumftances that diftinguith it; we 
follow the defcriptive method of nef NDS 
Several defcriptions of this nature conjoined, and 


the comparifon of the different plants, whofe cha- 
racter they eftablifh, enable us to difcover certain 


relations between them, by means of which we may 
arrange them and clafs them in a fuitable order. 
In this way we form a {ÿftematic table, in which 
all the obje&s are conneéted by their common 
character, and thence become readily affociated 
‘the mind. But, however extenfive their num- 
+ BY. be, “fuch a table is full, in itfelf, nothing 
more than the produ of the mae method 

of inveftivation. 
a We muft, however, obferve, that, to te com- 
plete, the botanical defcription of a plant fhould 
include the relation of the different changes it 
undergoes, or of the different phenomena it ex- 
eae | s 3 hibits 
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hibits at the different periods of its exiftence, and © 
that, confequently, the hittorical method of in- ’ 
veftigation Eu part of fuch a defeription; in the 
fame way that” the defcriptive. method 1S, in ‘its J 
turn, combined with the hiftorical, when we have to 
relate the facts from which the properties of a 
plant are ‘deduced, and with the method of chemi- 4 
cal analy fis, when we are defirous to know the ele. à 
ments of which it Is compoted. ‘There ufe the . 
term chemical analÿfis, in its moft confined fenfe ; 4 
for it is with vegeta isk as with animals ire may ; ¥ 
decompofe them, but cannot form them anew. 
We cannot even recompofe their leatt ‘important 1 
parts :—a proof that there enters fome unknown À 
element into their compofition, or that it depends ; 
on certain proceñles of nature, which obfervation À 
has never been able to detect, and which art is | 
utterly incapable of imitating, À 
A fyftematical table, with reprefents to us the 
form, the colour, and the fituation of an organ, M4 
its relations of vicinity, of diftance, of refemblance — | 
or difference, with refpeét to other parts: fuch a bg 
table, L repeat, is the produét of the deferiptive 
method. ‘You point out, for example, the litua- by 
tion of a mufcle ; you determine its fize and the ia 
pace which it occupies, the direétion of its fibres, ue 
the infertions of its tendinous extremities ; vob É 
defcribe the ftruêture of the heart, and trace the y 
courte of the veffels of which it forms the centre; nf 
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you demonftrate the brain and paie marrow : 
and from thence, as from a common trunk, you 
follow the courfe of the nerves, and mark their 
diftribution in the various organs to which they 


_ communicate animation and feeling: full all this 


is but a fimple defcription : and in your proceed- 
ings you refemble the geourapher, who contents 
himfelf with delineatitig the topography of a coun- 
try, without reviewing the phyfical changes which 
it may, in the courfe of time, have experienced, 
and without relating the political events of which 


it may have been the fcene or the revolutions 


which may have fucceflively diftraéted its inha- 
bitants. | 

But if you attempt to explain the funétions of 
this fame organ; if you endeavour to determine 


the movements which this fame mufcle performs, 


or thofe to which it contributes ; you then follow 


the hiftorical method of inveftigation, and, by its 


affiftance, you compofe your table: in the fame 


way as when you are defirous to difcover what 


- fimple bodies already known, enter into the com- 
. poñition of the part under examination, you can 
only attain your end by means of the chemical 


analyfis; and the conclufion to which you are led 


can be juit only in as faras it is the direét and 


neceflary inference from the faéts difplayed and 
confirmed by this inveftigation, and as the refults of 
s À the 
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the operations employed at are fammarily expreffed 
y it. | 
A good hiftorical na hhould carefully 
and attentively follow the whole feries of pheno- 


mena or changes which. the body under exami- a 


nation exhibits: it fhould detail them in the ‘or. | 
_ der of their fucceffion, and fhould defcribe them 4 
‘with all the char acters by which they are diftin- j 
guithed : _it fhould endeavour to difcover the kind 
or degree of influence which they exert: upon 
each other, and afcertain, if poffible, the prin- 
cipal phenomenon to which all the others may be 
referred, and on which they all evidently depend. 

To be able to give an accurate account. of the 
funétions of the fiomach, it is neceflary, in the 


firft place, to have obferved, that it receives the L 


food within its cavity ; that the nature of the food — 
is there changed, or that w hen'it pañles « out of it, ! 
after a certain length. of time, it exhibits new 
charaéters and properties. Thefe changes by bear 
the name of fiomachic digeftion.. This digeftion 
is, therefore, the peculiar function of . the. fto- 
mach : and, if we bave afcertained the condi "+ 
tions requifite for its due performance, the eit 
cumftances that tend to favour or impede it, the 
agent or agents that nature feems to have parti- 4 
cularly deftined for its accomplifhment, we fhall 
have acquired an idea of the functions. of this 

organ, 


», 


aw 
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organ, which will be jut and correét, in propor- 


“tion as all the principal phenomena, conneéted 


with thele functions, fhall have been obferved with 


more or lefs accuracy. : “4 


"But. whatever uncertainty may attend the in- 


_veftigation of that feries of a€tions which -confii- 


tute the life of animated beings, the ftudy of 
thofe ch langes which difeale occafions, is not lefs 
uncertain, obfcure, and difficult: and as the mif- 


takes into which we may fall, with regard to their 


_eaufe, that is, to the principal phenomenon on 


which all the others depend, or by the influence 


of which they are modified; as thefe miftakes are 
feldom confined to theory, bik by furnifhing er- 
roneous views of the treatment of difeafes, are 
often productive of the moft pernicious confe- 
quences in prattice : they are certainly of a much 


more ferious nature, than errors which relate 


merely to the fimple organic funétions; as the 


latter, for the moft part, ferve only to furnifh ri- 


diculous explanations of fatts, and as the indica- 


tions of cure, that have been too often rathly de- 


duced from them, are, In general, much more 
eafily corré&ed. | 
The hiftorical RUES of a difeafe fhould 
be conducted with the g greateft exactnefs ; and, in 
attempting it, we cannot be too careful to diveti 


ourtelves of all prejudice, of all conjeétural views, 
‘and of every idea that is not conneéted with the 


g | phenomena 
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phenomena under examination. We muft obferve : 
the things that are, and not figure to ourfelves 
imaginary ex! fences. In reviewing the fubjeét, 
we muft defcribe what we have feen, without in- 
troducing into the relation any of the conclufiens M 
or fuppofitions we may have thought ourfelves q 
entitled. to deduce from it; and the more fimple | 
and exa@ the recital is, the more correétly will Ê 
the order, duration, diftinétnefs, and other cha- 3 
ratteriftics of the fymptoms be found depiéted é 
in it; the more perfect, too, will be the ‘inveftiga- 1 
tion, the more folid and fimple will be the refults — 
or -conclufions it may afford, either direéily and : 
by itfelf, or indireétly and by its comparifon with a 
other defcriptions that have been formed on a M 
fimilar plan. | (ee 
Such, in fact, are thofe admirable hiftories: ot 1 
particular difeafes which Hippocrates has left us, 
and which the ancients very jufily termed the w 
c moft chafte contemplation of nature” From . 
thefe defcriptions, which difplay fo much accu- 
racy, and which place all the faGts in fo clear + 
point of view, the genius of Hippocrates ‘found y 
little difficulty in deducing thofe beautiful and ex- 
ltenfive views refpeGting the influence of the fea- 4 
fons, the variations of the atmofphere, and the 
_effe@s of thefe variations on different epidemical" 
difeafes, and refpeéting the daws which regulate - 
the courfe of par ticular diforders, all arranged in 


gener ) 
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genera and fpecies, in the fame way as we dit 
tinguith the external characters, or certain regu- 
lar feries of paren in the different Ipecies of 
animals and vegetables. Such, too, are the hi(- 
| tories of fome ne drawn by the moderns, 
in a much more imperfect manner, in my opi-.. 
nion, as far as regards their.accuracy, : and, parti- 
cularly, as far as regards the art of delineating 
their moft der and at the fame time 
moft delicate features; but the perufal of which 
is, neverthelefs, more NE RE in fome refpeéts, 
on account of the learned details of curative 
means they contain. We muft alfo acknowledge, 
(what indeed no one can deny) that fuch of thefe 
hiftories as afford the moft folid information to. 
the fiudent, are thofe, the authors of which 
have. adhered moft clofely to the method of 
Hippocrates, in the exact and faithful defeription 
of the phenomena obferved: and every one 
who combines, in any degree, the habit of ob- 
ferving difeafes with that of reading with reflection, 
mutt very foon per ceive, that the fcenes which 
_nature difplays to view, are very far from being 
: always the fame as the imagination depiéts them: 
that we ought to view with mifiruft the HA 
which, at firtt fight, appear fo well devifed and 
arranged ; and that thofe, the juftnefs and accu- 
racy. of hich are moft unqueftionable, yet dif- 
cover certain breaks in the concatenation of the 
objets ‘the ey embrace; and that, perhaps, there 


4 1S 
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is not a fingle one, the harmony of which, ace 
cording to our natural manner of regarding things, | 
is not deranged by fome apparent irregularity. 

The method of chemical analyfis may be ap- 
plied to all the bodies of nature. Whatever be 
their charaGters and properties ; in whatever point 
of view we'may otherwile chufe to confider them, 
{till we may always try to difcover the elements, 
by the more or lefs intimate combination of which 
they have been formed. When, after having ef- 
feéted the decompoñtion of a body by this analyfis, 
we can form it anew in all its parts, by reuniting 
its produéts, and placing them in circumitances 
favourable to its recompofition, we may fay that 
the analyfis is complete: We know the elements of 
that body; we know the bodies which have not 
hitherto been decompofed, of which it is 1tielf 
a compofition. The light which this powerful 
inftrument, handled, as it has been, in fo mafterly 
and fure a manner, by the French chemifts, has 
already refleéted upon the operations of nature, 
and the more brilliant light which it bids fair to 
diffufe at no very remote NE Of will prove a more 
formidable obftacle to the machinations of quack- 
ery, than all the difcuffions of philofophers, and 
all the raillery of wits. 

But chemical analyfis cannot always attain this 
ultimate degree of proof. Often, after it has ef- 
tected the deeompotition of a body, however care- 

| wat qui à 
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ful we may have been to colleé and to preferve 
all the products, it is in vain that we attempt to 
reunite them. This is found to be the cafe, not 
only when we operate on organized bodies, or on 
. animal or vegetable fubftances ; but alfo when we 
operate on bodies to which life has not imparted 
. its diftinguifhing charaéteriitics. In thefe unfa- 
vourable circumftances, the refults of the analyfis 
are fupported only bya greater or lefs degree of 
probability ; and though, in fome inftances, this 
probability may be equivalent, if we may fo ex- 
prefs ourfelves, to certainty, yet in the greater 
number of cafes, time and experience are required 
for eftablifhing the accuracy of the conclufions. 
This is.more particularly the cafe, when thefe con- 


clufions are applied to explain the phenomena of 


life;in all its different degrees, and when they 
fligget the employment o of certain means of action 
on the living fyftem.. 


“The method of analy fs and sella tion Is 


often guided by the defcriptive method, or at leaft, 
it, frequently borrows the materials on which it 
À Speaks from it. It may, too, be elucidated, and 
 dire&ed to new difcoveries by the hifiorical me- 
thod ; but, in‘its turn, it often becomes a neceffary 
guide to the latter. Finally, it furnifhes the de- 


duétive method with more certain grounds of 


proceeding, and with fubjefts of reafoning that 
pas are 
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are eafily repréfented by clear, { imple, and pretife 
terms. | 
The method of deduciive ine efizatin, again, 
may borrow the fabjets upon which it operates, 
from any one of the other methods; and, on thé 
other hand, it may be itfelf combined with their 
various operations. As itis employed upon ideas, 
or, rather, upon the figns that reprefent them, 
provided thefe figns be well formed, and it deduce 
merely theoretical conclufions from them, it pro- 
ceeds with perfeét certainty; and that, too, necef- 
farily : for the figns of ideas reprefent, of courfe, 
only fuch conceptions as are incl luded in them; 3 
‘and if they be exaét and regular, they will recall 
them diftinétly, and Cen E De them with pre- 
cifion. | 
This method of fete era has for its objet. 
to difcover, if one idea be involved in another; 
and, by a feries of tranflations and reafonings, to 
arrive fat conclufions, the firft idea, or original 
form of which did not enable us to afcertain their 
certainty, or even to give us the moft diftant ho- 
tion of their acquirement. Ideologifts very aptly 
compare thefe fucceffive evolutions of ideas to a 
number of little boxes inclofed within one another, 
and the firft link of the chain of reafoning to the 
principal box that contains all the reft. You 
open this, and draw out of it the fecond; from 
the fécond you extraét the third, arid fo on; 
tilt 
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till the minutenefs of the remaining ones prevent 
you from eafily laying hold of them. Condillac 
| has made ufe of the fame comparifon, which proves, 
5 that, regarding all the procefes of analyfis as 
| ANS to one and the fame method, he, de- 
1 Red it in different points of view, according to 
… the objeëts to which it is applied, or according to 
the various lights in which we may defire to con- 
_ fider them. 

: We have jut abferved, that the  deduéiie me- 
' thod of inveftigation, when its language is exact 
“and regular, and when it does not exceed the 
bounds of theory, is able to proceed i in a fure path, 
» and to impart to its conclufions a perfeét certainty. 

| This certainty, however, relates only to the ‘Te: 

1 ‘ceived acceptation of the firft idea from which we 

proceed, or of the figns that reprefent it, and 
| which form the frit link of the chain of reafon- 
“inc: for if the fubject of this idea be imperfeétly . 
or vaguely exprefled, the feries of reafonings with 
“refpeét to it may be complete, and yet the con- 
“clufions will be found to be extremely errone- 
ous. Hence, the operations of the deduétive me- 
' thod of inveftigation,. when applied to quantity or 
“ magnitudes, (which are always capable of being 
reduced to quantity) are wholly exempt from er- 
rors. The figns which they adopt. have fuch a 
degree of precifion, that all confufion of terms is 
‘neceflarily excluded. The ideas, which thefe figns 
M: ris | reprefent 
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reprefent, refer to fimple objefts, which can be : 
confidered only in one point of view; and of 
which we muft give either a juft reprefentation, or M 


none at all. To conclude: the objets of thefe — 


ideas refult folely from the operations of the mind, 

and are identified with the ideas and the figns that | 
exprefs them and determine their relations. When | 
we are able to circumfcribe, with the fame preci-. 
fion, the other objects of our refearches, and to. 
give to the language employed in their ftudy, or. 
in the delivery of the ideas it affords, the fame de- 3 
gree of clearnefs and exaéinefs, the certainty of © 
our conclufions is ri complete as in the inveftiga- | 
tions which relate to the properties of numbers: 


her 


bate! 


or magnitudes. 
But, from the very nature of our intelle@tual 


conftitution, from the nature of our wants, and of. 


the conneétions which our peculiar mode of pers 
ception eftablifhes between. us and ‘external ob-. 
je&s, this complete certainty, in whatever way 

it be obtained, can exift only with refpeét oF 
purely theoretical views. The moment that we. 
attempt any practical application of ours know 
ledge, we are guided only by certain conjéétures, | 
founded upon more or lefs folid data, and are" 
reftriéted in our reafonings to calculations of mere 
probability. e 

The calculations of probabilities, are, in gene- 


_ ral, of two different kinds. Sometimes, the truth, 


lies — 
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lies between two known extremes, it may be 
fituated in all the points of the intermediate 
{pace : ut it is neceffarily contained within thefe 
limits: and we may often approach. to its difco- 
very by certain methods which tend to circum- 
{cribe the field of uncertainty, although, other- 
wife, it may full be impoffible to arrive at 
any very precife conclufions. At other times, 
the calculation colleé&ts the more or lefs nume- 
rous or convincing arguments in fupport of fome 


particular opinion or conclufion; and, after their 


ftriét examination, we become more or lefs en- 
titled to confider this conclufion or opinion as 


the truth. 


When Archimedes, Or to determine the 
ratio ‘of the diameter of the: weld to its circum- 


_ference, gave the proportion of 7 to 22, he was 


fufficiently aware, that this ratio was only an ap- 
proximation to the truth. Metius, by giving the, 
ratio of 113 to 355, leflened confiderably its un- 


certainty. Finally, Wolff and Ludolph Van Ceu- 


len have approached nearer to the exact defini- 
tion; and others may come nearer full, without 
any one ever being able to reach it. ‘This, then, 
may ferve as an inftance of the firft peat of cab 
culation. 

To give an example of the fecond: we have 


no certain proof that the fun will rife to-morrow, 


or that the enfuing night, like thofe that have 
T preceded 


% 
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preceded it, will be followed by day. Nobody, 
however, can entertain any doubts on this point; 


and we look forward to the day-lightwof to- 
morrow, with fuch perfeét confidence, that all the 
arrangements of our life are governed by this 
expectation. In whaf, manner, we may afk, is this. 
belief fo firmly eftablifhed in our mind? Does it 


not entirely depend upon experience, upon that. 
multitude of faéts which teftify, that, in the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, a certain order 


prevails; and that the phenomena which they 
have fo long continued to exhibit, muft continue 
to manifeft themfelvés. i in future? Every year, 
évery month, and every day, adds to this probabi- 
lity. The man who faw the fun rife for the firft 


time, if he had no previous notion of the courfe. 


of this planet, would certainly have little reafon 


to think, that it was about to afcend to the higheft 


point of. the heavens; and when, in the evening, 
he obferved it difappear in the ocean, he would 
have as little caufe to believe, that it was ever 
again to return. But when the experience of 
ages has proved to us, that this order is invaria- 


ble; when all the memorials and traditions sof patt 


ages atteft, that it has never been interverted, we 


can entertain no doubt of its future cé TRE gi 
and the more the faéts that compofe the proofs of 


this order are multiplied; the more convincing 
_ does 


12 
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does our experience become, and the more certain 


- the conclufions which we deduce from it appear. 


The former fpecies of calculation relates to 
very fimple fubjeéts: the data upon which it is 
founded are precife and determinate: and it re- 
fers to matters of pure th wry. The ‘latter re- 
lates to an event, ealy to obferve, accompanied 
by a fmall number of circumftances fubjeét to 
little variation, and with refpeét to which the 
conclufions are liable to no ambiguity in their 


_ principles. But it frequently happens, efpecially 


when the problem refers to the practical employ- 
ment of our acquirements, that the data of the 
calculation are very numerous and various: we 
find ita very difficult matter to colle@ them, and to 


afcertain their com ara ive im ortance, or to EX- 
2 


prefs them by determinate Santee iff particu- 
lar, we find it very difficult to difcover, whether 


we have really fulfilled this condition; and, in 
fuch cafes, the interval. between us and the truth 
becomes more confiderable, or, in other words, 
the probability that we have attained is weaker. 


_Of this we may take examples from the fcience 
of medicine itfelf; and, in particular, from the 
practical part of it, in which the objects are both 
more numerous and more liable to variation, and 


in which we confequently experience the greateft 


difficulties in colleéting and determining, ‘with 
precifion, the different data of our calculations. 
Tg esis When 


oe 
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When it was firft obferved, that Peruviam 
bark cured intermittent fever; this effect, after 
having been well afcertained in a certain number 
of cafes, was undoubtedly a very brilliant dif- 
, covery; and there was reafon to think, that, me- 
dicine had made a very important acquifition. — 
But in every new cafe, in which its employment 
appeared to be indicated, a prudent phyfician 


had to weigh carefully thofe circumftances which 
might oppofe its exhibition, or the prefence 


of hich might, at leaf, confiderably oi its 
action. ‘The age, the temperament, the previous 


habit of body, of the patient, the feafon of the 3 


year, the nature of. he | prevailing epidemic, 
would render the arguments in favour of its ad- 
miniftration, and the ho pes of its efficacy, {till 
more equivocal. For numberlefs obfervations and 
experiments are required for determining, with 
fufficient certainty, in what circumftances it is 
always beneficial ; in what other circumftances it 
may prove injurious ; what are the combinations 


with other remedies, or the modifications which 


its employment frequently demands: and when all 
thefe queftions have been folved, and allt thefe 
difficulties conquered, the ufe of bark, in every 
particular cafe, muft be decided by a quick and 
nice calculation; which fhould recall to the mind 
all the important refults of former obfervations 
and experiments, and from the comparifon of the 

latter 
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 Jatter with the different circumftances in the ftate 
of the patient, fhould enable us to difcover the 
particular indication of the remedy, and the pro- 
per mode of its employment. | he 

Ipecacuanha provokes vomiting, and jalap 
purges. We have the more reafon to afcribe to 
them thefe properties, as we have had more fre- 
_ quent occafion to obferve their effeéts; and we 
have the lefs reafon to doubt the emetic powers 
of the one, and the cathartic virtues of the other, 
in the new cafes in which they may be employed, 
as thefe cafes are found to exhibit fewer peculiari- 
| ties, either fimilar @r analogous to thofe which, 


after a certain number vel. eftablifhed trials, . 


muft be regarded as capable of impeding the 
action of thee emedies in queftion. 


When we defire to determine the dofe of thofe 
medicines, that are indicated by the charatter of 


the difeafe: when we with, for example, to de- 
termine the quantity of blood which it is advifa- 
ble to abftraét in an inflammatory affeétion, the 
age, the temperament, the firength of the patient, 
the feat or violence of the inflammation, the 
| feafon « of the year, the general tendency of the 
é tetes prevalent at the time to terminate by fuch 
. où fuch a crifis; all thefe circumftances, weighed 
and compared together, fhould give for refult the 
… quantity fought for; which, however, we are able 
_ to afcertain only by approximation. When we 
ay x | are 


= 
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are defirous to determine the dofe of an emetic, 
or of a cathartic, it is between two extremes, from 
plus to minus, that this dofe is to be difcovered, | 
The latter extreme, will exprefs the mark below 
which the remedy has no effeét whatever ; and the 
former will indicate the limits beyond which it 
has been never employed without inconvenience. 
In this latitude, he defired-for meafure is necef- 
farily placed ; and we fhall approach the “nearer 
to it, in proporian., as all the particular circum- 
ftances, which may |; roduce a variation of it, in 
the cafe in queftion, fball have been D | 
with greater care and precifon. 
I will not, however, , extend the i inveftigation of 
this important point any further, as I with to con- : 
fine myfelf to general principles, and do not pro- | 
pofe to deliver a complete colleétion of rules for | 
the ftudy of medicine. The fubjeé, no doubt, iswell | 
ror tbe attention of the moft enlightened in- 
$ quirers 5 but no one can ‘difeufs it in a. curfory, 
and, ‘as it were, cafual manner. We mutt, in par- 
ticular, guard againft the belief that we have ef- 
feéted our object, or even underftood all its im- 
portance and extent, when, for this : Rihod, 
there is given a fyftematic catalogue of books, 
like that which we owe to the learning of Boer; | 
haave, and of. his commentator, Haller * 


_# See note [K ]. ¥ 
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SECTION XV. 


Of the Application of the Analytical Method to 
the Bufinefs of Medical Education. 


Ir is fufficiently evident that the views which 
fhould direét the reform of medical fcience are the 
fame with thofe which muft govern and regulate 


its inftruétion. They alone can fupply a good plan 
of education, and a good fyfiem of lectures in 
every branch of it. One very eflential point to be 
- attended to, is always to prefent to the pupil the 


objects in their moft natural order, that is, to be- 
gin with the firft or moft eafily known, and, by 
their affiftance, flowly and gradually to pr oceed to 
thofe which require more profound attention, 
more fkilful examination, or, perhaps, even new 
methods of refearch. It ought to be the ftudy of 
the teacher, to develope the ideas of his {cholar, 
in the order of their formation, or in the fame 


UE. in which the objets conjunétly, and their 


er 


parts in detail, are prefented to our view. And 
the pupil, in particular, after having feized. the 
chain that unites them, mutt review it from the firft _ 
to the laft link, taking: care not to pais over any 


of the intermediate ideas which the mind does not 


directly, and, as it were, neceflarily fuggelt. 
T 4 "+ Since 


LC 
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Since young phyficians receive their proper edu- 
cation, not by reading, but at the bedfide of pa- 
tients ;, not from the dull rules of a fchool, but in 
the prefence of nature herfelf,—in other words, 
from the infpeGtion of the various fubjels of their 
future labours; the influence of the mafter is. 
chiefly evinced in the method of obfervation which — 
he recommends to them; in the manner in which 
he himfelf confiders the fabjecte along with them; 
in which he teaches them to inveftigate nature, 
and in which he direéts their attention and firft 
practical efforts. The profeffor, from his chair, 
delivers, often in vain, the moft interefting truth 


in the beft language: The minds of his hearers, — 


‘abforbed in paffive attention, retain but a faint re- 
collection of his precepts. But thofe which they 
have formed to themfelves under his guidance, 
thofe which they have difcovered and recognifed 
by a feries of a¢tive aflociations, will remain for 
ever impreffed on their memory. By thefe means 
their acquifitions become not only more durable and 
fubftantial, but they have alfo fome degree of ori- 
ginality, and are more analogous to the turn, of 
mind peculiar to each individual; and the praétice 
of deducing them always from the objeéts them- - 
felves, excites an averfion to every other mode of 
obtaining them. 
We muft not, however, run into the oppofite 
extreme, and carry the practice of this method to 
| pedantry ; 
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pedantry ; for though it is, no doubt, the beft and 


a 


= 


fureft way of forming our ideas, yet it is not 


‘the only one. Very often it happens, that we 
receive our fenfations by chance; the fcattered 
. ideas which refult from them are confufedly im- 


prefied on the memory, and remain dormant, till 
analogous fenfations occur, which revive them and 
become aflociated with them, and till both become 
conneéted in more or lefs general, and more or 
lefs regular clafies. ‘Then commences the labour of 
fubjeéting to examination this arrangement, which 


4 is often, at firft, entirely accidental; and it is then 
only that men of genius, by ftriétly inveftigating all 


their particular ideas feparately, are able to de- 
termine their natural order, and the place which 
this order afiigns to them; and conclude by re« 
folving them all into a few general principles that 


_ ferve as a common centre of union. 


Befides, if, in conduéting the bufinefs of educa- 


: tion, it is generally found advantageous to begin 
. with faéts, and to proceed by degrees to conclu- 


fions: itis alfo fometimes expedient, firft to de- 


_ liver the conclufions, and to confirm them by the 
à indication of the principal faéis; referving it in 
- our power, to return to the latten in order to 


explain them in detail, when it is neceffary to de- 
-monttrate the propofition more methodically. : 


_ For, independently of the inevitable lofs of time, 
_ which the method of invention occafions, when 


es employed 
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employed ftriétly and indifcriminately in all cafes; 
—a lofs which is important in many refpects, and 
which is far from being always compenfated by 
the certain advantages refulting from its ufe; it 
alfo frequently happens, that the leffons of the 
matter affume an uninterefiing, and perhaps, re- 
pulfive charaéter, from the uniformity, and we 


may even add, from the very facility of the pro- 


cefs. The attention of the pupil, which no ftrik- 


ing object, no difficulty animates, languifhes and — 
foon becomes extinguifhed, by the very means — 


_ that fhould facilitate its exercife and operations : 


while the profeffor, who fometimes prefents on 
a fudden ideas that are unexpected, and remark= 
able for their grandeur or their novelty; who, 
from time to time, neglects a few intermediate - 


obfervations, in order to excite the intereft and 
{timulate the curiofity of his pupils; and who, ac- 
cording to the nature of his fubject, pafles from 
analyfis to fynthefis, and from fynthefis to analyfis, 


taking care to correct, if there be any room for — 


doubt, the more bold deductions of the former by 


the more fure and regular proceedings of the lat- : 
er; fuch a profeffor will preferve the minds of. 


his pupils in a ftate of more real and permanent 
activity; he will impart a more powerful impulfe 
to their thoughts, without running the rifk of com- 
municating to them a vicious direétion; and his 


method, perhaps, will prove alfo the beft adapted _ 


5 . to 
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to the nature and operations of the human under- 


_ fianding. 


It does not feem to me, as has been tie gene- 
rally believed, to be owing to any faults of ftyle, 


that the works of Condillac have not, from their 


firft appearance, obtained all the fuccefs which 
they deferve. His works are written always with 
purity, often with much elegance of language, and 
fometimes with confiderable animation and effect: 

but the luminous reafonings of this excellent phi- 


: lofopher prepare and referve, to the reader, nei- 


ther furprifes nor difficulties ; each paragraph an- 
nounces the following ; and the firft fentence 
anticipates all the reft. The trouble of the reader 
is fpared to fuch a degree, that he concludes by 
taking none at all; and the author thinks fo well 
for him, that he Feb comes to think no longer 
for himfelf. 

Thefe reflections.are not, perhaps, mifplaced at 
a time when all the friends of learning celebrate, 
with one accord, and with fo much reafon, the 
excellence and fuperior utility of the analytical 


| method ; when all thofe who intereft themfelves j in 


the improvement of the fciences and the advance- 
ment of their ftudy, regard it as the only light 


_ which can enfure and accelerate ‘the progrefs of 


the human mind, and refcue it for ever from the 


chaos of hypothetical opinions ; as the only means 
of ht y: or yale h ing our intelleétual facul- 


ties, 
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ties, which is capable of introducing habits of jaft 
reflection, not only in all the ftudies of the en- 
lightened and thinking clafs of mankind, but in 
all the labours of the artifan and manu faturer, 
—jn fhort, in all the ideas, propenfities, and ac- 
tions of man, confidered as a focial being. I en- 
tirely coincide in this opinion, and participate in 
thefe bright hopes. But the true analytical method 
sproceeds by all the paths that can lead to truth. 
The moft fure in each particular cafe is that which 
it prefers. Frequently, it collects the data care- 
fully, in order to deduce the conclufñons: fome- 
times, it fixes upon the refults, confident that the 
data will fpontaneoufly arrange themfelves around | 
them. Both ways of proceeding are familiar to 
it; and for the moft part it follows both at the 
fame time. . Thofe who think that it fhould always 
purfue the track of invention, will have formed but 
a very imperfeét idea of its nature. {fthey attempt 
io cramp the energies of genius, or to limit the 
fphere of its aétivity, they will end by deadening 
it and extinguifhing it entirely, 

I fhall here conclude the expofition of thefe ge- 
neral views, which certainly, I repeat, would fill 
require to be much further developed: but the. 
extent and importance of the fubject have already 
led me far beyond the limits which I had pre- 
feribed to my pen; and I feel it neceflary to, re- 
turn once more to the confideration of fome parti- 
cular branches of medical inftruction. 
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_ -Particular Confiderations relative to various 


Branches of Medical Refearch. 


| SECTION I..- 
On Anatomy, 


Ber ORE the time of Hippocrates, anatomy can 


. {carcely be faid te have exifted. Galen, indeed, 


athrms, that the Afclepiades, to whofe family the 


exercile of the medical art was fora long time 


confined, taught their pupils the ftru@ure of the 
human body by the indire&t method of diffeftions 


| of animals. Their inftruétions, he fays, began from 
. their earlieft infancy, and practice rendered the 
- fubjeét fo familiar to them, that it was unneceflary | 
. to deliver the demonftrations in the form of writ- 
ten lectures. But this opinion, delivered at ran- 
t dom like many others of the fame author, is for. 


“mally denied by Chalcidius, an ancient commen- 


: tator upon Plato. The latter affirms, that Alcmeon, 
the difciple of Pythagoras, was the firft who dif. 


- feéted the bodies of animals. It; is, therefore, to 
_ a much later period that we muft refer the practice 


“which Galen aicribes to the ancient phyficians 


of Cos, 


wt 
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In Hippocrates, it is true, we meet with various 
defcriptions of the organs of the human body, 
which were probably drawn from thefe incorrect. 
_analogies: but they only ferve to prove, that the 
firu@ture of animals itfelf was at that time very 
imperfettly known; for if the fubjeét had been 
ftudied with the leaft attention, feveral grofs er- 
rors would have been avoided, which Hippocrates. 
feems to have adopted with the greateft confi- 
dence. His Treatife On the Heart, indeed, is fuf- 
ficiently accurate ; and his -enthufiaftic admirers 
may, perhaps, perceive in it a fort of obfcure’ 
anticipation of the difcovery of the circulation: — 
but it muft be acknowledged, that this great - 
man was a very bad anatomitt. , The only parts, 
with the ftruéture of which he feems to have 
been accurately acquainted, were the bones; it 
_ being always an eafy matter to procure human 
fkeletons. : 
“Wounds or difeafes, which laid bare the vifcera 
or other deep-feated parts; the praëtice of em: 
balming the bodies of the dead, which, from timé 
immemorial, prevailed in Egypt; finally, the for- 
tuitous difcovery of human bodies, which had. 
been thrown afhore from the rivers or ocean, 
which the precipitate flight of a vanquifhed armÿ 
had left upon the field of battle, or which un- 
foreféen accidents had left at the mercy of wild 
beafts, and birds of prey, were the only circum- 
{tances 
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À ! fiances that could have furnifhed phyficians with 
afew tranfient and often dangerous Opportuni- 
ties of ftudying the true anatomy of the human 
frame. But the prejudice, which on the one hand, 
attached the. ftigma of facr ilege to the over-cu- 
rious examination of the dead. and on thé. other 
_ hand, connected the idea of pollution with the 
_ mere touching of their bodies oppofed an al- 
 moft turntable barrier to the progrefs of. 
this fcience. Ariftotle fays poutively, that, in his 
time, there had not been’ APY diffection of the 
human fubjeét. | 
_ It was not till the age of Herophilus and Erifif- 
tratus, when the diffufion of knowledge had al- 
ready eonfiderably weakened the influence of thefe 
fuperftitious {cruples, that anatomifts were able to 
| ftudy the organization of man, upon man himfel£ 
_ The prejudice againft anatomy was of longer du- 
. ration among the Romans, who were more igno- 
rant than the Greeks. Pliny fays, that the laws 
forbade the infpeétion of the human vifcera.— 
. However, the defire of felf-prefervation had a more 
_ powerful influenee upon the minds of the Empe- 
rors, than the refpeét for public opinion : for they 
| frequently permitted the phyficians to diffe the 
_ bodies of criminals or of captive enemies. Un- 
der Marcus Aurelius, the bodies of the Germans 
- were configned to them. by an exprefs decree. 
Galen, who relates. this fa@, had it certainly in 
| his 
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his power to diffeét feveral of thefe bodies, and 
we might fuppofe that he would have been eager 
‘to embrace the opportunity. Yet it appears, from. 
the perufal of his anatomical defcriptions, that 
he had performed no diffeétions, but upon the 
bodies of different animals, and particularly of a 
great number of apes, which he preferred, on 
account of their refemblance to the human body: 
and although his anatomical writings are very 
extenfive, and full of excellent obfervations for the 
time in which they were written, there is reafon 
to believe, that he himfelf had never feen, in-the 
human fubjeét, the organs which he defcribes with > 
the greateft minutenefs. 

The anatomy of Galen reigned with ex€liifive 
fway till the time of Vefalius. \» His errors, ‘which 
it was certainly much more eafy to prove in this” 
department of the fcience, of which all the objects 
are palpable and determinate, than in that of prac- 
tical medicine, where they are fo various, deli- 
cate, and changeable; his errors had become part 
of the creed adopted in all the fchools of medi- 
cine. No one dared to controvert them; no one 
dared even to appear to fufpect that they were 
errors; till, at length, Vefalius, treating this fer- 
vile idolatry with the contempt it deferved, boldly 
attacked Galen and his fuperftitious adherents. 
‘fo him medicine was, in a great meafure, in- 
debted for the bold and more folid advances 

which 
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which it then began, and which it has fince con- 
tinued to make, even amidft its frequent devia- 
tions from the proper path of refearch. But it is 
to anatomy in particular that he has rendered 
everlafting fervices ; it was by the fuccefsful cou- 
rage and meritorious exertions of this celebrated 
man, that this fcience was freed from its fetters, 
and that the way was paved for all thofe brilliant 
’ difcoveries, which at prefent give to the practice of 
| furgery fo high a degree of certainty. 

In fat, from this time forward, the progrefs of 
_ anatomy has been rapid and uninterrupted. The 
difcovery of the circulation of the blood; that of 
its variations in the.adult and in the fetus; the 
difcovery of the chylopoetic veffels, of the tho- . 
racic duét and receptacle of the chyle; the. de- 
_ monftration of the vafcularity of the different 
organs of the fyftem, by means of the injections of 
_ Ruyfch; the ftruêture of the conglobate glands; the 
. partial difcovery of the courfe and funétions of the 
lymphatics ; the phyfiological and pathological re- 
fearches refpeéting the cellular texture ;. the fplen- 
did but too often inaccurate experiments on the 
. parts endowed with fenfation and irritability; the 
more exact defcription of the abforbent and glan- 
dular fyftems, and the more accurate determination 
of their real funétions ;—fuch are the fruits of the 
_ indefatigable zeal of a number of induftrious men, 
ti who, by their unremitting labours, have fucceeded 
| U in | 
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in advancing the anatomy of the human body > 


to the higheft pitch of Rd poring of 


L 


which it is. fufceptible. % 


This fcience, in fo far as it is connected with — 


the bufinefs of medical education, prefents dif- 


ferent points of view in which it deferves to be. 


confidered. ft. It forms part of the phyfi cal 
defcription of the fyftem, and, as fuch, is com- 
prehended in natural hitory properly fo called, 


2dly. As the bafis and ground-work of all phy- 


fiological illuftrations, it forms a neceffary branch | 


of the fcience of the animal economy. dly. 


‘While it ferves as a guide to the art of phyfic, and 


in particular to the furgical department, it feems — 


to be now quite infeparable from practice, the fuc- 
cefs of which it frequently enfures. 


If we confider it in the firft point of view, ana- \ 
tomy muft be referred to the defcriptive method: — 


it forms a fort of curious, but inanimate topogra- 


phy. Viewed in the fecond light, it affumes a | 
more interefting charaéter, and approaches nearer | 
to medicine and furgery. While in the laft, it is | 


conneéted with the various objects of their ftudies; 
and is affociated with the greater part of their tad 
bours, although it certainly does not always perform 
the important office that is commonly afcribed to it. 


Anatomy, confidered as defcription, has, in a 
manner, no limits. According as the moft firik- 
ing objects are Sener others lefs obvious pre- 


fent 


* 
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. fent themfelves to view; new worlds are Opened ~ 


before us; and the boundaries of the horizon re- 
cede at the moment when we fuppofe we have 
reached them. However, in order to make fur- 
ther difcoveries of importance in anatomy, it would 


_ be requifite to invent more perfect inftruments, or 


_ fome method, which, like that of inje&tion, would 


enlarge and difplay thofe parts, the ftruéture of 
which cannot be deteéted by our prefent means of 
inveftigation. Thus, for example, the minute - 


Organization of the brain appears hardly capable 


of being afcertained either by the fcalpel or by our 
common microfcopes, or by injections, fuch, at 


leaft, as are now commonly ufed. But, luckily, 


this delicate part of anatomy is rather an object of 
phyfiological curiofity, than of medical utility, 


Although we fhould by no means overlook it; al- 


though, even, it is not impoffible that we may one 
day derive fome advantage from it, it is at prefent 


wholly ufelefs; and we are inclined to believe 
that it will always remain fo. ' 


Though phyfiological anatomy be more limited _ 
in the fphere it embraces, than the anatomy of 


defcription, yet it is ftill lefs fo than what may be 


called therapeutic anatomy. The illuftration of 


the different vital funétions, as founded upon the 
‘mere ftruéture of the organs which perform them, 
“has already made fome progrefs, and bids fair to 
make further advances. But we are lefs in want. 


ug of 
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of anatomy, properly fo called, than of a good | 


_colleétion of obfervations upon the living fyftem. 
We are well acquainted with the organization of 
feveral parts of the body, refpecting the ufes of 
which we are intirely ignorant. The experiments 
that we might be difpofed to inftitute in order 
to afcertain the funétions of thefe parts, are in ge- 


neral very difficult; fome of them, even, appear to - 


be impoffible, at leaft with our prefent means of 
refearch: and with refpeét to that branch of ana- 
tomy which I have termed therapeutical, and 


which admits of frequent application to practice, — 


it is confined within very narrow limits. ‘The 


contrary opinion, which has become very preva- | 


lent, originates, perhaps, both frorn the prejudices 
of ignorance, and from that fort of learning 


which: is acquired by ‘laborious and repulfive — 


ftudies. The ftru€ture, fituation, and connec- 
tions of the different vifcera, the diftribution of 
the principal trunks of the blood-veffels and 
nerves, the form and difpofition of the bones, the 
infertions of the mufcles, the expanfions of the 
tendinous membranes, and, perhaps, alfo fome 
other particulars equally eafy to learn, ought to be 
all familiar to the phyfician. Perhaps, we may 
venture to add, that, even in furgical operations, 


a minute knowledge of anatomy is very rarely of. 
ufe. For a confirmation of this affertion, 1 might 


with confidence appeal to the candour and difcri-. 
“ination of the moft enlightened furgeons. — | 
Each. 
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Fach demonftrator has his particular arrange- 
ment and method of inftruétion; and every me- 
_ thod and arrangement. is good, provided it be 
_ clear and difnét When our objeét is merely a 
fimple defcription of form, it is of little confe- 
quence, at leaft in general, whether we begin 
“with one part or another. In ftudying geography, 
for inftance, we may fet out from any point, or be- 
gin with any country that we pleafe. It is fuffi- 
-cient if the memory retain a correét idea of the 
places and their refpeétive fituations. The cafe 
is much the fame with anatomy. However, the 
manner in which nature difplays the objects of 
its refearches is not altogether fortuitous; and, 
perhaps, if demonftrators took the trouble to 
obferve it more attentively, they would find, that 
they are. not at liberty to invert it, when they lay 
thefe objects before their pupils. Winflow, in his 
Expofition de la Struëture du Corps, {gems to have 
‘paid fome attention to this natural order in which 

_ the objeéts of the fcience prefent themfelves to 
* view. Lieutaud, who was a man of fenfe and 
even of fome genius, though, it muft be confefled, 
his two compendiums of Materia Medica and 
Pra@ical Phyfic are below mediocrity, ¢ carried his 
views ftill farther. It was his objeét, in the Æ1/t0- 
via Anatomico- Medica, to have defcribed the or- 
gans of the hody, precifely in the manner in which 
they would suite been examined and defcribed by 
U 3 the 
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the inventor of the fcience himfelf, fuppoñng that 
one man had been capable of accomplifhing all 
the labours and making all the difcoveries apper- 
taining to it. The defign was beautiful; but in 
the execution of it the author completely failed, 
Perhaps, fome able anatomift, more familiar with 
philofophical methods, may yet take advantage of 
it; in which cafe the merit will be almoft entirely 


his own: for in fuch matters it is very eafy to pro- 


ject—the whole difficulty lies in the execution*, 

In the mean time, we may venture to affirm, 
that demonftrators will find themfelves fuecefsful 
in their inftru€tions, in proportion as they adhere 
to the method which this view of the fubjeét fug- 
gefts, and which itfelf forms only a branch of the 
general method that we have fo de dc had 
occafion to mention, - 

The moft interefting part of anatomy unqueftion- 
ably is that which has for its objeét to determine, 
in organic lefions, the caufe, as well as the feat 
of difeales :—This forms the true anatomy of me- 
dicine. It reétifies many errors, diffipates many 
prejudices, and becomes the more ufeful to prac- 
 fice, that it frequently endangers the reputation of 
- practitioners, Who does not perceive, at firft 


* When the above was written, the Traité d’ Anatomie of 
my friend Boyer had not yet appeared, In the point of view. 
to which I have juft been alluding, the labours of this eminent 
furgeon have left nothing to defire, 


fight, 
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fight, all the advantages to be derived from the 


# ex comparifon of the phenomena of difeafe, or 
_ of the variations which it may have experienced, 


with the ftate in which the parts that appear to 
have been the feat of the complaint, and often 
thofe which had fhewn no figns of diforder, arefound 
after death? Who does not fee, that phyfiology as 
well as the pra€lice of medicine, may derive a 
number of important obfervations and interefting 
refults, from fuch an inveftigation ? 

However, if nothing be more certain and evi- 
dent, than the ftate in which the organs are found 
on fuch occafions, on the other hand, nothing is 
more liable to fallacy and inaccuracy, than the 
conclufions which we may be inclined to deduce 


from fuch obfervations. It is, too, often very dif-. 
. ficult to Metriine the exaét limits which diftin- 


guifh what may have been the natural ftate of an 
organ, in the individual whofe body we examine, 
fies the condition to which it has been reduced 
by difeafe. The appearances we afcr ibe to, the 


“gifeafe of which he died, may depend upon origi- 


nal defeéts or peculiarities of organization; or 
they may have keen occafioned by precedifie dif- 
orders; or the alterations of ftruéture that we dif- 
cover upon the infpeétion of dead bodies may be 
frequently the immediate confequence of death 


_itfelf. It requires much attention and penetra- 


tion, and, above all, it requires opportunities of 
D 4"). comparing 
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comparing a great number of obfervations of a 
. fimilar defcription, to enable us to appreciate, 
with accuracy, the importance of any one in par- 
ticular, and to determine, with precifion, both 
the circumftances in which they refemble, and 


as —— 
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thofe in which they differ. This branch of medi- 


cal fcience, even after the beautiful colleétions of © 


obfervations that have been formed by Bonnet, 


Morgagni, Lieutaud, and Portal, ftill affords am- 


ple fcope for the zeal and exertions of anatomifts 
and practitioners; and can be perfected only, by 
their unwearied affiduity. ‘ 

Another part of anatomy, not lefs interefting 
perhaps, and almoft entirely new, would be that 
which embraces the confideration of the changes 
that fupervene, either at the different periods of 


life in the ftate of health, or in the different {tages 


of difeafes, whether acute or chronic ;——changes, 
which death, certain accidents, or alterations in 
the mode of life, may caufe to difappear. It 
would form'a fort of living anatomy well worthy of 
the attention of philofophic phyficians ; who ought 
not to be difcouraged from the undertaking by the 
difficulties attendant upon this branch of refearch, 
The beautiful and fublime truths which they would 
difcover, would amply repay them for their trauble, 
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On Phyfology. 


SEVERAL branches of phyfiological fcience have 
_made great progrefs in modern times. There is | 
undoubtedly a wide difference between the trea- 
tile De ufu partium of Galen, and the writings of 
Stahl, Hoffmann, Boerhaave, Hamberger ; of 
Whytt, Haller, Cullen; of Bordeu, Fouquet, Gri- 3 
- maud, Dumas, and Richerand. The mechanifm 
of the different organs is, in general, well known; 
their funétions have been fatisfaétorily determined ; 

and that chaos of occult caufes, with which the 
. explanations of the ancients were obfcured, has 
given place to rational fcepticifm, or to ingenious 
theories, which, if they {till labour under diffi- 
culties, at leaft refemble the other branches of 
our knowledge in their language, which is daily 
becoming more precife. A number of valuable 
facts have been collected, relating to the general 
fenfibility of the fyftem, to the modifications which 
_ it experiences in the different organs, and the 
connections which it ferves to eftablifh between 
them. We have made fome progrefs in elucidat- 
Ds the procefies of digeftion, fanguifaétion, and 
generation. 
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generation. If the caufe of mufcular motion, and ° 
the immediate means. by which it is performed, 

ftill remain enveloped in darknefs, we, however, 
know, that this motion is ftrengthened or weakened, 
accelerated or retarded, revived or extinguifhed, 
according to certain laws. Thefe laws have been 
difcovered and eftablifhed by a courfe of attentive 
obfervations: the power of producing thefe dif- 
ferent effects has been found to refide in certain 
agents; and the force of the moving powers, and of 
the agents capable of modifying their aétion, has 
been fubjetted to calculation. Almoft all the phe- 
nomena of vifion admit of mathematical demonftra- 
tion: and the eye is now regarded as little more 
than a dioptric inftrument. The uniform relation 
fubfifting between the ftate of the folids and the con- 
‘dition of the fluids, has been proved by the moft de: 
licate experiments, as well as from the moft fami- 
har obfervations. From fome inconteftable faéts 
have been derived many beautiful views. relative 
to the function of refpiration and the produétion 
of animal heat: others, it muft be confefled, feem 
to contradiét, or at leaft to limit, the too ge- 
neral or hafty conclufions, that have been drawn 
from the former: but a confiderable collection of 


curious obfervations and experiments has been. 
made; and the different lights in which they have ~ 


been fucceflively viewed, hold forth the profpeét 
of our being able to obtain more certain refults at 
HO 
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no great diftance of time. To conclude: the na- 
ture and compofition of the conftituent principles 
_ of animal fubftances have formed the fubje& of 
. fome very ingenious refearches ; and there is rea- 
_ fon to hope that thefe refearches will, in time, 
ferve to illuftrate feveral phenomena of the living . 
fyftem, and, particularly, thofe that occur more 
_ or lefs immediately after death. 

It muft, however, be acknowledged, that the 
charatteriftic figns of health and difeafe; that the 
general laws of the phenomena of life; that thofe 

remarkable relations eftablifhed between the dif- 
_ ferent organs of the body, which fuggeft fo many ~ 
ufeful practical views; in a word, that the affec- 
tions and habits of the living fyftem had been 
very well obferved and defcribed by the ancients. 

In faët, every one who is in the leaft converfant 
with their writings, cannot fail to perceive the 
_ folidity of the theoretical principles and practical 
rules, which thefe attentive contémplators of na- 
ture had .deduced from their obfervations: and, 
perhaps, fince the time of Hippocrates, the hy- 
pothetical fyftems that have been fucceffively 
adopted in the fcience of the animal economy, 
have, in general, tended more to retard the fu- 
ture and permanent improvement of medical fci- 
: ence, than to promote the ephengeral fame of their 
authors, 
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The explanations of the ancients, though formed _ 


upon the fimple obfervation of tie human frame 


in a ftate of health and difeafe, without the affift- 


ance of anatomy, or of the phyñological views 
it fuggefts, without the affiftance of experi- 
ments, the art of performing which was almoft 
entirely unknown, or of the various collateral 
fciences, which are conftantly furnifhing us with 
direct illuftrations, or with new inftruments of re- 
fearch ;—thefe explanations have not always been 
fucceeded by others of a more juft and philofo- 
phical nature. Several of their theories, indeed, 
have occafionally been revived with fuccefs, and 


feem deftined to outlive thofe which, at firft, had. 


fupplanted them: fome appear to be impreffed fo 
ftrongly with the characters of truth, that every 
new improvement in the fcience only ferves to 


confirm them: others, again, which the good fenfe 


of the founders of medical fcience Jed them to 
leave: in a vague and indeterminate ftate, ought, 
perhaps, after the many fruitlefs attempts that 
have been made to give them a greater degree of 
precifion, to be regarded as likely to retain for 
ever their original form. For the moft firiGly 
defined terms in modern medicine are only fo 
much the more erroneous, that they eftablith, as 
certain, relations which have not been determined 


nye an attentive examination of the fubje&. All this | 
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fhould be candidly and unequivocally acknow- - 
ledged in a good fyftem of phyfiology. 

Perhaps, too, it would not be altogether ufe- 
lefs to inquire the reafon, why, notwithftanding 
the great advances of the prefent age, the an- 
cients ftill maintain a decided fuperiority with 
refpeét to the arts and fciences of pure obferva- 
‘tion. If we diveft ourfelves of all prejudice, 
we may be led to believe, that it is owing to 
the confidence with which our fuperior attain- 
ments infpire us, to the facility of procuring books 
upon all manner of fubjeëts, and to the praétice 
of drawing almoft all our knowledge from this 
laft-mentioned fource ; that we muft attribute this 
deficiency in depth, originality, and juftnefs of 
conception, which is but too manifeft in the 
works of modern obfervers. A great part of their 
time being {pent in reading, they feldom view 
with their own eyes what the real obferver fees 
in nature: for the truths which it cofts fo much 
trouble to extort’ from the latter, are eafily 
found in books; and the advantages in other re- 
{pects fo important, which refult from the quick 
diffufion of knowledge, are attended with this in- 
convenience, that the improvement of the mind, 
with regard to the extent of its acquiremenis, is 
often counterbalanced by the lofs it fuftains in 
refpeët of the force and permanence of its con- 
ceptions; that the memory of words is often en- _ 


larged 
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larged at the expenfe of the memory of faéts} ~ 
and that we often negleét objets which.may be 
feen and examined, in order to inquire what 
_ others have imagined and faid. 4, 
To give a fyftematic view of the different func- 
tions of the body, is the principal objeët of . phy- 
fiology. To accomplifh this end, it is fufficient 
to prefent the principles or views relating to the 
fcience in a proper order, and always in the 
form of conclufions from the fum of the fa&s 
obferved. ‘The feleétion of the funétions or phe- 
nomena with which we fhould commence, is 
perhaps, in*a great meafure, arbitrary; although 
in that, as in every thing elfe, there is, no doubt, 
an order which may be called natural, becaufe 
it is the one beft adapted to the affociation of 
our ideas. Various artificial methods have been 
employed with advantage: and almoft all of them: 
 feem equally well calculated for the-purpofe. In. 
fact, in the animal economy, every thing is re- 
lated and connetted together in fuch a manner, 
that there is no one phenomenon, which we can 
regard as the firft, or as the laft in order. The 
circulation of the blood depends upon the aétion 
of the nervous fyftem. ‘The aétion of the ner- 
vous fyftem, on the other hand, depends upon 


the circulation. The due performance of refpi- 4 


ration, again, is equally neceflary for both; but, © 
sh 4 
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without: the concurrence pe Both, nr could © 
not go on. 

If we endeavour to date the objeëts of sian 
fiological inquiry, according to the differences and 
Bien of parts, we are fill where we were: for 
throughout the whole fyftem, we meet with organs 
of all orders and defcriptions, which enter as 
component parts into the various members of the 
body. The mufcles, for*inftance, contain arte- 
ries, veins, nerves ; the coats of the arteries exhibit 
in their ftru€ture nerves and veins, and probably 
alfo mufcular fibres*; and fo on.—It is, to ufe 
an expreffion of Hippocrates, a circle, of which 
we can difcover neither the beginning nor end: 
and, as in drawing a circle, it is of little impor- 
tance at what point in the circumference we com- 
mence ; fo, perhaps, it may be allowable to in- — 
quirers in phyfiology to follow the arrangement 
which gives them the beft idea of the objects of re- 
fearch, and which impreffes them moft firmly and 
diftinétly on the memory. It is, however, fuffi- 
ciently ealy to employ in this branch of fe as 
- well as in all the other departments of refearch, 
the natural method of obfervation, or that in 
which we begin with the obje@ts firft obferved,: 


* The analogy of the arteries of the larger animals, in 
which they may be eafily feen, juftifies us in the prefumption, 
that thefe fibres alfo exift in the arteries of the human body, 
but are too delicate to be perceived, 


x with 
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with the moft obvious phenomena, in order to — 
proceed by degrees from the known to the un- 
known, till we reach the moft remote or fubtile 
objects of refearch, which are, of courfe, thofe 
which nature prefents laft to our view. and ex- 
amination. 


SECTION IT. 


On the Relations of Medicine and Moral 
Philofophy. 


Ir is now beginning to be perceived, that 
medicine and moral philofophy form but two 
branches of the fame fcience, which, when united, 
conftitute the Science of Man. Both reft upon — 
a common bafis,—-upon the phyfical knowledge, — 
of the human conftitution; and it 1s to phy- 
fiology, that they muft look for the folution of 
all their problems, and for the confirmation of all 
their fpeculative and practical truths. Upon the 
phyfical fenfibility of the fyftem, or of the organi- 
zation that determines and modifies it, depend, in 
reality, our ideas, our fentiments and paflions, 
our virtues and our vices. The difordered or 
regular emotions of the mind have the fame ori- 
gin as the difeafes or health of the body: and 

this 


A 
* 
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this foutte of the moral affeétions is in the organi- 
gation of the human frame; upon which both the 
power and manner of thinking effentially depend. 
On it are imbrinted'in indelible charaéters, and 
by the hands of Nature herfelf, thofe immu- 
table principles which form the only folid founda- 
tion of our rights and our duties. Equality, li- 
beïty, viftue, and happinefs,' clofely united toge- 
ther, are identified in fome méafuré with our 
exiftence : oppreffion, tyranny, vice, and misfor- 
tune, equally infeparably allied, as it were in a 
deftruétive arid invincible fyftém, proceed always 
from direét and evident injuries don’ to our ori- 
ginal nature, and from the fubverfion of the re- 


latioñs that are eftablifhed between man and his 
fellow-creatires, by their common organization. 


From the proper ufe of our faculties; from 


. a refpel for that voice ‘within our  breatt, 


whofe fuggeftions re always fufficiently dif- 


tinét, if we are inclined to hear them; from a 


fcrupulous and attentive obfervation of that 


fpontareous direction, which our innate defires 


and’ propenfities affume ; in fhort, from the ha- 


bitual ftudy of ourfelves and others, of our own 


fenfations and their objects, proceed liberal 
fentiments, juft and rnagnanimous ideas, reafon, | 
virtue, happinefs. From a contempt for that 
divine voice within our breaft; from the abufe of 


thé gifts of nature ; from a blind forgetfulnefs of 


x the 
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the eternal laws by which the univerfe and we 
ourfelves are governed, fpring all our errors, 


_ vices, and fufferings. It is important, and even 
highly neceflary, to point out this conftant con-. 


neétion between the different ftates of our phy- 


fical frame, and the different ftates of our mo- 


ral conftitution. It is by fhewing, in what man- 
ner our fenfations are quickened or blunted ; 
in what manner our ideas are elevated and en- 
larged, or degraded and contr: acted ; in what man- 
ner the paffions are produced and developed, at 
one time acquiring a degree of energy which 
overcomes all obftacles, at another time remain- 
ing wholly inert, or, after a few ineffectual ftruggles, 
becoming deadened and extinguifhed for ever: 
it is only by poffeffing ourfelves of all thefe in- 
vifible regulators of the human mind, that we 
can hope to be able to direét it by fure paths to 
happinefs. It is by thefe means, that we are en- 
abled not only to accuftom the mind to a proper 
way of thinking, and to render morality a fort of 
want, but allo to enlarge all the faculties of man, 
to increafe and refine all his enjoyments, and to 
gratify with real objects of contemplation that 


Ed 


reftlefs propenfity which is inceflantly carrying | 


him beyond himfelf,—-that infatiable defire of no- 
velty which cannot be reftrained within the bounds 


of fpace and time. Thus it happens, that, during | 


his thort and confined exiftence, the idea and - 


conviction. — 
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conviélion of a progreffive and unlimited im- 
provement in his condition extends his mental 
acquirements, in fome meafure, to infinity. 

The neceffity of fearching, in the phyfical con- 
ftitution of man, for the means of direéting and 
improving the human mind, is proved from the con- 
fideration of the circumftances that conneét, with 


the developement of certain organs, the forma- 


tion, and often fudden formation, of certain 
propenfities, and of the particular ideas that re- 
late to thefe propenfities; and from the at- 
tentive ftudy of the moral effeéts produced by 


_certain habits of regimen, by certain difeafes, by 


certain original peculiarities of organization, or 
by certain accidental ftates of the living fyftem. 
Take, for example, the infant whom the fickle- 
nefs of his taftes hurries inceffantly from one ob- 
je& to another. Do not his half-formed manners, 


his lively but unconnected ideas, prefent a faithful 
_ ‘copy, if we may fo exprefs ourfelves, of the 
_. ftyle in which nature has fketched the outlines of 


his life ;—of his quick but imperfeét digeftion ; 


of his frequent, unequal, and irregular pulfe? 


Aré not the chara€leriftic features of the infancy 
of our phyfical frame all exemplified in the in- 
fancy of our moral conftitution? And can we fup- 
pofe that the latter will be affeéted by agents, that 
do not exert an immediate influence.upon the 


; functions of the different organs and Steen al move- 


ments of the fyftem? 
x Q | Obferve 
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Obferve that youth, who haunted by a vagüé 
uneafinefs, continually abforbed in revery, and 
melted to tears by the flighteft emotions, begins | 
. to find ideas in his imagination, and defires in his | 
heart, which, before, were ünkfown: At thé 
fame time that the flame of paffion 1s kmd]mg in 
his breaft, that his mind lays eager hold of every 
thing around it, and purfues every novel obje&, 
his ftature, his features, manners; looks, and 
found of voice, acquire a different character. 
His deportment becomes more firm and roipetu- 
ous; his phyfiognomy, though ftill very delicate, 
aflumes a more animated caft: his cheeks often 
change colour; his eyes’ exprefs both defires; ~ 
and the ignorance and ünéertainty of their aim: 


=It is‘ then only that nature makes him fen- | 
fible to the language of paffion, which fpeaks 16 À 
=. his heart, and the knowledge and ufe of which he a 
accordingly very foon acquires. Do not his ideas, 2 
his moral and his: phyficat difpofitions, all evi- 
dently agree? and are not the changes that have 
made him, in a manner, a néw being, folely de- 
pendent upon the developement of a fyfiem of 
organs, which, till then, had remained inert, and ‘ 
which, for the moft part, had fcarcely attratted 4 
his attention *? te ; 
| Perhaps 


* | fay, for the mo? part, becaüfe I fpéak of mankind in 
general, Ina former work of mine, intitled, ‘ Rapports dw 


Phyfique’ 
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“Perhaps, this period produces fill more impor- 
tant and remarkable changes in females. In 
- them,. the relations of the moral and phyfical 
conftitutions are diftinguifhed by features appa- 
rently more delicate and fuperficial, but in reality 
more charatteriftic and profound. A young girl, 
whofe organs begin to be roufed from the dor- 
mant ftate in which they had remained during 
early, age, does not move a ftep, does not {peak a 
word, does not,cafta look that retains. the character 
of infancy: the change is fo evident, as to ftrike the 
moft inattentive obferver... The: timidity, embar- 
raffment, and caprice in her behaviour, which fhe 
in vain ftrives to conceal; her vague and -uncer- 
tain looks, that give place to an expreffion which 
feems to ,dread difcovery, and to a fire which 
breaks forth with more violence, the more, that 
She labours to difguife and conceal it; all thefe 
circumftances united can leave no doubt in, 
the mind, with regard to the revolution in the 
fyftem that has: juft been affe&ied, with regard to 
that important operation of Nature, which an- 
 nounces and produces changes of {till more, ef-. 
dential importance to the final accomplifhment of 
her plan. That bofom, the undulations of which 
fo often defcribe the affcétions of the heart, and 


Phyfique et du Moral de l'Homme,” all thefe ideas are illuf- 

rated in greater detail: See in particular the Memoir Qn 

#he influence of the Sexes on the formation of Ideas. | 
3 oun which, 
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which, at firft fight, feems defigned only for an. 


object of foft defires, becomes now fitted, accord: 
ing to the admirable provifion of nature, for pre- 


paring the food of a new, being, whom thefe fame 


defires are deftined to call into life. - Thus, a 
whole fyftem of organs, the fource of the moft 
lively paffions, and the influence of which not 


only modifies the other funétions of ‘the body, but 


alfo gives birth to fo many new ideas and moral 
= fentiments before unknown, is, inthe hands: of 
Nature, nothing more than the means by which 
fhe enfures the indefinite duration of the human 
race. 

Obferve, too, in mature age, in what manner 


the regularity of the pulfe, the permanent ‘energy 


of the funétions, and the inveteracy of the dif- 
eafes of the fyftem, correfpond with a greater uni- 
formity in the difpofition, with the more fteady 
jdeas, and lefs lively, but more profound and m- 
delible paffions of manhood. 
~ On the other hand, take the frigid body of ‘the 
old man, and mark if that rege ler but flow cir- 
culation, thofe blunt, and in a manner infan- 
tile fenfations; thofe difeafes, for the moft part 
of a phlegmatic charaëter, and of w hich nature 
feems hardly to dare to undertake the refolution, 
do not afford the faithful image of that tardy 
flow of ideas, of thofe puerile and irrefolute de- 
fires, 
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“fires, and of that repugnance to form defigns 
which the ‘individual cannot hope to accomplifh, 
which all charaéterize the decline of life. In 
_ fhort, the phyfical conftitution of the old man af- 
fords both the indication and the picture of a 
mind, which, contracting by degrees within it- 
felf, prepares for bidding a final adieu to ex- 
iftence. by the moft lamentable of all facrifices, 
by difengaging itfelf from ‘its focial affec- 
tions. | ; 
In the different afylums which have been intti- 
* tuted for the reception of lunatics, in thofe, too, 
‘which the legiflature appropriates to the confine- 
“gent of criminals, whofe errors are but a fpecies 
of infanity, you may fmd numerous proofs, per- 
haps ftill more ftriking, of thofe confiant rela- — 
‘tions between the phyfical and moral confütution 
of man. From their infpeétion you may learn, 
that criminal habits, and aberrations of reafon,are 
always accompanied by certain organical pecu- . 
Jiarities, manifefted in the external form of the’ 
“body, in the features, oy in the phyfiognomy. 
: And you muft remark, with the fatisfaétion which 
‘benevolent minds always feel at fuch a difcovery, 
that thefe two fpecies of diforders are frequently 
blended, and are always more or lefs intimately 
conneéted together.—I confine myfelf purpofely | 
to thefe moft ftriking examples, the fubjects of 
x A which 
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Late 


an are conftantly before our eyes and may he 
therefore fo eafily examined *, 

The phyfologitt, then, will in future be obliged 
to colleé: with care all the faéts relative to 
thele points, which the ftudy of man in a ftate of 
health and difeafe can fupply, and their refults 
will form the bafis of all the moral fciences. 
Henceforth no one can, with propriety, under- 
take to illuftrate thefe fubjects, who is not pof- 
feffed of an exaét and circumftantial knowledge 
of the conneétion between good or bad. phy- 
fical habits, and good or bad intelleAual and mp — 
ral dilpofitions. It is by thefe means alone, that 
we fhall be able to learn how to improve the one 
by the other: it is upon thefe principles, that we 
muft found the rules of their improvement ; whe-. 
ther we addrefs ourfelves merely to individuals, 
in order to teach them the art of augmenting 
their happinets ; or point out, to whole commu-. 
nities, the means of turning to the beft account 
all the advantages of their lot. It; is, in fine, ac- 
cording to fuch views, that we fhall be enabled 
to trace, with certainty, the plan of a gradually 
increafing ftate of profperity, | of which men of 
refletion and philanthropy haye hitherto, perhaps, 
‘only fhewn the potibility, without forming to 


* This fubje& has been treated at full en in Eh 
above quated, which is ivre devoted te its’ corifis 
derajion. 


themfelves 


Sr) 
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nor es a perfect idea of the means that ought 
to conduct mankind toit, — , 

The method of rational empiricifm, which col- 
‘detis fats in order to clafs them, by pointing out 
the laws which govern their relations to each 
other, admits of a complete application to phyfo- 
logy. A number of obfervations have been al- 
ready made :—Thefe muft be conneéted in a na- 
tural order. Others remain to be made:—and 
thefe we may fometimes indicate by anticipation. 

In particular, it is of importance to determine 
carefully, in what defign, and by what methods, 
all inquiries of this fort ought to be made, fo as 
to prove fuccefsful ; and in what manner the con- 
clufions ought to be deduced, fo as to prove cer- 

tain; by what charaéteriftics we may be able im- 

mediately to recognife the accuracy of ,thefe con- 
_ clufions; and in what manner it is expedient to 

_ conneét them with thofe which already form the | 
__bafis, or elementary principles of the fcience, in 

order that they may ferve mutually to correét and 
alluftrate each other, 


SECTION 
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‘SECTION IY. 
On Pathology, Semiotics, and Therapeutics, 


Paraorocv, or the doétrine of morbid affec- | 
tions; Semiotics, or the doctrine of fymptoms : 
Therapeutics, or the art of deducing from the 
two frft the proper methods of treatment, form, | 
when combined, the praétical part of medicine. 

The great variety of the fubjeëts, perhaps alfo . 
the idea, that, by continually dividing and ‘dif- 
tinguifhing them, we fhould be able to fimplify 1 
and illuftrate them, and facilitate their ftudy, of- M 
ten induced the fcholaftic philofophers to feparate — 
‘that which fhould have remained conneéted, while — 
“other equally inconfiderate motives led them fill — 
more frequently to confound objeéts which’ had. 
no connection whatever. It is evident, that the. 
defcriptive and hiftorical expofition of a difeafe, 
“the catalogue of the fymptoms which charaéterize 
it, and the method of applying to it the curative 
means, are abfolutely infeparable, or, to {peak 
more accurately, this method can be founded on. 
‘nothing but the above-mentioned catalogue and 
circumftantial expofition. 

owever, the cuftom alluded to has prevailed 

in almoft all fyitematic works: the divifion I have 
deferihed, is {till pretty firiétly obferved : and no. 

| one 
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one thinks of inquiring, whether it exift in na- 
ture, or #hether any advantages refult from its 
ufe. 

Towards the middle of the laft century, Sau- 
vage, by claffing difeafes in the fame way that 
botanifts arrange plants, introduced into praGtical 
3 medicine a fourth branch of inftruétion, to which 

he applied the name of No/fology. Sagar, Lin- 
 pœus, Vogel, and Cullen, have fince produced 
other fyftems of Nofology, defigned upon fome- 
what different plans. In each of thefe fyftems, 
difeafes are arranged according to certain fea- 
tures of refemblance, which the author fuppofes 
‘them to pofiefs. Neither the art, in itfelf, nor 
its method of inftruétion, have perhaps gained 
_uch by fuch claffifications; but tables, fo con- 
. fined as to the {pace they occupy, and fo exten- 
five as to the matter they embrace, and in which 
the principal objects of the fcience may be viewed 
at a fingle glance, eafily perfuade the reader, 
| that he is acquainted with thefe objeéts, becaufe 
he knows their titles or definitions. Hence, they 
are always favourably received. 

The idea, however, of the claffification of dif- 
~eafes was firft fuggefted by Sydenham. The opi- 
‘nion of Boerhaave with regard to them, encou- 
| raged Sauvage very much in the execution of his 
- labour: and the fucceffors or imitators of the 
_Jatter have fancied they improved upon his me- 
thod, 
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thod, by reducing it to a dry nomeénelature, aa 
which the reader looks in vain for the learned 
difquifitions of the profeffor of Montpellier. 
Sydenham was defirous to pofiefs fuch tables 
of difeafes, as under each particular head would 
have recalled to his mind his own obfervations 
and the obfervations of others; and which would 
have placed before his eyes, the hiftory of dif- 
eafes and their correfponding mode of treatment, 
Nothing, at firft view, can appear, better devifed, 
or likely to prove more ufeful, than fuch a plan. 
But this eminent genius did not advert to the cir- 
cumftance, that, in following the method he pro- 
pofed, a phyficien would hardly be able to form 
good tables for any but himfelf, for, by. trapf- 
miffion, the indications become always disfigured. 
A practitioner delivers views of difeafe that are 
perfectly correé& only to thofe who have received” 
the fame impreflions as himfelf: confequently, 
the mifapplication that may be,made of thefe 
views, by readers, whom long practice in the ob- 
feryation of nature has not rendered familiar 
with all the phenomenayof the morbid ftate, and 
who have not arrived at the pitch of being able 
to recognife, as the ancients exprefled it, ea ungue 
leonem; this mifapplication of the jufteft ideas 
may become the fource of the moft pernsigus 
errors. Di | bg 
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Tie fcholaftic fyftem of pathology has beers 
éradually improved in the hands of a few teachers, , 
- whofe talents enabled them to introduce a certain’ 
method, even into the moft complicated claftifi- 
cations. Among the works which have been pub- 
Hfhed on this fubjeét, and dittated by this fyfte- - 
matic fpirit, one of the moft elteemed is that of 
Gaubius, the pupil of Boerhaave, and celebrated 
for many ufeful and learned performances. But 
the true pathological method is difplayed to 
greateft advantage m the writings of the ancients, 
to which a few ufeful additions have been made 
by a {mall number of modern obfervers. : Hip- 
pocrates, Areteus, Alexander of Tralles, Aëtius, 
Paulus Ægineta, Galen, and two or three Arabian 
phyficians, have -left us the moft exact defcrip- , 
tions of difeafe, of which the art can. boaft; this 
no one potietied of any candour can deny. We 
may further add, that their general rules of treat- 
_ ment, deduced, at leaft in general, from the mi- : 
nute invettigation of nature, are calculated to 
excite our aftonifhment, no lefs by the fublimity 
of the views which they indicate, than by their 
‘admirable propriety and truth. 

The pathology of the ancients is always iden- 
tified with their femiotics. Sometimes, they fe- 
| parate their hiftories of difeafe from the account 
_ of the methods of cure: but in common their 
: plans of treatment, fupported, as they are, by 
à both, 
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both, ferve to reflect an additional degree of. 
light upon them, which the mere view of the 
fpontaneous operations jf nature is often inca- 
pable of affording. 

The labours of the ancients have been epito- 
mifed in feveral modern works. The brief de- 
feription of difeafes by Lommius prefents a com- 
pendium of what Sennertus and Riviere abridge, 
it is true, but neverthelefs prefent more in de- 
tail. Duret, Houlier, Baillou, J acot, Profper 
Martian, Piquer, and fome others, have ex- 
plained and confirmed their remarks, by many 
obfervations of their own. Thefe monuments — 
erected to the glory of antiquity prove, even at 
the prefent time, abundantly ftored with folid 
information. Their perufal will be found very 
ufeful ; in particular, that of the fhort colle¢tion of 
Obfervations by Lommius is one of the moft in- 
fiructive books which a young phyfician can read. 
By joining with it the Treatife De prefagienda 
Vita et Morte of Profper Alpinus, and fome of 
the books of the Alethodus Medendi of Galen, 
he may not only become familiar with the pa- 
thology and femiotics of the ancients, but may 
alfo acquire a competent knowledge of all the 
doétrines which their prattice has fanctioned *. ÿ 

Abridge- : 

* In this place, I deem it unneceffary to mention feveral 


modern authors and profefiors, who have attempted to intro- 
duce — 


8 


x 
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Abridgements and fyftems, while they pre- 
fent us with the refult of numerous obfervati- 
_ ons, do’not always fuperfede the neceffity of re- 
ferring to the original fources of information. 
The obfervations of the ancients, condenfed, as 
they are in general, with moft genius in their own 
writings, are eafily connected with the fummary 
doéirines which they have deduced from them : 
and the memory receives and retains them watts 
the greater facility, as they are the offspring of 
genuine rational empiricifm. Rarely do thofe of of 
the moderns poffefs the fame happy charaéters, » 
This, perhaps, may be afcribed to the circum-- 
fiance of the moft important fubjeéts having been 
anticipated and defcribed by the former in fo 
ftriking a manner. Perhaps, too, that remark- 
able talent for obfervation which is fo confpicu- 
. ous in Hippocrates, in Aretæus, and fome others, 
_ has been lefs quickened among us by phyfical and 
political circumftances: and perhaps, the inhabi- 
. tants of the northern and weftern parts of Europe 
| have really lefs natural penetration than thofe 
of Greece, of Afia Minor, and of the iflands 
of the Hellefpont. 
duce a reform into pathology: but I cannot pafs over in 
filence the merits of our worthy Pinel, whofe Nofographie 
_ isnot only one of the moft happy efforts of clafification, but 


. forms, in almoft all its parts, an exact and complete com- 
pendium of practical medicine, 


5 à Whatever 
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Whatever be the reafon, our beft obferva- 
tions are ftill ina very fcattered fiate ; and the 
fyftematic works which give a fummary abitraét 


of them, by no means fuperfede tue necellity of . 


recurring to the original obfervers. In order to 
colleét thefe different defcriptions of difeafe, it 


is neceffary to perufe many volumes; and,: thus, 
erudition, which ftrengthens, perhaps, a: few vi- 
gorous minds, but which, for the moft part, clogs 
and hebetates common intelleéts, becomes’ ne- 
ceflary to the phyfician. | 


It is fufficiently evident, that one of the prin- | 
cipal objects which thofe capable of contributing 


to the reform of the fcience fhould cont tantly 


have in view, is to endeavour to adapt it, as 
far as poffible, to the intelleétual capacity of 


ail;—to free it, both from its. falfe jargon, © 


and from its fcientific pomp. It is high time to 


inftitüte a revifal and {election of truths: it is 


high time, alfo, to form a {election of books. Alt 


thofe which are not really original, or directly 


inftruétive by their method of arrangement, fhould 


be carefully perufed: all the ufeful matter 


which they contain, fhould be extracted, and af- 


terwards they fhould be laid afide, perhaps for 
ever: When the inventory of our knowledge 


fhall have been once well formed, its hiftory ra 


pidly fketched, and the road that conduéts to | 


great difcoveries traced with exaëtnefs, men of — 


good 


q 
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560d fenfe, without fatiguing themfelves by fruit. 


_lefs and tirefome fludy, fhould devote to the in- 
_veftigation of nature a great portion of that time 


which at prefent they employ in confulting books : 


and having their minds formed by the perufal of 


the fmall number which are really capable of 


‘ftrengthening, enlarging, and drole their judge- 


ment, they cannot be too eager to encounter, 1f 
we may fo exprefs ourfeives, the aétual objects of 
their labours. 

‘In. the ftudy of praétice, in which the pherio- 


| mena, or the points of view in which they are to 


be regarded, are fo numerous and various, the 


4 adoption of this plan is full more indifpenfably 


neceffary, and will probably be found ftill more 
highly ufeful. The requifite courfe of reading 
for the young pra€titioner may be reduced within 
the compañfs of.a few original books, and a few 
colleétions of feleét and well-arranged obferva- 
tions. Thefe books fhould be read in fome meafure 
at the bedfide of the patient; and the new faéts 


prefented by nature may ferve for a commen- 
‘tary upon them. The office of the teacher may 
be confined to the tafk of indicating and deter- 
mining, with accuracy, the objeéts which fhould 


be attended to and examined ; of demonttrating 
them to the pupil under a proper point of view; 


-and of teaching him a good method of etre | 
tion and inguiry. 


¥ | RU RS 
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The phyficians of Cos, who did not adopt fo 
many ufeleis divifions, who did not believe that | 


the perfeftion of their art con! fitted in fuch vain 
‘and fubtile claffifications, were far from imagining 
that the hiftory of difeafes, the doctrine of fymp- 
toms, and the fcience of indications, could be fe- 


parately treated and difiinguifhed. Still lefs did ~ 


they fufpéct that practical medieine, of which 
they form, as it were the indivifible members, 
could ever be taught from a profefiorial chair, at 
a diftance from the objects of its application. 

The fyftem of medical inftruétion is compofed 


of fubjeéts differing in themfelves, but differing 
alfo in the manner in which they fhould be taught. 


Some are communicated very well in the form of 


written leGtures, or in the learned converfations — 
of a fkilful profeffor. Books, although, in gene- — 
ral, to be preferred for this ipecies of inftruétion, k 
_ yield, however, in certain refpeéts, to defcriptions — 
which the found of the voice, and frequently the 
fight of the hearers, renders more animated; and _ 


to explanations, which being more detailed, with- 


out becoming fatiguing by their prolixity, are better — 
adapted to the different capacities of the pupils; _ 


and, befides, in oral infiruétion, we have it in 


our power to prefent repeatedly, and under new 


forms, thofe points which do not appear to 
have been at firft properly comprehended., But 
the fubjeéts which admit of this method, are few 


in 
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if number: and in all others, the profeflor can 
be well underftood only in prefence of the ob- 
jects themfelves.. To attempt to defcribe a muf- 
_cle, a difeafe, or a chemical operation to a per- 

fon who has never {een this operation, difeafe, 
or mufele, is like attempting to convey the idea 
of the flavour of a particular fruit to one who is 
uilacquainted with it, or of the odour of a per- 
fume to one who has never inhaled it. 

The Greeks, we find then, taught the practice 
.of phyfic, at the bedfide of the patient: and for 
this reafon they applied to it the term elinical. 
Nature fupplied the text of the leétures, and the: 
‘doétrines he ail were confirmed or- corrected 
by facts. 

At Rome, where the art of medicine was ge- 
 nerally prattifed by Greeks, the fame method 
Was conftantiy employed. The phyfcians in 
 greateft repute carried their pupils along with them 
to vifit their patients; and, in this way, accuf- 
 tomed them to obterve nature in its different 
alpecis; to follow it in all the changes which it 
undergoes; to Prefée the refults of its fponta- 
neous efforts; and to calculate the effe@s of re- 
_medies. Their patients, indeed, were thus ex- 
_pofed to the additional inconvenience of being 
_too often uncovered and handled aie the pupils of 
J their phyfician, 


8 Under 


Fu 
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Under the emperors of the Eat hofpitals were 


ereéted and maintained, not-only for the relief, of. 


the difeafed poor, but alfo for the. improvement 
of the art, and the inftruction of ftudents. The 
fame plan. was. followed by the Arabians, whofe 
colleges in the Eaft and in Spain had always a 
 hofpital in their neighbourhood. The Arabian. 
phyficians looked, upon a large infirmary as a ne- 
ceflary laboratory for the obfervations and expe- 
riments of. the practitioner ; as a fort of gallery, 
in which the young ftudent would find a difplay 
of inftructive pictures, which books mult always. 
imperfedily deferibe. In fhort, they no more 
imagined. that, in, their fchools, they could dif- 
penfe with an affemblage of patients, than with a. 
colleGtion of remedies, or a chemical and pharma- 
ceutical, laboratory, or a garden for, rearing me- 
dicinal plants. i 


Several of the feminaries of Europe, efpecially 


fince the revival of the Hippocratic fyftem: of) ! 
phyfic, have, enjoyed t the fame advantages. But. . 


‘it is, only lately, that, true clinical fchools. have. 
‘been introduced into our univerfities, and have. 
been formed on a. plan: worthy of the informas: | 
tion and philofophy of the age. Not that phy- 


ficians have not been always aware of the ne- | 
cefity of obferving difeafes, in order to become. | 


acquainted with them; of following the different. 


pene of cure, in order to compare and appre- 
| ciate 


| 
4 
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ciate them, to repeat or correét them: but it. 
was folely in confequence of the zeal of à few ene 
lightened profeffors, that inftru@tions in the true 
prattice of phyfic were fometimes given in hof- 
pitals ; for the leétures, which they "prefitinéd to 
call by this name, wére commonly detiver ed 
‘within the halls of univerfities. There nothi ing 
could confirm the affertions of the teacher, when 
they were founded, and nothing could confuté 
them when they were contradiéted by obfervation | 

and” experience: words were héard, but nature 
remained unfeen. 
~ The fchools of Vienna and éfnber gh frf fi up= 
plied this void. The philofophy and zeal of 
Jofeph the Second* reudered the fchool of Vi- | 
enna for a long time fuperior to any thing of 
the kind, which, till then, had been conceived, 
That of Edinburgh, rendered famous, almoft on 
. a fudden, by a reunion of men of diftinguifhed 
talents, has not only-acquired the greateft cele- 
-brity, but has really formed many excellent praëti- 
tioners, feveral of whom Continue to render, in 
different parts of Europe, the mott eflential ane 
4 vices to mankind. 


In a {mall work upon Hofpitals, publifhed 
} I : 

+ “Nebwithttanding the active part which this Emperor 
took in the coalition againft France, we may ftill venture te 
praife him for the good which he has done, and to praifé 
_ him, in particular, for that fpirit of toleration, which he was 
anxious to introduce into his dominions. 


ya about 


fl k 
! 
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about the commencement of the Revolution, I 
propofed: the eftablifhment of clinical fchools in 


montirating their neceffity. I was feconded in 


thus with by all thofe who had the improvement of 


medicine at heart. In the fame effay I gave an 


account of the attempts which had been made 
by my. refpetied mafier, Dubrueil, under the 


aufpices of the Marfhal de Caftries, at that time 
Minifter of the Marine; and thewed, that to thefe 


attempts we owed the inftitution of the two 
Clinical Schools of Breft and Toulon: and the 3 


fervices which tuefe have rendered furnifhed me 
with fufficient proofs of the jufinefs of the views 
that had directed their eftablifhment. 


In 1792, the Commiffion appointed to Bi (is 
the hofpitals of Paris, of which I had the honour 


to be a member, was defirous to put in exe- 


cution certain projects which wére fupported by. 


the fuffrages of the moft enlightened men, and 


which were diétated by a as to promote the 


public good. We had made choice of the hof- 


pital called La Charité, for the eftablifhment of ” 


the firft clinical {chool: the plans were prepared, 


‘and the means were ail calculated and pro- 
vided. But, ina fhort time, the whole of France 


fell into the power of the too celebrated Com- 
mune of Paris. The Commiflioners of Hofpitals, 


believing their fervices t» be no longer ufeful, 


gave in their refignation, or were difperfed; and 


the À 


| 
4 
| 
| 
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the little good which they had been able to effet, 


_ was in a great meafure annulled: in particular, 


the execution of the fcheme, which they had pro- 

jeéted, was fufpended till a happier moment. 
At length, the firft law for the organization of 

the Schools of Medicine enaéted, that, in future, 


the pupils fhould receive clinical inftraétions in 


thefe fchools : and all the means that are caicu- 
lated to render fuch inftruêions produétive of be- 
nefit, have been*combined with great judgment 
and care in all the three feminaries, but particularly 
in that of Paris. All that they now want, is to 
be allowed to proceed quietly in their labours. 
By particular regulations, indeed, all hofpitals 
might be eatily converted into fo many {mall 
fchools of practice. Nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous: for the young fudéht would ‘then 
find, in every quarter, that genuine practical in-. 
ftruétion, which is the moft neceflary of all 


“When they came to be introduced into the large 


fchools, they would carry along with them the 
habit of obfervation which they had acquired: 


and the other branches of medical icience would 
‘arrange themfelves with the greater clearnefs and 
diftinGtnefs in their minds, as they would have 
* collééted the materials of it, with fenfes that were 


improved by this fame habit of obtervation, and 


{V7 
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_ itfelf upon impreffions immediately derived from, 
the objects of refearch. | | 

It is furely fuperfluous to enlarge upon the ade) 
“vantages of clinical fehools in general : and it muf 
be fufiiciently obvious how much the multiplication 
ofthefe eftablifhments in hofpitals for-the fick may 
betome beneficial. In the firft place, the pa- 
tients in thefe hofpitals will be more carefully 
treated: for, when they are the fubje&t of ufeful 
obfervations, they muft alfo become the objeé& of 
particular attentions, The phyfician, being more 
direétly interefted in the-fucceis of the plans of 
treatment purfued, digefts them with more at- 
tention, applies them with more care, and takes 
more precautions for making the influence of — 
the regimen concur with the operation of the 
medicines. Under his eyes, and almoft with- 
out his affiftance, young pupils are ‘formed, 
whofe infiruétion is the more folid, as ‘it is: 
given at the expenfe, if we may fay fo, of nature 
herfelf, and as it is, to a certain degree, in- 
dependent of the talents of the profeffor. By 
this continual exercife of their penetration and 
judgment, from the view of fcenes compofed- 
entirely of facts, the pupils contract the habit of 
obferving them better, and feel an averfion to all 
| reafoning that 1s not conformable to them: they: 
acquire, in fome meafure involuntarily, that true 


iy ai 
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philofophiical fpirit, which in medical refearch is 
founded upon this habit and tafte. Complete 
colleétions of the obfervations which have been 
made upon all the infirmities of the human 
frame, are foon formed in the journals of cafes 
kept by the profefors ; and from their compari- 
fon are derived the moft certain rules for the 
modifications which the treatment of thefe fame 
difeafes may require, according to differences in 
the climate, the feafon of the year, the ftate of 
the atmofphere, the age of the patients, their 
conftitution, &c. General epidemics, or thofe 
common to different countries, and partial epi- 
demics, or thofe peculiar to certain fituations, are 
obferved with greater care in their variation and 
returns, and are defcribed more faithfully in their 
moft tranfient phenomena. To conclude: by nu- 
merous trials, we afcertain the~power and uti- 
lity of all the known remedies; and we venture 
to make fuch experiments as are pointed out by | 
analogy; a quick communication and interchange 
of ideas is eftablifhed between the different ob- 
fervers, who are bound by one common intereft 
not to conceal the fruits of their refearches: and 
from all thefe materials, there muft neceffarily 
-refult more comprehenfive, regular, and exact 
 fyftems of fcience, which will daily approach 
_ nearer and nearer to the truth, and which, from 
| peel fufceptibility of being applied and accom- 


modated 


| 
| 
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modated to all manner of circumftances, will 
unite the advantages of prudent dogmatifm, with | 


all the benefits of genuine rational empiricifin. 


SECTION V. 


On il ugeine. 


| Hycreivne teaches the means of pref rving 
health, and forms an important branch of moral 


as well as of medical feience. Ethics, being an 


_fa& but the feience of life, how is it poffible for 
this fcience to be complete, without a knowledge 


of the changes which the fubjeët to which it as 
applied may experience, and without a knowledge > 
of the means by which thefe changes are effeéted? 

Hygieine, therefore, and, confequently, fome con- 
cife notions of anatomy and phyfiology, : fhould ” 
form a part of every fyfiem of education. in 

order. to derive the greatelt benefit from our in-- 
telle@ual faculties, in order to direct our incli- 4 


mations and defires in the way moft favourable 
_to our bappinefs, it.is abfolutely neceflary to 


adapt all our phyfical habits to the nature of our — 


employments, and to the moral difpofitions that 


we are defirous to cultivate: for a good regime) is. 
"often. 
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often fufficient to harmonize our ideas, and to 


regulate our paflions. Both, it is obvious, are de- 
rived from a fimilar fource, from the imprefiions 
received by the different organs of the fyftem; 
and volition, when it is exerted, puts into aétion 
thefe fame organs, which nature has fubjeGed 


to its control. How defirable then is it not, to 


' be acquainted with the ftru€ture and imme- 


diate funétions of thefe ufeful inftruments, by 
means of which we receive ideas, form defires, 


and. execute all our labours! How difgraceful is 
it not, to remain ignorant of the caufes which 
may promote or derange their action ! How many 


ridiculous prejudices, how many vain : alarms, 


what puerile credulity does not this ignorance 


generate, even-in minds fufficiently enlightened 
in other refpeéts! 


The dietetic books of Hippocrates, the moft 


ancient we poffefs on the fubjeét, are fill to be 


ranked among the firft, on account of the valua- 
ble matter which they contain. Several learned 


-phyficians have commented upon them at different 


periods. Lorri, in his Traité des Alimens, has 
almoft invariably adopted the general views deli- 


vered'in them, and has confirmed them by all the 


facts which the natural philofophy and chemiftry 


of his time were capable of fupplying. 


Marfilius Ficinus, obliged, as Lé was, by a de- 


ticate ftate of health, to be particularly careful in 


his 
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his regimen, collected numerous obfervations on 
this fubjeét, and laid down a variety of rules for 
‘himfelf, which he, no doubt, believed to be fafe 
and ufeful: but as his head was filled with aftros 
logical notions, and hypochondriacal fancies, we 
.can place but little confidence in his judgment, or 
even in the accuracy of his recitals. 4 

Cardano, endowed with a penetrating genius; | 
but difcovering little judgment or attachment te 
truth in his obfervations ; Bruyerin, who, to à 
thorough acquaintance with the works of the 
Greek phyficians, joined a true fpirit of obfer- 
vation; Sebifius, who is placed by Boerhaave at 
the head of all the writers on Hygieine, leave little 
to be wifhed for in regard to general rules. But 
Sanétorius has fince opened a new channel of in+ 
veftigation; Cornaro, and the author of the Englifh 
work, intitled, “ An Account of the long Lives ob- 
ferved in the Three Kingdoms,” lay down certain 
popular precepts for the prefervation of health, 
Lommius,, and more lately Mackenzie, have 
treated the fame fubjeét fcientifically. Cheyne 
has not inveftigated it thoroughly; but his book — 
prefents fome refined views : and Arbuthnot, from _ 
whom we might have expected a truly philofo- 
phical work, has, in his Eflay On the Nature 
of Aliments, confidered this hi oles in a very 
partial mariner. 


To 
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To conclude; I might point out a few other 
books, both on gymnaftics *, and on the regimen 
of perfons in difeafe, or on the daily ufe of dif- 
ferent forts of food. Some of thefe contain ufe- 
ful or curious matter; but none embraces the 
fcience of dietetics in its full extent. Bacon 
alone, from fome views thrown out apparently. at 
random, feemsto have contributed more than all 
the reft towards its future advancement f. 

But leaving this imperfect catalogue of books. 
and authors, we may remark, that at different pe- 
riods of life, as well as in different difeafes, the | 
fame forts of food do not produce the fame ef. 
fects. Every ftage of life has its peculiar habits, 

and paffions. Both, when directed according to 
_ the obvious intentions of nature, and confined 
' within the limits which fhe affigns to them, con- 
. {pire equally to the fupport of the phyfical and 
¥ tas health, and to the general developement of 
the fyftem. | 

\ © In different climates, and in different Giuatione 
: the temperature and condition of the atmofphere, 


_* The work of Mercurialis is ftill deferving of pervfal. 

NN 2 purpofely avoid making mention of the treatifes, whe- 
: ther general or particular, which have been publifhed on this 
fubjeét by living authers. We have long been in expeétation 
of a work from the pen of Profeffor Hallé, which will, no 
.. doubt, prove worthy of the author and of the learning of / 


the age. 
the 
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the quality of the waters, the Schatitbind font 
the foil, the nature of the food which it fupplies, : 
of the employments which it neceffitates, and of 
the taftes or the wants which it engenders, ope- 
rate, fometimes in concert, at other times fépa- 
rately, in fortning certain diftinguifhing local ha- 
bits. The diverfity of thefe habits ftrikes even’ 
the moft inattentive obferver, who naturally réfers 
them to their true caufe,—the difference of foil’ 
and climate. He perceives, that they are ufeful 
or neceffary in one place, and dangerous, or even 
fatal, in another: and every thing proves to him, 
that, in their turn, they become the immediate’ 
caufe of the external appearance, and even, in a 
great meafure, of the character peculiar to sc 
inhabitants of different countries. t 
Certain it is, that man, though apparently the 
weakeft of animals, is, in reality, the ftrongeft. | 
He habituates himfelf, by degrees, to all Ke 


ratures, to all modes of living: he accuftoms him- : 


felf to the greateft fatigues, and to excefles of 
every defcription: he can harden himfelf, fo as to 
bear the moft fudden changes without inconve- 
nience. His firm and pliant fibres adapt them- 
felves to every ftate in which he is placed: and, 
frequently, in thofe circumftances which appear 
calculated to overwhelm and deftroy his vigour, he 
finds the means of developing new faculties, that 
excite even his own aftonifhment. 
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The ufe of certain kinds of food or drink may 
tend to confirm or impair certain moral habits. 
Sometimes, it may operate direétly, and by theimme- 
diate impreflions which it produces; at other times, 


by the different fiates of health or difeafe which it 


eccafions, or by the changes in thé fluids and 


folids which refult from it: for ail thefe different : 


alterations in the fyftem foon manifeft themfelves 
more or lefs dittinétly in the ordinary difpofitions 


of the will and underftanding. 


The paffions, the peculiar caft of the ideas, 
the nature of the intelleétual exertions, the habit 
of certain trains of thought, or their introduétion 
into a mind which they tend to agitate, may, in 
their turn, exert the greateft influence on the phy- 
fical frame. Every day, we mect with the moft 
fiviking examples of this power which the moral 
habits poñlefs over the phyfical conftitution, — 


@ ‘power which appears incomprehenfible, only 


when we look for the fource of thefe intimate 
relations, beyond the organs by which we re- 
ceive impreffions, and which are capable of 
acting and reatting upon each other. How 


many men are killed or cured, by the force 


of the imagination! Howmany conftitutions are im- 


ÿ. paired and debilitated, or re-eftablifhed and, in 


fome meafure, renewed, by particular affections, 


by the flow of ideas and fentiments afluming : 


an-unufüal direétion ! Bacon affefts, that to form 


fome 


- 
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fome new fcheme every day, is one way of pro- 
longing-life; that; itis true, wifdom inclines man 
to uniform and tranquil purfuits ; but that fools, 
jn all probability, on account of the contrary dif- 
pofition, would have a greater chance of long life, 
if their extravagancies did not hurry them into a 
number of immediate dangers. . 

This much, however, is certain, that the aban- 
donmént of the occupations to which we have 
been long accuftomed,. deranges the order of the 
vital aGtions, accelerates old: age, and fhortens 
dife; and, frequently, very obftinate chronic dif 


tempers have been cured, by fnatching the pa= 


tient from.the languor of repoie, or the mono- 


tony of retirement, and by impofing new duties — 


upon him, or changing the nature of his employ- 
ments. 

All the faés illuftrative of thighs general views 
fhould be carefully collected, compared, an dif- 
cuffed. We may draw from them, even: atrpre- 
fent, fome ufeful rules of Hygieine, which will be 


found equally applicable to every fyftem of ede- 


cation, whether public or private: and this almoft 
new branch of moral and phyfical fcience pre- 
fents to the inquirer a’ rich and ample field) of 
refearch. : 

We “ai not, indeed, confine anvils to the 
defeription of the different forts of food, to an 
account of their nature, and to the determination 
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of their effets: but we ought to point out the 
trains of impreflions, ideas, or defires, which may 


-refult from their ule; and we ought to eftimate 


each particular ‘mode of living, with reference to 
its influence upon the ordinary difpofitions of the 
fyftem, and upon thofe of each organ, its facul- 
ties, and its functions. It would be doing little, 
to determine the utility of exercife, or the effcé 


_of any particular kind of exercife: we muft take 
into review the. various employments to which 


man mayype fubjeéted in different parts of the 
globe, and in different ciccumftances of life: we 
muft examine in. what ME they may become 


ufeful or injurious; what are the means of ob- 


viating the bad confequences attendant upon them, 
or of Sanat their beneficial effe&s more com- 
plete, codtant, and certain. 

In confidering the powerful influence of the 


_ paffions and ideas upon the ftate of the organs, 
upon their developement and their funétions, we 
ought to be no longer fatisfied with the vague and 


general affertions to which phyficians and moratites 
have hitherto confined themfelves: but we fhould 
endeavour to apply our knowledge to direct prace 
tical purpofes, and fee whether, from the compa- 
rifon of the obfervations which have been already 


made, with thofe which daily experience muft na- 


turally offer to inquifitive minds, we might notform a — 


_  colleétionof rules for regulating the employment of 
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the mental affections, fo as to promote the re-efta- - 


blifhment or prefervation of health. In fhort, by 
embracing the view both of our phyfical and moral 
conftitution ; by pomting out their relations, and 


the means by which they a€t upon each other, we 


may hope to be able to render thefe doétrines, 
when complete ly confirmed, fubfervient to the ge- 
neral improvement of the fyftem. And we may 


here repeat, what I have elfewheré obferved; that. 


the uniform experience of ages proves, that phy- 
fical peculiarities of difpofition. are tranfmitted 
from parents to their children; and fome well af- 
certained facts, feveral ftrong analogies, and the 
genéral laws of the animal economy, lead us more- 
over to believe, that certain moral habits are: alfo 
propagated by generation. In laying down: the 
rules of regimen, therefore, we muft ‘carry our 
views ftill farther, we muft aim atthe progréflive 
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improvement of the whole human race, hag 
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SECTION VI. 
On Surgery and Surgical Operations. 


Tue art of furgery, rifing, as it did, with me- 
-dicine, was not feparated from it till in the times of 
ignorance and barbarifm;—thofe times in which the 
_ priefts and monks were, and defired to continue, 
the only phyficians of Europe. A pretended 
dread of the Church at. blood, ov rather, the 
‘profound. ftate of degradation: into which furgery 
had fallen, in the hands of a rude and wortblefs ° 
fet of men, made thefe monks and priefts deem jit 
politic and expedient to abandon operative medi- 
cine to barbers and mountebanks. 
+ In Hippocrates’ time, this feparation had not, 
‘and, indeed, could not well have taken place. It 
only appears, that the right of performing certain 
operations belonged exclufively to particular per- 
fons. Hippocrates, in his Oath, comes under’the 
_ obligation not to praétife lithotomy, either for 
the above mentioned reafon, or becaufe he re- 
garded the wounds of the-bladder as mortal. In 
France, this fame operation was for a long time the 
patrimony of a fingle family, in which the right to 
its: performance from father to fon, was recog- 
- nifed, and in fome meafure fanétioned, by a tacit 
3 agreement and Ny popular prejudice: SEB: 
; | AE MAPS | aa 
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Hippocr ates was phyfician, furgeon, and ohare 
macift, and wrote on all the three branches of the 
fcience. His furgical works may vie with his other 
wrifings: and, even at this day, if we can derive 
“ho new information from them, we may at leaft 
perceive in them the firft glimpfe of the light which 
modern difcoveries have thrown upon alu all 


the branches of the art. His Treatife « Concern- 


ing the Wounds of the Head” contains a number — 


of valuable obfervations, and fhows, that the au- 
thor pofleffed a true chirurgical genius. 

+ Celfus, in fketching and defcribing the ftate of 
medicine among the Greeks, gives alfo a view of 
their furgery. Paulus Ægineta enriched the art 
with feveral inventions and plans of treatment of 


his own. Under the Arabians, it alfo made fome | 


progrefs. But it was not until the revival of ana- 
tomy, about the time when Vefalius fhook off the 


yoke of Galen and of the {chools, | ‘that, with the 


aid of natural philofophy which opened for itfelf 
new channels of inquiry, it took that bold range 
which has fince conduéted it from one difcovery, 
from one triumph to another. -Ambrofe Paré, 
Fabricius Hildanus, Fabricius of Acquapendente, 
Marcus Aurelius Severinus, John de Vigo, Guy 
de Chauliac, and feveral others, may be confider- 
ed as the fathers of furgery among the moderns. 
The feventeenth century has given birth to feveral 


diftinguilhed practitioners of the art; but the eigh- — 


teenth 


f 
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teenth century maintains a decided fuperior ty, both 
_ with refpect to the charaéters of the perfons who 
‘ have exercifed the profeftion, and the importance 
of, the truths which they have eftablifhed, or the 
prejudices and errors which they have overthrown. 
Palfin, Dionis, Duverney, Solingen, La Peyronie, 
Rau, Heifter, Petit, Lamotte, Quefnay, Monro, 
Louis, Pouteau, Chefelden, Pott, the two Hun- 
ters, and many others, whom it would be too te- 
dious to enumerate; fome of them embracing all 
‘the branches of the art, and treating it in a fyf- 
tematic manner; others, again, direéting their at- 
tention to thofe particular points which their ge- 
nius or particular circumitances led them to fe- 
leét, have fimplified, improved, and enlarged it: 
. while the eminent operators, whom we have lately 
loft, fuch as Deflault, Choppart, &c. or thofe who 
ftill furvive, and whom I fhall avoid mentioning, 
in order not to betray too great a partiality for 
my countrymen, bynaming almoft none but French 
furgeons ; thefe eminent operators, I fay, have 
been continually removing the boundaries of the 
art by their indefatigable exertions, and forming 
pupils every way worthy to fucceed them. 
Almoft all the important parts of furgery have 
been fuccetlively reviewed, and have undergone 
| many ufeful changes. The cure of fiftulas, ‘e- 
. pecially thofe of the anus, the amputations of 
the larger limbs, the difeafes of the bones, the 
Z3 . operations 
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operations for the ftone; for hernia, for aneurifm, 
-andtthofe of the obftetric art, &c. have all, in lefs 
than a century, made fuch confiderable advances, 
that we may juftly regard the art as in fome mea- 
“fure completely renovated. 
oye it ig) ha prefume, unneceffary to remark, that 
the ftudy of furgery, like that of phyfiology, is to 
be referred to the three methods of inveftigation 
above mentioned—the defcriptive, hiftorical, and 


deduâive; while the fiudy of hygieine employs ! 


chiefly the two latter. But, perhaps, it may not 
be improper to obferve, that inftructions in fur- 
gery, being always neceflarily given in prefence of 
the objeéts of its ftudy, have afforded leds fcope 
than thofe in fome other branches of the fcience, 
for the delufions of quackery, and the fictions of © 
‘the imagination. ‘The improvements | which this 
department of medical education may ftill require, 
are fo eafy as to admit of being completed and 


confirmed for ever by the example of a fingle 4 


teacher fufficiently converfant with philotapiteel 
methods. 
With regard to the impr ovements Ho ouai 


take place in the elements of the art, the obitacles \ 


that oppofe their introduétion proceed, partly 


from the imperfe@tions of its-fcientific language, M 


and partly from the too mechanical character of — 
its general principles. We have feen how far, and 
in what manuzer it is poffible to remedy the 


former | 
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ue mer of thefe difadvantages, and what new dif- 
orders may arife from a fimilar reform, ‘The lat- 
ter inconvenience proceeds from the very nature of 
furgical ftudies. . Slow.and narrow minds, who al- 
ways form the moft numerous, clafs, find, viñble 
and palpable fupports for théir reafonings and 
theories, in the circumitance to which we have 


alluded. For the habit of reafoning upon objects 
which they have before their eyes, tends very 
much to infpire men with confidence: but, un- 
fortunately, a rough fenfe of perception and 
confined knowledge are not always fufhcient for 
enabling them to difcover the character of objeéts 
through their external covering. - This cuftom of 
regarding every thing as material, may lead them 
into -numberlefs errors, and mutt often prove -fal- 
lacious,. when applied to practice. It is therefore 
_to the improvement of phyfiology and pathology, 
that. furgeons of talent and difcernment fhould 
“particularly direét their attention. 

The inftrumental and manual part improves, 
if we may fay fo, of itfelf. But the treatment of | 
a wound which is rather ferious; the influence of 
an important operation upon the fyftem in ge- 
:- neral ; certain extenfive, though often. not very 
| perceptible changes, which general diforders and 
_furgical. complaints exert upon each other; all 
deferve to be. particularly attended to. True 
_ kill is fhewn as much in rendering an operation 
. ZA  unne= 
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unneceflary, as in performing it well; in curing | 
a wound, or any other local affeétion, by internal 
and general means of cure, as by the application 
of topical remedies or by the moft ingenious 
inftruments. In fhort, furgery muft borrow cer- 
tain views from’ general medicine, in the fame 
way that medicine is often obliged to- have re- 
courfe to furgical affiftance. | | 


SECTION VIL. 
On Materia Medica. 


Tur defcription of the means which art em- 
ploys for the cure of difeafes, conftitutes what is _ 
called Materia Medica. 'Yhefe means or reme- 
dies are the produétions of nature.  Chemiftry 
and pharmacy combine them and preparé them: 


clinical medicine teaches their application, and .. 


notes their effects. “Fhus, the knowledge of ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral fubitances, of the ex 
“ternal ‘characters by which they are diftinguifhed, — 
of the manner of their formation, of the country 
which produces them, and of the changes which 
time occafions in their properties, forms a branch 
of natural hiftory. On the other hand, ail the 
decompofitions, combinations, and mixtures to 

ae which 
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which they are fubjeéted, before being applied to 


ufe : all the modifications which they experience, 
or which they are capable of experiencing in 


thefe new combinations, or in their application 


to animated bodies; belong to the province of 
chemiftry and pharmacy: while the obfervations 
made at the bedfide of the patient, upon the 
virtues of the remedies, which, when arranged in 
the fame order as the fymptoms of the difeafes in 
which they are exhibited, complete the hittory 
ofthe latter, ought properly to be referred to 
clinical medicine ; for they can only be fupplied 

by obfervant praétitioners. a 
It is by examining, by touching, viewing, fmel- 
ling, and tafting, the different-articles of ma- 
teria medica, that we learn to know them: it is 
by feeing them decompofed and compounded, 
and by obferving the qualities of the produtts 
or new combinations, that we acquire juft notions 
of their chemical properties: it is by witnefling 
their preparation in a laboratory, by preparing 
them ourfelves, that we form a clear idea of their 
tranfmutations, and of the different properties, which 
the different modes of preparation may impart to 
them: and it is only in the courfe of Jong and 
extenfive praétice that we become acquainted with 
the real properties of medicines, and learn to 
appreciate them, not in a vague manner, bat by 
their real effe€ts, circumfcribed and determined 
| with 
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“with accuracy, and with reference to the parti- 
cular cafes in which they have been obferved. 

: Nothing, certainly, can be more difficult, than — 
to afcertain, with regard to the medicines we em- — 
‘ploy, the real thare which they may have in. the 
changes that occur fubfequently to their ufe., The 
obfervations and experiments upon this fubjeG& ~ 
prefent many uncertainties and difficulties, and 
rare liable to various fources of inaccuracy. It is 
‘often no eafy matter to decide, whether thefe re- 
medies have really had any fhare whatever in the 
produétion of the changes obferved. T here are fo 
many accidental circumftances which may have 
given birth to the phenomena obferved, or at leaft . 
-may have indi heeds them in fuch a manner as to 
render it impoffible to difcover their true. caufe. 
And it is ftill more difficult to afcertain precifely 
the- particular property, which renders any re- 
medy capable of producing any particular effect, 

If we turn over the books of materia medica, 
-we fhall be furprifed to find the fame fubftance 
ranked in feveral different claffes and genera. At 
one time, it is purgative, at another, aperient, at 
another, expeétorant, and fo on. It is more par- 
ticularly among the clafs of fedatives that we 
meet with remedies feleéted from almoft all, the © 
other claffes ; and the moft credulous can fcarcely 
avoid entertaining {ome doubts of the propriety . 
of fuch an arrangement. When applied to the 

ire 
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living body, remedies att in very different ways, 
in different circumftances. Sometimes it hap- 
pens, that a purgative proves fedative; at other 
times, a tonic, an acid, a bitter, &c. The: 
fame medicine may become, by turns, evacuant, 
diuretic, and fudorific. It is therefore neceffary 
to determine the variations which arife from this 
diverfity of effeëts, by a feries of experiments, 
repeated by different obfervers, in different places, 
and in all the different circumftances in which the 
animal body can be placed. It is even fometimes 
neceffary to inquire, if the remedy, which is the 
fubjeét of examination, poffefs any real and de- 
terminate properties whatever. 

Thus, then, the beft fyftem of materia medica 
would be that which gave a faithful extraét of the 
obfervations colleéted at the bedfide of the pa- 
tient, upon the properties of medicines, either 
according to the claflification of their general 
effets, or according to the arrangement of the 

… different methods of cure. This is the plan which 
Vogel feems to have had in view; but unfortu- 
nately he contented himfelf with giving the refult 

. of the obfervations, without ever entering into a 

detail of the circumftances which alone could 
| ferve to charaéterize the effect obferved. When 
he fpeaks of the properties of cinchona, for in- 

_ ftance, he fhews very well that this {pecies of bark 

has been employed with advantage in fuch and 
| ; fuch | 
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fuch difeafes, quoting at the fame time the au- , 
thors who mention its ufe: but he gives no de- 
tailed account, or even general view of the fymp- 
‘toms of thefe diforders, the feafon of the year, 
the conftitution of the patient, or the proper time 
for the adminiftration of the remedy ;—all cir- 

cumftances capable of modifying its aétion very 
materially, and without the knowledge of which 
it is confequently impoffible to eftimate it duly. 
It is, therefore, fufficiently obvious, that thefe 
long colleétions of obfervations, often contradic- 
tory in themfelves, can be of little ufe to the 
reader, if he poffefs no means of reconciling © 
thefe contradictions, and of difcovering in each 
particular cafe the true caufe of the effet ob- 
tained. The work of Vogel, then, though excel- 
lent in fome refpeéts, muft be recaft, or at leaft 
revifed: and experienced praétitioners, who, in 
taking advantage of.his laborious refearches, would 
undertake to colleét and to clafs the facts which 
he points out, confining themfelves to a delinea- 
tion of their principal characters, would un- 
queftionably render a moft eflential fervice to 
young ftudents. And this new undertaking would 
be ftill more inftruétive, if the authors added their 
own obfervations to the numerous. facts related _: 
- by Vogel, whether they tended to confirm the a 
conclufions obtained from the latter, or to con- | 
fute them and correct them. 
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It is, befides, very evident, that the ftudent, be- 
: fore he has begun to obferve for himfelf, can 
learn abfolutely nothing from general abftraëts of 
the obfervations of others: and when one has 
formed for. himfelf a catalogue of remedies, the 
effects of which he knows from perfonal expe- 
rience, he will fcarcely.be inclined to look into 
books for the indications of their ufe. Our ma- 
teria medica is already too extenfive; and we are 
not fo much in want of new remedies, as of a good 
method of employing thofe which we poffefs. Ca- 
pivacci ufed to fay to his pupils, Di/cite meam 
 methodum, et habebitik arcana mea. 
_: This method of treating the fubjeét of materia 
medica, would be altogether clinical : it is only, 
I repeat, at the bedfide of the patient, that the 
moft important part of it. can be taught with 
fuccefs. 


| SECTION VIII. 
“eye | On Chemifiry and Pharmacy.’ 


> . As yet chemiftry is but remotely allied to the 
prattice of phyfic. The knowledge of the changes 
which the different forts of food or medicines may 
: experience in confequence of their admixture with 
| the 
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the différent fubftances which they meet with in 
à the ftomach, is no doubt ufeful and neceffary to 
the: prattitioner: but thefe changes are far from 


being fo various or important as fome perfons | 


féem.to imagine; and, befides, if they were fo, it 
would be {till very difficult to afcertain them with 


accuracy. ‘Stahl ufed to obferve, Chemie ufus in. 
medicina nullus, aut fere nullus :—an opinion 
which was unqueftionably true with refpeët to his 


age, and’ which is, perhaps, equally applicable at 


the prefent time. The frefh luftre which the là 
bours of the modern chemifts, and, particularly, 


of the French chemifts, have imparted to the 
feience, and the highly meritorious endeavours of 
fore of them to render the difcoveries that are 
fade in if directly fubfervient to the medical art, 


do not appear to have hitherto furnifhed us ‘ith 


- any very comprehenfive, or, what is of more con- 4 


fequence, with any very certain refults We 
ought not, however, to defpair of one day deriv- 


' ing from it fome light refpecting the relations of ~ 


animated bodies, in their different ftates, with the 


other bodies of nature; and it is eafy to imagine, 
how much the fcience of hygieine and practical — 


medicine would be benefited by fuch illuftrations. 
But the experiments neceffary for the attainment 
of this object are not to be made in laboratories: 


it is not by opérating upon bodies devoid of life — 


and fenfibility, that we can expeët to arrive at 


refults. 
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refults which fhall be all equally fure and appli- 


cable to pragtical purpofes. It is by the obferva- 
tion of the living and fenfitive frame; it is at the 
bedfide of the patient, and in lar ge infirmaries, 


; that we muft practife this new, this animated che- 


mittry, if we may fo call it, of which all the pro- 
duéts become disfigured the moment that death 


| takes place. To be fufceptible of application to 


dietetics and praétical medicine, thefe refults, and. 
the theoretical  confequences which flow from 
them, fhould be fupplied by obfervations relating 
to thefe fubjeéts ; ‘for they will be juft, only in 
as far as they reft upon faés Se de- 
duced from them. | | 

In the prefent ftate of our knowledge, chemiftry 
is the guide of natural hiftory: it points out the 
‘means by which the arts may appropriate to them- 
: felves its various treafures ; it prepares, combines, 
and multiplies the (BR nde, which are capable 
of fupplying our wants; it begins to fhed its light 
upon the different branches of phyfics properly 
fo called; and feveral phenomena, which had 
‘been till lately but imperfeéily underftood, have 
_ been referred to the clafs of combinations or de- 
compofitions of which chemiftry has difcovered — 
the laws. To conclude: this fcience, from which 


_ almoft all the arts derive affiftance, is, as it were, 


connate with pharmacy; it forms, indeed, part 


of 
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of it; and it is from this fcience that medicine hag | 
derived a number of its moft powerful remedies. 
Chemiftry, after having long remained the in- 
heritance of quacks and enthufiatts, is now di- 


ligently cultivated by the beft informed and moft q 
difinguifhed men of the age. After having fo 
often ferved as an inftrument of folly; after hav- — 
ing corrupted, by its pernicious influence, various ; 1 
branches of natural fcience ; it has at length af- 
fumed a truly philofophical charaéter, and follows ‘ 


the moft fure and unerring path of refearch —Such 
is the real caufe of its rapid and fplendid fuccefs. 
Pharmaceutical chemittry has followed the fame 
career, and is animated by the fame dpinit. Its 
procefies have been becoming, every day, more - 
_fimple and more rational. The trafh with w hich | 
our pharmacopeias and difpenfatories abounded, _ 
is gradually difappearing; and although the reform “4 
be far from complete, yet, from the manner in 4 
which it has been begun, we may indulge the 
hope, that the follies oi puerilities with which 4 
officinal preparations and prefcriptions formerly i 
teemed, cannot long refift the pore! influence — 


4 


* of reafon. | 24 


This reform is, ina gt eat Diy Ae the work of : 
Baumé *s it is he, at leaf, who firft expofed the | 


? 


* When my refpectable eeuedsaey Deyeux, hall have Bue : 
lifhed his Pharmacy, we may confider this reform as in a 


manner terminated. 
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grofs abfurdity of feveral preparations, the ineffi- 
cacy of others, and the improper practices of 
drugeifts and pharmacifts. Since his time many 
of thefe abufes have been correéted, as far, at 
leaft, “as the nature of a trade, where probity has 
no guarantee but itfelf, would allow it to be: and 
the pharmacopeias have gradually reduced the 
number of their formulas, and banifhed the com- 
plicated proceffes of the ancients, the futility of 
which has been demonftrated by our recent ac- 
quirements. 

It is not by the perufal of books, that we can 
hope to learn chemiftry and pharmacy; but by 
witneffing the various proceffes of thefe arts, by 
performing them ourfelves, and by rendering our- 
felves familiar with the fubjeéts of them, and the 
infiruménts by which they are effected: —This 
method, we muft again beg leave to obferve, ap- 
plicable’'as it is to all praétical ftudies, is fo ex- 


cellent in itfelf, that the talents of the profefior 


become in a manner fuperfluous, and nature her- 
felf, that is, the prefence of the objets of re- 
fearch, correéts almoft all the miftakes which he 
may cominit in his oral inftructions. mh 

Tn quitting: this fubjeét, it is, I prefume, ‘un- 
_ necefläry to remark, that the method of ana- 
jyfis and recompofition is peculiarly applicable to 


chemiftry. We know what great advantages this 


fciencé has derived from a more ftriG application 
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of philofophical methods. By employing: them, 
upon material and fenfible objeéts, it has improved. 
the methods themfelves, and the fame. analyfis,, 
which it fo conftantly practifes, has, when han-, 
dled in a fkilful and confiderate manner, no longer: 
appeared inapplicable to intelleétual fubjeGts... 
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On Botany. à. 

Severaz branchés of Fed were 5 sb ane a 
fuccefsfully cultivated by the: ancients ;while 
many others, on the contrary, remained nrafite ‘ 
of infancy. The: prattical works of Hippocrates | 4 
are admirable: but his writings on Anatomy and 1 
Materia Medica are below mediocrity. The “ Hit, 
_ tory of Animals” by Ariftotle may be regar ded as,a 
model of compofition, both for the manner of 
pourtraying the general characters and analogies — 
of the animal kingdom, and for the extreme accu- 
racy of its details :—-never was nature delineated 
with a more fteady hand. His“ Natural, Philo | 
fophy”, again, is not only unworthy of the author ; mes q 
but we may fafely pronounce it to be nothing more q 
thana tiflue of abfurd and ridiculous opinions, the 
offspring of a fubtile and mifguided imagination ; 


and 
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and with refpect to the language which he there 
employs, it would, perhaps, be difficult to find 
any where elfe an depts an tse of fucha caballiftical 
jargon. 

While certain branches of phyfical refearch 
have made great and rapid advances, others have 
languifhed in an obfcurity, for which it is not 
always eafy to account; and have remained in 
the back-ground, notwithftanding the accelerating 
impulfe, which they feemed likely to receive from 
a belief of their neceffity, or from the popular 
prejudices in their favour. 4 

Such was the cafe with Botany, which before 
the time of Hippocrates can fcarcely be faid to 
“have exifted. , This diftinguifhed writer mentions 
a great father of plants; but he confines himfelf 
to a defcription of their medical properties.— 
Theophraftus and Diofcorides created the fcience: 
Pliny and Galen enriched it, but without reduc- 
ing it to fyftem: and the Arabians left it nearly . 
in the fame ftate, in which they had PDS it 
from the ancients. 

Among the moderns, Matthiolis, Faloppia, and 
Fabius Columna, revived the fcience ; while John 
and Cafpard Bauhin, Cæfalpinus, and Gefiner, 
‘reformed it and improved it. It has been recatt, 
and, in fome meafure, renovated, by Tournefort, 
‘who, after expofing the imperfections of the methods 
| that pie in his time, had the courage to pro- 
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jeét, and the per feverance to accomplifh the plan 
of its entire reform. This plan, which was at once — 
fimple and comprehenfive, could have been con- 
ceived only by a ftrong mind, and executed only 
by the moft indefatigable exertions. 

Ray, though living i in retirement, with few books, 
and without the means of undertaking extenGrh 
journies, has, notwithftanding, made many ufeful 
refearches, and fuggefted many ufeful views. : He 
was the firft who perceived the neceffity which 
there is, if we wifh to avoid confufion, for diftin- 
guifhing plants not according to the refemblance 
of a fingle part, but according to that of all, or, 
at leaft, of the moft important parts. Although 
in practice this fyftem be liable to many difficulties; 
vet we muft acknowledge, that it recommends it- _ 
felf by its accuracy, and that, in general, it ac- 
cords very well with the external forms of das 
and even with their properties. 

Among the fyftems which have fince been pro+ 
poted, that of Linnœus will always hold a diftin- 
guifhed rank. It {till ferves for the foundation, 
or, at leaft, the companion of the ar rangements to 
which a more advanced ftate of knowledge, and 
a more found method of philofophizing, have - 
given birth, 

This fyftem is indebted, perhaps, for all its cer 

“lebrity to the ingenious obfervation upon which it 
is founded : and, perhaps, its real advantages, 


whether | 1 
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whether with reference to the mere botanical ex- 
amination of plants, or to the acquirement of a | 
knowledge of their ufes, may be reduced within 
very narrow limits. ‘lhe iluftrious authors of the 
fyftem adopted in the Jardin National feem to 
have formed the fame opinion of its merits. They 
did not deem it incumbent upon them to confine 
themfelves to a fingle charaéteriftic in the claffifi- 
cation of the different fpecies of plants: their 
atrangement comprifes and combines, in a man- 
“ner, all of them; and by adding their own obfer- 
vations to thofe of their predeceffors, they have 
neceflarily produced a ufeful and highly finifhed 

performance. | | 
= Botanits feem, in general, to have taken the 
fame pains to deftroy the relations which their 
fcience has to other branches of knowledge, that 
they fhould have employed in fearching For thet 
and in multiplying them. They feduloufly av oid 
the confideration of vegetables in any other light 
than that of their bare defcription: their proper- 
ties and ufes are almoft entirely overlooked by 


_ them: and fome of them would even be indignant 


if the fyftems of arrangement difcovered any traces 
of thefe important particulars. All attempts to 
introduce, into botany, views relating to medicine 
or the arts, would be regarded by sa as tending 
to disfigure the fcience. 


4 
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But this mode of infulating the fiudy of bo- 
‘ tany, and of reducing it to the ftate of a dry 
nomenclature, may be confidered as the principal 
caufe of the averfion whith many perfons of ex- 
cellent underitanding feel for its ftudy. To this 
circumitance, ‘too, we muft attribute the remark- 
able tendency, which it has to fatigue, often to, 
no purpofe, thofe memories which can retain ideas 
only by reafoning.. And, if men of great judg- 
ment and difcernment have long refufed it the 
title and characters of a real {clence, we may 
reafonably impute the blame to this fingular de- 
termination, on the part of its votaries, to allow 
hardly any ufeful application to be made of it to 
other branches of phyfical refearch. | 

I am aware, that when the object is to’ clafs 
twenty-five or thirty thoufand plants, only a fmall 
number of which are known by their properties, 
it may be deemed fuperfluous to take into 
confideration this characteriltic, which appears fo 
effential in the eyes of the unenlightened clafs. 
But fo much the, worle, perhaps, tor thofe who 
can-learn and retain fo many names and deicrip- 
tive terms, to which no ideas are attached but . 
thofe of fome particular forms, or other exter- 
nal charaëters ! | erst 

Botany, then, may be confidered in two very 
different points of view w: in the firft place, as a 
fimple claffification of all the bodies belonging to 
Lee D ealeae DS 
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the vegetable kingdom; fecondly, as one of the 
great magazines of nature, from which medicine 
borrows aval powerful remedies, and from 
which the arts derive many ufeful materials. 

Viewed: in the former light, botany would be 
a mere nomenclature, at leaft, if the fyftem on 
which we have juft been animadverting be perfe- 
vered in. Now, we may often have occafion to 
confult a fyftem of nomenclature: but the barren 
profpeét it affords,.can neither delight the imagi- 
nation, nor intereft the underftanding. 

In the fecond point of view, botany prefents an 
ample field for experimental refearch ; and aims 
at the difcovery of relations, which it is both 
ufeful to know and curious to determine,‘ yf 
tematic methods, which would faithfully deli- 
neate thefe relations, would ferve to gratify our 
natural thirft of knowledge, and the more laud- 
able defire of applying the refults of our fcientific 


. jnquiries to the practical bufinefs of life, and of. 


rendering them fubfervient to our daily wants. 
This popular fyftem of botany would not be 
- formed upon the narrow plan of Chomel, which 
is not fufficient even for the medical part to which. 
“ he has confined himfelf; but it would compre- 
_ hend all the ufes of vegetables ; and their diftri- 
bution would be regulated according to the ana- 
_  ogy of their properties. 


Aad Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, in fuch a cafe, it might be advifable | | 


to have recourfe to two methods of claffification ; 
the one comprehending the different ipecies of 
nutritive, pbarmaceutical, or poifonous plants ; 
the other, thofe which are employed in the arts, 
or applied to certain purpofes of inferior con{e- 
quence, or relatively to which ignorance and error 
are leis prejudicial. Might not this prove the 
means of giving a very general attraction to a 
fcience, the objects of which are capable of af- 
fording us fuch great and refined enjoyments? 
For nature feems to delight in clothing the plants 
in the richeft and mott beautiful colours, in impreg- 
nating them with the moft delicious perfumes. 
We breathe, as it were, a new life with the in- 


vigorating air of gardens and of groves, as all of 


us mult have very often experienced, and always 


with reiterated pleafure: but a dry {cholaitic 


method of contemplating the vegetable kingdom, 


muft weaken thefe agreeable impreffions, and leave : 


few traces of them i in the memory. ‘The illufions 
of the imagination, and the fentiments that are 
deareft to the heart, blended, as they often are, 
with the ideas of verdure and flowers, do not 
make the ftudy of a catalogue lefs infipid and 
monotonous, than it naturally j is, or prevent the 


pleafure of contemplating objects that are both | 


curious and interefting, from being entirely loft 
amid the labour of lear ning names, in general very 
_unmeaning 
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unmeaning, or technical phrafes, (which are but. 
more circumftantial names) or arbitrary defini- 
tions. | BO 9 
- But botany contains within itfelf many fruitful 
fources of difcovery ; and the moft eminent men 
who cultivate it begin to be no longer fatisfied 
with thefe barren arrangements. Whel-reinatiig 
all the external Chine See, they have perceived 
that the phenomena which diftinguifh vegetable 
life, were far more deferving of refearch. In 
‘fa&t, the examination of the germination, growth, 
fruétification, difeafes, and death of the numerous 
‘tribes of plants, is not only highly curious as a 
branch of natural philofophy; but may alfo 
become produétive of direé utility, by promoting 
the improvement of gardening and agriculture; 

and by furnifhing the means of eeerecne na- 
tional wealth. 

The phyfiology of lini fhould be founded 
upon their anatomy; and fhould itfelf ferve as 
- the bafis of their pathology and therapeutics. The 
minute ftruéture of their organs, and of the ele- 
mentary parts of which they are compoted, mufi, 

therefore, be ftudied with particular attention. 
Thus, a new and noble path of inquiry prefents 
itfelf to botanifts of talent and obfervation. By 
combining the ftudy of the phenomena which ve- 
getable life offers direétly to view, with the ins 
yeftigation of the different changes, combinations, 
or 
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or decompoñtions, to which plants are inftrumen- 


tal, or which they themfelves may experience, we: 
“hall be able, perhaps, one day to deteét the myf 


tery of their formation and growth. 
Medical botany may,~no doubt, be learned in 


gardens, in the fields, and on the mountains ; but it: 
aght, alfo to be fiudied in the laboratory and in 


1€ drying-fhade. It is neceflary to obferve the. 
changes, which the fame plant undergoes, not only 
during its deficcation, but alfo during its various 


preparations. It may be ufeful to compare the: 


tafte and fmell, which it has when in the. ground, 
with the tafte and fmell which it acquires, when 


withering, drying, and decaying, or which it im- | 


parts to other fubftances that are combined, with 
it. To conclude; the knowledge of this: {pecies 
of botany is confirmed and completed at the bed- 
fide of the patient: and it is obvious, that it then 
encroaches upon materia medica, of which, in- 
deed, it. forms a part, and from which it cannot 
be feparated, without ceafing to BELOnE to the - 
art + 
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SECTION X. a See 
On Veterinary Medicine. 


VETERINARY Medicine. has been, in a manner, 
created in modern times. However, in Ariftotle, 
Xenophon, and Pliny, and in the Re: Rujticæ 
Scriptores, we meet with a confiderable number 
of obfervations colleéted by the ancients upon the 
art of preferving the health of horfes, oxen, and 
dogs, and of curing the difeafes to which they 
are liable. ‘The rearing of horfes has, in all ages, 
been an objeét of particular care and attention ; 
the training of dogs and birds of prey. forms the 
fubjeét of a learned art; and as all thefe animals 
are liable to difeafe, men muft have foon found 
themfelves obliged to ftudy the means of curing 
their complaints. But between thefe firft rude. 
attempts, and a true fyftem of veterinary medi- 
cine, the difference is very great: and, although. 
-Ramazzini and fome others had defcribed, with 
accuracy, certain epizoatic difeaies ; although 
they had endeavoured to afcertain ie a relations 
they might have to the e: pidemic diforde srs to which 
the human body is Hable, and to determine the 
methods which fhould dire&t their cure; and al- 
though we were in pofieffion of feveral very exten- 
3 five treatifes on n veterinary t medicine ; the art ane 

not 
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not, properly fpeaking, be faid to exift, as it 
formed no regular body of fcience, founded upon 
a fyftematic colleétion of facts. 

It may be faid to date its origin from Bourgelat. 
It was, in faét, that celebrated veterinary furgeon, 
who firft referred the empirical operations of the 
-art to general principles, and combined them with 
more accurate notions of anatomy and phyfiology; 
and who not only conneéted the different obferva- 
tions on the fubjeét in a methodical manner; but 
alfo indicated the views with which new obfervations 
fhould be made. To him we are, in particular, 
indebted for the firft inftitution in which the vete- 
rinary art has been the fubjeët of true clinical i in- 
ftruétion, and in which leétures have been given, 
like thofe of practical medicine, in pr efence of the 
difeafes which form the fubjeët of inquiry. ; 

The difciples of his fchool and the illuftrious 
profeffors of that of Charenton, have proved the 
importance of this firft fuccefsful impulfe which 
the rifing art had received: for in both thefe efta- 
blifhments it has made rapid advances, and both 
have produced feveral men of diftinguifhed merit, 
whom we are fo fortunate as füll to poflefs*; and 


# Since the above was written, a premature death has de- 
prived us of Gilbert, not lefs to be regretted on account of 
the noble virtues of his heart, than for the talents and in- 
formation which had proeured him fo great a degree of cee 4 
lebrity, at fo early a period of life, , af 

the 
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the ftudents who repaired from all the:countries of 
Europe to France, began, even under the old go- 
vernment, to apprize the nation of a treafure 
which they feemed to undervalue. 

-: The increafe, prefervation, and improvement of 


the breed of animals are objeéts of too’dire@ im- 


portance for it to be neceflary to prove, how much 
the public welfare is concerned «in the progrefs of 
the art relating to them: | 
Befdes, it may furely be regarded as a duty in- 
entific upon us to beftow upon thofe beings who 
are endowed with fenfibility like ourfelves, and 
who fo patiently fhare in our labours, all the care 


and attention, which can tend to increafe the 


comfortsof their exiftence. Do they not frequently 
form a part of our families, and are they not the 
moft ufefal inftruments of a number of enterprifes, 

which ferve to augment our riches, and to multi- 


_ ply the enjoyments of the focial ftate? If our wants 


À 


conftrain us to deprive them of life before the pe- 
riod allotted to them by nature, can we negleét to 


render the fmall number of days which we leave 


_them, and which we may ftill employ to our ad- 
Vantage, as agreeable as flavery will permit them 
to be? Or'tould it be to prefume too much upon 
the benevolence of man, to expe& to find, in the 
attentions which he beftows upon his ufeful com- 
anions, Home fentiments of gratitude, joined to 
thofe of perfonal intereft? I truf not. Trüe be 
We Li _ nevolence, 
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nevolence, which is never extinét, and which ope- 
rates often)in filence, is undoubtedly. lefs uncom-. 
- mon, than gloomy imaginations defcribe it, or 


depraved hearts affeét-to believe it to be: The 


evils of life are always ftriking from their na- 
ture:—büt the good is obfcure. Many perfons 
treat their domeftic animals as friends: or compa- 
pions : and ‘the inhabitants of the country, when 
they lofe them, mourn for them as for brothers; 


Such attachments are fo nearly akin to thofe which 
unite man; and :man,: that) they furaly cannot be 


too feduloufly cultivated. ney fs fs ph! Fe cn 


Thofe perfons who to a proper es of ét | 


bility, without: which) man as a moral ‘agent can 
fcarcely be faid to exift, jon the habit of reflection; 


which alone can preferve the former in-dues regu- 


lation, violate none of thefe indire€t affeétions of 
the heart; convinced, as they are, that fuchiaf- 
feGlions tend to improve their reafon as. well as 


fenfibility, in the happieft manner, and thatimo: 


thing is better calculated to impart a! favour- 
able dire&tion to both. How eafy would it be: to 
revive in minds that are not entirely depraved, 


thefe fentiments of humanity, which prove fuch | 


fruitful fources of the moft refined énjoyments | 
Our happinefs even requires, that they fhould be 
earefully inftilled and diligently cultivated in: our 
hearts ; and that every thing which tends to weaken 
their force, fhould be removed from our fight. 


How, 
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How, then, can we regar -d with indifférence thofe | 
inftances of bar barity, which ftupid brutality daily 
prefents to our view? How can we ever become 
the accomplices of the capricious cruelty with 
which.animals are {o often treated ? But with re- 
fpeët to our companions and the partners of our 
toils, it is not fufficient to avoid all unneceffary bad 
treatment: we muft be more juft, and endeavour 
to render them happy. ‘They augment our enjoy- 
ments, and often preferve our life: let them there- 
fore not. pafs theirs in fuffering and privation. 
This. confideration ought céitainlé to be added to 
the, other motives which we ‘have for improving 
the «art of rearing them. ‘ath preferving. them: 
in, health. 
It is fufficient for our pur en to have did 
_ the relations which this art bears to general medi- . 
._ cine. I fhall therefore abftain from the repetition 
of what I have faid on this fubje&, as it mutt be 
obvious, that all the branches of the medical. art 


“gré. mutually conneéted, and illufirative of each 
other, 
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CHAPTER V. 


On the acceffory Branches of Study. 


SECTION I. 
On Natural Hiftory. 


AMONG the different fubjeëts that compofe the 
. courfe of medical ftudies, I have not. enumerated 
natural hiftory ; becaufe thofe parts of the fcience 
that relate to medicine are included, either an 
phyfology, which itfelf comprifes the hiftory of 
the phyfical laws of animated bodies, and the de- 
fcription of their inftincts and habits; or in che- 
© miftry, which may juftly be regarded:as the géne- 
ral inftrument of analyfis for all the produétions of 
nature; or in botany, particularly that popular 
‘fyftem of botany above mentioned, which is fo 
intimately allied to vegetable chemiftry, and which 
without having, perhaps, as yet thrown much 
light upon the phenomena of life, has certainly 
made us better acquainted with the fubftances 
which enter into the organization of the living © 
fyftem. ae 
Syftems of natural hiftory, which are limit- 
ed to the claflification of the différent produc- 
AE tions 
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tions of nature, according to their external ana- 
logies, are unqueftionably of great ufe in the 
arrangement of colle€tions: an acquaintance with 
the general plan upon which the claffification of © 
each author is formed, may even exercife the in- 
genuity, or ftimulate the curiofity of the young 
ftudent: it may affift the memory, wearied as it 
muft be by fo many efforts, with which the reafon- 
ing powers have for the moft part little to do : and, 
perhaps, may alfo fometimes fuggeft ufeful views 
| to the obferver. ec fuch claffifications, however 

methodical we may fuppofe them to be, can, in 
general, be no more called the fcience, than a ca- 
talogue can be called a library, or a lift of names 
an affembly of men. Reduced to this ftate, natural 
hiftory would certainly be altogether foreign to © 
medicine, which has already but too many fyftems 
of its own, 


SECTION IL, 


On Mechanical Philofe phy 


MECHANICAL philofophy has difcovered the 
laws, by which the motion of ‘the celeftial bodies 
is BOT it has meafuredthe different diameters 
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: of the orbits which the ftars defcribe: and proved 
that thefe laws, to which all their movements are 
fubjeéted, ferve, at the fame time, to regulate the 
courte of the feafons, and to produce all that va- 
riety of fcenes and events which they prefent to 
our view. Mechanical philofophy, too, has af- 
certained the laws peculiar to that fluid, which is 
diffufed in greater or lefs quantity over all the 
parts of the gpobe, and which by turns rolling upon 
its furface, or penetrating into the deepeft abyfles, 
or floating in the form of vapours in the atmofphere, 

feems to be defigned by nature for the renovation 
of all the bodies of the univerfe, and for affift- 
ing their regular reproduétion or continual tranf- 
formation. The fame fcience, too, has been able 
to meafure and weigh the atmofphere, to eftimate, 
its powers, to decompofe the rays of light, and to. 


fubjeét to calculation that univerfal and confiant. 4 4 


agent of nature,—motion. It has eonfidered it 
with regard to the mechanical effets which it pro- 
duces; with regard to.the chemical changes which 
different fubftances undergo, in confequence of its 
more or lefs forcible application; and with re- 
gard to the direét perceptions which animated 
beings derive from it. 

We may readily perceive the relations which 
feveral of thefe fubjects bear to the different 


branches of medicine. ‘The laws of equilibrium, : ; 


of denfity, of expanñon, and of the collifion of bo. 
dies, 
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dies, may ferve to illuftrate feveral important 
queftions of medicine and furgery. Not that we 
. need go the length of afferting, with a celebrated 
author, that, when we are called to vifit a perfon 
who has been wounded by a fall, we cannot, with- 
dut a knowledge of the laws of gravitation, de- 
termine with precifion the extent of the injury, 
even though poffeffed of the moft accurate in- 
formation with refpeét to the height from which 
the patient had fallen. This mode of proving the 
utility of a knowledge of mechanics in the prac- 
tice of medicine may appear a little ludicrous; 
but there cannot be a doubt, that the bodies by 
which we are furrounded, or which we employ 
for the common purpofes of life, produce upon 
‘us very different impreffions, in different circum- 
ftances : it is therefore of great confequence both 
for the cure of difeafes, and the prefervation of 
health, to’ be acquainted with the laws of all the 
changes which thefe bodies may experience. 
When Hippocrates recommends the ftudy of 
- aftronomy in fo particular a manner, and as fo 
neceflary to the young phyfician, it is not that 
-gftronomy which calculates, by learned theories, 
the courfe of the heavenly bodies, to which he al- 
ludes; but the fcience which determines the time _ 
and place of appearance, in the heavens, of cer- 
tain ftars, the different pofitions of which, with 
regard to the earth, regulate the fucceffion of the 
Bb 2 | feafons ; 
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feafons; or in other words, the aftronomy of ob. 
-fervation: and, in order more fully to explain his 
meaning, he adds, that ut is for the purpofe of 
becoming acquainted with the changes which the 
terreftrial bodies may experience in the different 
feafons and different ftates of the heavens. For, 


he obferves, the Sun, the Moon, Aréturus, and — 
the Pleiades, exert a very perceptible influence 
upon the atmofphere, upon the earth, and upon 


every thing which floats in the one, or dwells on 
the furface of the other : and in the pra@tice of me- 
dicine, it is of great advantage to be able to refer 
the effeéts to fhe different ah of thefe ftars. 


apon which they feem direétly to depend. ‘Thus, 


the difeafes which appear with Aréturus, differ, 


from thofe which the Pleiades occafon : feveral 
follow the courfe of the moon ; and almoft all are. 
agor avated or mitigated, in proportion | as 5 the fun 


Rs or approaches to.the earth. 


Since the time of Hippocrates, the doctrine of f 
the influence of the celefiial bodies has undoubt- 


edly been carried to an abfurd extreme. Credu- 
lous phyficians have grounded many ridiculous 


fiétions upon it, and quacks have employed it as _ 


the means of impofing upon weak mids, But it 
is, neverthelefs, certain, that various phenomena 
of life follow exactly the folar and lunar periods, 
although we are unable te conceive’ in what man- 
ner events fo different and remote can be con- 
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nected together. “Writers of the greateft vera- 
city adduce a number of obfervations, which 
leave no room for doubt on this point; and the 
moft limited praétice is bile day : furnifhing oC 
of their juftnefs *. 

Every one knows the effets that light produces 
upon’ plants. Whether it combine with them in 
the procefles which manifeft their peculiar life, or 
perform the office of a neceflary ftimulant for the 
fupport of their funétions ; certain it is, that they 


decay and become anafarcous, when deprived of 
it; and revive and refuine their colour, when it 


is again reitored. pie à 

A number of faëts collected by Pafcal, an Ita- 
lian phyfician, whom Morgagni quotes with great 
commendation, feem to prove that, at certain 


hours of the day, as well as at certain lunar and 


folar epochs, deaths are more numerous than at 
other times: and the praétitioners of all coun- 
tries are agreed as to their frequent occurrence 
during the folftices and equinoxes. Some ob- 


_ fervers, even, pretend to have remarked, that 


certain hours of the day are moft favourable to 
the birth of children, and the young of icveral 


fpecies of animals f. 


" See, among other works on this fubject, Mead De Imperio 
Solis et Lune. | 

+ It was obferved by my father, that young birds came out 
of their neft generally towards morning: _ See his Effay on the 
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Whatever may be our opinion of the accuracyof | 


thefe facts, and of the confequences which ob- 


fervers have ventured to deduce from them, their 


mere enunciation muft ferve to place, in a clearer 
point of view, the advantages to be derived from 
a knowledge of méchanical philofophy in the 
practice of medicine ; and it is certainly de; 
firable, that it fhould form a part of the fyftem 
of inftruétion, or, at leaft, that it fhould be re- 


"garded as one of the neceffary preliminary ftu- 


dies. But ‘a little attention fuffices to convince 
us, that the points of view in which mechanical 
philofophy really tends to illuftrate our praétical 


labours, relate to objects which, as we have found 
to be the cafe with natura! hiftory, are tr eated ofin | 
phyfiology, in materia medica, or along with the 


general dottrines relative to the morbid ftate, 


SECTION IIL. 


On Mathematics. 


We have already had occafion to remark, with 


what little fuccefs all attempts to apply geometry’ 


and algebra to the moft important branches of 
‘medical 
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medical fcience have hitherto been attended *. 
The phenomena of life depend upon fo many un- 
known caufes, and are liable to be affected by fo 
many circumftances, which obfervation in vain en- 
deavours to appreciate, that the relative problems, 


incapable as they are of being {tated with all their 


data, cannot poflibly be referred to calculation. — 
And when the feét of mechanical and mathemati- 
cal phyficians endeavoured to fubjeét the laws of | 
animated nature to their technical methods, they 


-exhibited to the learned world a fpeëtacle that 


was truly aftonifhing, and deferving of all their at- 
tention. The terms of the language which they 
employed were exact; their methods of reafoning 
were fure ; and yet all the refults were erroneous. - 
And, moreover, although the fame language was 
ufed, and the method of applying it followed by 
all the calculators, yet each of them obtained a 
different refult. In fhort, it was by the uniform 
and rigorous methods of true refearch, injudici- 
oufly applied, that the moft abfurd, erroneous, and © 
contrary {yftems were eftablifhed. 

No one can deny the diréét and extenfive ad- 


vantages which have accrued to the phytical 


* J am induced to return to the confideration of this fub- 
ject, becaufe it is of great portant he and becaufe the in- 
{tance of the mathematical fciences is the beft calculated for 
fhowing with how much caution ideas derived frem the other 
fciences fhould be introduced into medicine. st 
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{ciences in general, from the application of geo: 
metry and algebra. But we muft not abufe either: 
we muft not, in particular, employ them in the 
inveftigation of fubjeéts where they are inadmiflible. 


Whenever the objects of refearch, or the relations d 


which they bear to each other, are incapable of 
rigorous c{limation *, the ufé of thefe valuable in- 
firuments becomes AANBaED UL: for when it is not 
directly beneficial, it is almoft always injurious. 
Befides, it is only the inferior fort of mathemati- 
cians who can be anxious to difplay a {pecies of 
learning not very familiar to the generality of me- 


dical readers. They alone can take pleafure in. 


feizing upon a province, their right to which has 
been always at leaft very doubtful. Little advan- 
tage furely is to be expected from tranflating into 
an -unknown tongue that which common language 
exprefles fo clearly, or from tr ansforming into a 


 fcientific doétrine, above the capacity of a great | 


majority of ftudents, that which a fimple enuncia- 


tion is fufficient to render intelligible to every one, © 


And in juftice it mult be faid, that thofe who are 
moft eminent for mathematical knowledge, are not 
very emulous of this fort of diftinGtion. 


However, as we have already obferved, the | 


different branches of phyfiology have not been 
found all equally unfufceptible of this application 


* That is, of being computed by fixed numbers er mag- 
nitudes. 
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of geometry and algebra. Ifthe caufe of mufcu- 
lar motion, and the immediate agents by which 
the contraction of the minute fibres is produced, 
are ftill involved in obfcurity; if, in particular, it 
is impoffible to refer them to the laws which govern 
inanimate nature: on the other hand, the force 
of mufcular aétion, or rather the calculation of 
the aétive powers employed in each movement, 
has been found fufceptible of rigorous demon- 


firation. The mode, in which the rays of 


light, in falling upon the convex furface of the 


cornea, are refracted by the various humours of 
the eye, fo as to form an image upon the retina, 
may alfo be demonftrated mathematically. It is 
true, that the fenfation itfelf of this image, or 
the particular circumftances which render us ca- 
pable of being apprized of its prefence, fill re- 
main enveloped in the fame obfcurity: but the eye, 
confidered as the material organ of yifion, is really 
reduced to the ftate of a fimple dioptrical inftru- 
ment. Only its operations are more perfeét than 
thofe of all others; the various refraétions of the 
rays being fo completely corrected by its different 
humours, that the images are always depiéted 
upon the retina, fingle, well defined and circum- 


‘{eribed, having nothing indiftinét about them, and 


exhibiting none of thofe different refraétions, or 
rings, which furround always, more or lefs, the 
images produced by artificial inftruments. 

With 
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With -refpeët to the funétion of hearing, much 
greater obfcurity prevails. ‘The demonftration of 


the firuéture of the ear, by feveral eminent ana- 


tomifis, has not proved fuffcient to fhew us an 
what manner the different vibrations of the ex- 
ternal air can produce fach a variety of delicate 


impreffions upon the pulpy expanfion of ‘the in- - 
ternal auditory nerve. But the vibrations of a. 


fonorous body, their mutual relations, the laws of 
their propagation through different mediums, and 
the rules of the combinations required for pro- 
ducing concords, have been afcertained with all 
the precifion of calculation: the agreeable im- 
preffions caufed by mufic, have themfelves been 
reduced to the form of geometrical problems. 
: The exaët fciences, therefore, are not proper ob- 
jeéts of ftudy for the young phyfician, on account 
‘of the phyfiological operations which they may 
explain: but the theory of thofe arts, of which 
we ought to have at leaft fome general notions, in 
order that we may thoroughly underftand the laws 
of fenfation, borrows illuftrations from thefe {ci- 
ences, which it could no where elfe obtain. 

But it is not, perhaps, in thefe particular points 
of view, that they are of moft extenfive ufe: it 
is not enough to confider geometry and algebra, 
as univerfal inftruments of refearch, applicable to 
the great majority of the objecis of human cu- 
riofity, and to many of the common purpoies of 

life : 


t 
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life: we muft alfo eftimate their advantages by 
the particular turn which they give to the mind, 
_ In fa&, the fcience of geometry, by improving 
the memory and reafoning powers, by increafing 
the force, and if we may fay fo, the tenacity of 
the imagination; by teaching, by habitual prac- 
tice, the art of deducing one demonttration from 
another: and the algebraic art, by elucidating, as it 


does, the true ideology of numeration, and the . 


mechaniim of analyfis ; by accuftoming the mind to . 
the different forms which the pr ah ene mutt aflume 
before they can be folved, and to the fucceffive 
exclufion of thofe data which tend to embarrafs 
the procefs, or which counterbalance each others. 
by fixing determinate limits, between which the 
truth muft neceflarily be found; by affording the 
means of approaching, by degrees, to the precife 
| point where it is placed; by “prefenting, in par- 
ticular, continual examples of generalization, which 
the nature of the fubjeëts muft always render as 
jui, as they are grand and friking :—by all thefe 
dire& and indi (putable effets, ere and al- 
gebra may certainly become a moft ufeful appen- — 
dlage to logic. By fuch vigorous exertions as thofe 
we have Bien defcribing, the mind acquires greater 
firength and activity; and it may alto attain 
| more quicknefs, perfpicacity, flexibility, and com- 
: prehenfvenefs,—all qualities which it may tranf- 


fer 
(er 
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fer with the greateft advantage to its other ftudies 


‘and labours. 


I by no means, however, wifh to infinuate, that 
geometry and algebra are capable of corretting 
minds of a perverfe and untoward difpofition, or 
that a calculator, becaufe he reafons always well, 
when he refolves queftions, the terms of which 
may be reprefented by quantities or numbers, will. 
reafon with the fame accuracy or certainty, when 
he applies himfelf to fubjetts, of which the data 
are more various, uncertain, or mutable. Many in- 
ftances have fhewn, that the contrary often hap- 
pens; and the mania of applying calculation to 
fubje€is where it is inadmiffible, tends to place 
thofe mathematicians, whofe judgment is defeétive, 
in a ftill more difadvantageous light than other 
bad reafoners.. But the abuie of a good inftru- 
ment fhould not preyent us from acknowledging 
its real utility, Mi. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


On Philofophical Methods. 


Ir there be a fcience, of which the theories and 
fvftem of inftruétion require all the perfection 
which philofophical methods can impart,—it is 
doubtlefs medicine. The dificulties of its re- 
fearches, the extent of its materials, and the fu- 
gitive and verfatile charater of the objects of its 
attention, demand at once great caution and 
fagacity; a flexible imagination, which can fol- 
low all the variations of the phenomena, and a. 
fteady judgment, which never goes beyond facts ;. 
the faculty of receiving every impreffion in a lively. 
manner, without allowing the mind to be governed 
by any one in par shades Among thefe various 
qualities, which fome perfons may regard as con- 
‘ tradictory, thofe which depend on ee manner of. 
feeling are exclufively t the gift of Nature; and all 
which affiduous culture can effet, is to pater 
them, and to facilitate their employment: but, on. 
the other hand, it. is by culture alone, that the. 
; reafoning ‘powers are developed; for the art of 

réafon demands a long and difficult courfe of 
tuition. - _ | oe 

We may now with confidence refer the improve-, 
ment of the procefles of experimental inquiry to; 
the amelioration of philofophical methods: and it 
LE 
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is evidently to both that we are indebted foi all 
the beautiful difcoveries, with which chemiftry and 
natural philofophy bave in recent times been en- . 
riched. Certain it is, that from the moment when 
the views of Locke were introduced into the 
ftiences, the fciences changed their whole appear- 
ance. Thofe, in which the method of analyfis 
was, as it were, a matter of neceffity, either from 
the nature of their fubjeét, or from that of their 
defign, had alone made fure and regular progrefs. 
All the reft will now enjoy the fame advantage : 
and it is impoffible to calculate or conceive to 
what pitch of irnproveinent the human mind may, 
with their affiftance, atfain : for the real power of 
man réfides much more in the inftruments he 
employs, than in his natural faculties. His ges — 
nius is more particularly difplayed in their inven- 
tion and fkilful application: and it is this circum- 
ftance which forms the chief diftinGion between one. 
individual, and between one nation and another. 
The methods of the human mind are, if we may 
ufe the comparifon, its levers and its balloons: by 
their affiftance it may move with facility the moft 
enormous maffes, or elevate itfelf to the pure 
fountains of light. Let us therefore endeavour to 
improve thefe valuable inftruments, to the utmoft 
of our power ; inpreffed with the conviction, that, 
if in the moft fimple ftudies and enterprifes they 
are of fome ufe, they become abfolutely indifpen- 
à fable 
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_ fable when: the objects of thefe ftudies.or enter- 
prifes are various and complicated: for in fuch 
cates they alone can guide our labours, and enfure 
‘our fuccefs. 

But, after the remarks upon this fubje&t, which 
have been already made in different parts of this 
work, it muft be unneceflary to enter into far- 
ther details. 


SECTION V. 
On Moral Philofophy. | 


We have above had occafion to fhéw, that 
all the intelleétual fciences fhould be found- 
ed upon the phyfical knowledge of the human 
body: but we fhould have a very imperfe& idea 
of the latter, if we negleëted to ftudy thofe or- 
ganic funétions which confpire to produce thought 
and volition, and to take into view that influence 
‘ which both thefe operations exert on the whole, 
or on particular parts of the fenfitive frame. Thus 
we fee, that metaphyfics and moral philofophy are 
equally neceflary to the phyfician. On the former of 
thefe fubjeéts we have already fufficiently expatiated. 
With refpeét to the fecond, as it is almoft con- 
ca connected with the details of praétical medi- 

cine, 
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cine, it feems as if it were the fifter, rather than 
the attendant of the latter. The errors of the 
imagination, or thofe of the paflions and defires,’ - 
are evidently the caufes of a great proportion of 
the miferies of man. The difeafes even, to which 
he is fubjeéted, generally depend on his own er- 
rors, or on thofe of fociety, and are always liable ; 
to aggravation from the depraved ftate of hig 
moral conftitution. How much may erroneous. 
opinions and irregular defires difturb the funétions 
of the fyftem! How many vicious habits may they 
not generate in the different organs of the body! 
And if it be true, that vice, like infanity, is often 
but a phyfical difeafe, how often, in their turn, are 
difeafes produced; either by infanity, which, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, may-occafion diforder in all the 
living actions of the fvftem, or by vice, which, in: 
reality, is merely.a variety of the former! : 
The phyfician. is doubtlefs unfit for his: pro- 
feffion, who. has notilearned to read in the human’ 
heart, as well as to recognife the prefence of the’ 
febrile fiate; or, whovin treating a difeafed body, 
cannot ad, in_the features, in the looks, 
or in the.{peech, of his. patient, the-fiuns of a dif 
ordered mind, or of a wounded heart: How can’ 
he feize the true character of thofe complaints, which» 
are concealed under the. femblance. of mental: 
emotion, or of thofe moral diforders, which sex’ 
hibit all the fymptoms of certain phyfical difeafes? 
. How 


w 
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How can he reftore its wonted ferenity to that 


agitated mind, to that foul confumed bya gnawing 


melancholy, if he is ignorant of the organic le- 
fions, which thefe mental affeétions may produce, 
a d of the derangement of the functions with 
hich they are generally connected? How can he 


fevive the dying flame of life, in a body drooping, 


or devoured by anguifh, if he knows not what 
fufferings he muft firft alleviate, and what idle 
dreams he muft firft difpel ¢ | 

Doubtlefs it is the duty of the phyfician to af- 
ford the fweeteft and moft foothing confolations 
to the patient couched on the bed of ficknefs ; it 
is he alone, who can penetrate fartheft into the 
confidence of infirmity and misfortune, and, there- 
fore, it is he who can pour the moft falutary balm 
into their wounds. But, for the fame reaton, he 
muft not remain ignorant of the nature and dei- 
tiny of thefe unhappy-and too feeble mortals; he 
muft not be void of compaffion for thofe errors 


and miferies which may fo readily become the lot 


of every one; but he muft be indulgent and kind, 


-as well as circumfpeét and reafonable. Every one 


elfe may hate vice, and be revolted at folly: but 
the phyfician, if he knows how to obferve and 
judge properly ; if he poffeffes good fenfe, if he is 


juft and liberal in his fentiments, can feel onky 


pity for both, and can only redouble his zeal for 


the fervice of thofe degraded and unfortunate 


CC. creatures, 
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creatures, who ought to excite his compañon 


more forcibly, the more that they are tenforifetales to 


their own unhappy ftate. — 
Who has not had an opportunity of feeing 


fome unfortunate beings, victims of their own fatal ~ 


pafiions, drag on a languifhing exiitence towards 


the tomb, while they fought for fome expreffions of 


concern, rather than for life? Who has not ob- 
ferved the cruel diftra€tions of thofe terrified ima- 
ginations, who tormenting themfelves with the tor- 
tures of their own fancy, combine fometimes, with 
this mania, fentiments of the fublimeft virtue? 
Can there be a more grateful enjoyment, than to 
allay thefe groundlefs alarms, thefe fi€titious ter- 
rors; to caufe the voice of reafon to be heard 
amid fuch numerous perplexities? Thofe perfons 
who-evince the greateft fenfibility and compaffion 
towards others (and fuch perfons are moft liable 
to all forts of error) furely deferve the moft par- 
ticular attention on the part of the virtuous and 
feeling phyfician. Could any one, who is not 
completely ignorant of the fentiments which form 
the human heart, could any one avoid being deeply 
affected at the fufferings of thofe, who never wit- 
nefled the fufferings of others, without feeling an 


anxious with to relieve them? Could he be. 


fparing of his care and attention to thofe who live 
only by their focial affections ? 


“ But 


+ 
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But to return to confiderations more ftriétly 
medical : we may obferve, that methods of cure, 
which are often fimple and uniform, when applied 
to individuals, whofe minds or whofe fenfibility 
have received but little culture, become very com- 
plicated, various, and difficult, when direéted to 
perfons whofe moral faculties have been completely 
developed. How many fibres may be agitated by the 
flighteft caufes, when the mind receives and com- 
bines a variety of impreffions, and when many vivid 
- emotions animate the breaft! Not to fpeak of the 
habits which are contraéted by application to dif- 
ferent trades; whenever one emerges from the 
{phere of mere animal life, whenever one becomes 
feparated from the common clafs of fociety, the 
treatment of each diforder demands particular | 
combinations of ideas, and frequently combina- 
tions of ideas which do not relate to the difeafe 
itfelf, Thus, the practice of medicine is reduced 
to a few fimple rules in the country, and in hofpi- 
tals ; butit is obliged to multiply, to vary, and to 
combine its refources, when applied to men of 
* bufinefs, to men of letters, and to artifts, and to 
all perfons whole lives are not devoted to mere 


manual labour. 
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SECTION VI. 


On the Arts and Beiles- Lettres. 


Tue formation of ideas depending, in a great 
meafure, as we have already obferved, upon theem-~, | 
ployment of the figns which reprefent them; and — 
the character of thefe artificial inftruments being 
neceffarily communicated to the ideas which they 
have fo powerful a tendency to engender : it is evi- 
dent how abfurd the declamations of fome profef- 
fional pedants, againft the literary ftudies of the 
young phyfician, are. Not, ‘that a rhetorical ftyle, 
or the ornaments of poetry, can ever be confidered 
as proofs of good tafte and judgment in fcientific 
- compofition: on the contrary, they fhould be ba- 
nifhed from it with the utmoft rigour: but the 
fciences have alfo their own peculiar eloquence, 
which, far from disfiguring the truth, refines it, 
and augments its energy and force. A language 
‘that is precife, elegant, and, even at times, ani- 
mated, difcovers ideas, the firft conceptions of. 
‘which have originated from lively and. diftinét 
perceptions; the different particulars of which 
have been arranged with mature reflection; while 
a rigid judgment has circumfcribed their connec- 
tions. in order to indicate, as it were by antici- 
pation, all the conclufions that flow from them. 


Several 


La 
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Several writers, of confiderable merit in other re- 
fpeéts, owe the greater part of their errors to the 
barbarous ftyle in which they have indulged: and, 


on the other hand, we mayremark, that the moft ju- 


dicious inquirers are indebted for their happieft 
views, to the clearnefs, the precifion, and the pu- 
rity of language, which they have ftudied in their 
works. If, for example, Stahl had not adopted 
that {cholaftic and uncouth jargon which renders 
the perufal of his writings fo irkfome; if he had 
not completely loft himfelf, as it were at pleafure, 
in that obfcure ftyle, that difcordant mixture of 
Greek, Latin, and German, he might ftill, no doubt, 
have been at times inclined to conceal the original 
fources of his ideas ; but he furely never would 
have disfigured them in fo ridiculous a manner, 
nor have fown the feeds of fo many errors, in 
the mode of exprefling himfelf. All the works 
of Hippocrates, that is, all thofe which are in- 
difputably his, not-only abound in ftriking and 
valuable, as well as enlarged and fublime ideas; 
but the’ ftyle of them is uniformly rapid, precife, 


æafy, and pure. This ftyle is certainly not that 


of Plato, of Demofthenes, of Xenophon, or of 


Lucian, but it may be faid to equal them all 


in its way; and we recognife, in particular, thé 
greatnefs of the writer, in this very attention to 
preferve the manner and tone which agree beft 
with his fubjé&s. Although he always avoids 

Kas fhewing 


we 
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fhewing himfelf to be the pupil of the moft cele- 
brated orators of his age, yet it is impofiible 
not to difcover from a perufal of his works, that 
all the beauties of language are familiar to him, 
and that his talent is the more perfect, as he knows 


fo well how to conceal the art, in the rapid flow of 


his thoughts, and under that feeming inattention, 
which their  Copioufnefs, and the little time that 
remains for their arrangement, appear to create. 
Tf truth often fhew itfelf in the chara@er of 
the ftyle; ifit become, as it were, more perfeét, by 
what feems at firfi. fight to be merel y its dr efs ; it 


is of much more importance with refpeét to its 


diffufion, that it be difplayed in the form beft 
calculated to attraét our attention, and to fimu- 
late our curiofity. "iTne mott jutt ideas feldom or 
never form pari of public opinion, till after having 
paffed through the hands of men of talent: and 
it is fafficiently apparent, that the prejudices 
which they fanélion, are e alwa ite the mott difficult 
to eradicate. | 

We mutt not, however, forget, that the proper 
culture of the mind i is acquired by a number of 
different impreffions. Of this a fingle example 


may fuffice. The fcience of man is undoubtedly - 
applicable to all the praétical, purpofes of life, 


and is even abfolutely neceffar ry to every one 
who lives in fociety.. Now, it is obvious, that 
certain works, which are commonly regarded 

; thay st right Agee as 


~ 
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as mere matters of amufement, prefent the only 
faithful piétures of human nature, which we 
poñlefs; that the perfon who can read them 
and apply them to real life, acquires greater ex- 
perience of the world, than the whole tribe of 
moralifts can boaft. And we may add that their 
perufal, while it refines the mind, roufes at the 
fame time its aétivity; and that the agreeable 
images which it offers to view, ferve not only to 
amufe it after drier ftudies, but enable it to re- 
fume the latter with increafed delight. 

The fame remarks may be extended to the arts: 
not that one man can be fuppofed capable of at- 
tending maturely to fo. many objects at once; but 
becaufe it is of importance to enlarge and im- 
prove the fenfibility, by directing it fucceffively to 
different forts of impreflions—For the various 
perceptions we acquire, when they are lively, dit- 
tinct, and accurate, necefarily leave, in the mind, 
many valuable materials from which the judgment 
fooner or later muft derive advantage. Betides, 
the different languages of the paffions fhould be 
familiar to thofe whofe courfe of ftudy embraces 
the whole fcience of man. | 

We fee, then, under what relations, and to what 
extent, the culture of literature and the polite arts 
is connected with the feverer ftudies of medicine. 
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SECTION VII, 
On Ancient and Modern Languages. | 


Durinc a long period of time, the ftudy of lan- 
guages formed, in a manner, the bafis of the fyftem 
of education purfued : a great part of infancy and 
Youth was confumed in it: and this defcription of 
léarning became an obje& of ambition, a path to 
preferment. As long as the Greek and Latin au- 
thors were our only preceptors, this was certainly 
fo far proper; it was then no lefs neceflary to be 
acquainted with the languages of both, in order 


to inform ourfelves of their acquifitions in the 


different branches of learning, than it is at pre- 
fent to be an algebraift and geometrician, in order 
to become an aftronomer, engineer, or navigator. 
But fince the modern languages, at leaft thofe of 
civilized nations, have furnifhed excellent books 
upon almoft every fubjeG of inquiry, an ac- 


quaintance with the languages of antiquity has 


become lefs requifite ; and they have confequently 

been lefs ardently cultivated. | 
Some philofophers have gone much greater 
lengths than the public; and have condemned 
the ftudy of languages as caufing a lofs of valuable 
time, and as tending to enervate the powers of the 
underftanding, by exercifing only that fpecies of 
memory 
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memory which is moft remotely allied with rea- 
foning. They affirm, that good tranflations may 
fupply us with all the ufeful matter which the 
-books written in dead or foreign languages con- 
tain: and as to the particular beauties of ftyle 
which-they exhibit, the length of time required for 
enabling us to relifh them, is, in their minds, too 
great a facrifice to be compenfated by enjoyments 
from which no folid advantages are derived. 

Notwithftanding the authorities which may be 
adduced in favour of this opinion, I cannot, I 
muft confefs, by any means affent to it. 

In the firft place, the ftudy of language, con- 
duéted in a philofophical manner, thrèwe confi- 
derable light upon the operations of the human 
underftanding ; and the ufeful views which it fug- 
gelis cannot be regarded as complete till they have 
been deduced from the comparifon of feveral dif- 
ferent idioms. It is neceflary to be acquainted 
with the various order in which our ideas, or the 
elements of which they dre compofed, may be ex- 

hibited or reproduced, if we wifh to avoid many 
errors relative to their natural order, and, per- 
haps, even to their formation ;—errors which it 
is difficult to obviate, and impoflible to correét, 
when we take into view only one combination 
of figns. Secondly, the impreffion made by the 
fame ideas, expreffed in different languages, is 
far from being the fame. It will not be denied, 

| that 
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that the art of fpeaking and writing well confifts 
in the ability to excite, in others, the train of 
ideas and fentiments with which the writer is him- 
felf infpired, or, rather, to revive the perceptions 
which produced thefe ideas and fentiments, and to 
confirm them by the addition of others which may 
render their effects more powerful or diftin&. 
Now, by this art, we may transfer certain ftriking 
ideas from the ancient languages to thofe which 
we at prelent employ, and in this manner im- 
prove, by fuccefsful tranflations, thofe neceflary 
inftruments of the human underftanding, No- 
thing, certainly, can tend more to ftrengthen the 
mind, and to quicken its operations, or to furnifh 
the memor y with a greater ftore of conceptions, 
and varied turns and images of thought, than - 
the perufal of the beft writers in different lan- — 
guages: and the inftruclion to be reaped from 
them is always very imperfect, when we have not 
fiudied, in their original and inimitable form, the 
ideas of thofe men of tranfcendent genius, who 
deferve, on many accounts, to be ranked among . 
the benefactors of the human race. 

Many writers, in fine, who are well worthy of. 
being read, and from whofe works we may ob- 
tain much ufeful or even neceflary knowledge, 
have not yet been generally tranflated into the 
janguages of thofe countries which are furtheft 
advanced in civilization and refinement. And we 

are 
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are often obliged to fearch for information in the 
languages of antiquity, or in thofe of cotemporary 
nations. 

| To confine ourfelves, however, to medicine: it 
is univer fally acknowledged, that a number of ex- 
cellent books, which treat of this fcience, are 
compoted i in Latin, and others i in Englith, Italian, 

and German; and of thete books, feveral are not 
tranflated at all, or are tranflated in fo flovenly 
a manner, that the fubjeët of them is, in a man- 
ner, burlefqued. The Greek writers, for exam- 
ple, have loft their peculiar tone and charaéter 
in thofe Latin verfions, which their modern dit- 
ciples have left us; and in the greater part of the 
French tr anflations they are perhaps {till more 
disfigured. The Latins, although more nearly 
allied to us in fituation, cuftoms, and language, 
have, in gener al, equal caufe to complain of the 
tranflators of their works; upon which point I 
may appeal to the few among the latter who de- 
ferve to be ranked as exceptions to this general 
cenfure, and who will readily admit, that they 
have never been able to equal their originals, and 
that the reader, who is acquainted with the great 
writers of antiquity only through the medium of 
tranflations, can form no true idea of their works. 


The ftudy of languages, therefore, fhould not 


be negleéted in a courfe of general education, and 
fhould be RUES attended to in the educa- 
tion 
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tion of thofe young men, who are intended for 
_the medical profeffion. 


It is evident, however, that the different fubes 


jecis of which we have treated in this laft part of 
our work, cannot be confidered as direétly be- 
longing to a courfe.of medical ftudies; but fome 


of them muft be regarded as effential prelimina- 


ries, while others form very ufeful additions to it. 
_ Once more, let us remember, that in the fciences 


every thing is connected; that the more we know 
of them, the more new relations we fhall difcover . 


between them; and although the infirmity of our 
faculties and the fhortnefs of human life do not 
allow us to embrace the whole {phere of know- 
ledge, yef the man of real genius ought not to 
remain a ftranger.to thofe acquirements, from 
which he may borrow, were it only in a very in- 
direct manner, fome information and affiftance 
with regard to the or dinary and RHRERES objects of 
bis labours. 


~ 


CONCLUSION, 
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CONCLUSION. 


Sucu have been the principal révolutions of 
medical fcience : fuch are the obfervations which 
its prefent condition appears to me calculated to. 
fuggeft, whether we confider it in itfelf, or com- 
pare it with the other branches of our knowledge, 
‘in order to determine their reciprocal relations : 
fuch, in fine, are the views, which, in my Opi- 
nion, fhould guide its reform, and direct its plan 
of inftruttion. Although thefe views and obfer- 
vations are not all equally important or original, 
yet I believe they will be found poiiefled of fome 
utility: and although a performance of the nature 
of the prefent holds forth little profpeét of re- 
nown, I regard it as a duty incumbent upon me 
to offer the refult of my labours to the public. If 
it contained only a fingle ufeful idea, I fhould . 
think myfelf fortunate in having prefented it to 
thofe young ftudents of the art, on whom the 
faireft hopes of its advancement depend. 

The prefent period is one of thofe great epochs 
of hiftory, towards which pofterity will often look 
back, and of which it will expeét a juft account 
from thofe who had it in their power to cote 
and confirm the progrefs of the human mind, 
the paths of amelioration. It is the lot of ‘ily 


a finall 
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a fmall number of fortunate individuals to exer- 
cife this extenfive influence: but in the prefent 
advanced ftate of the arts and fciences, there ig 
no one who may not, in fome meafure, contribute 
to their progrefs. The léaft real improvement in 
the moft obfcure art is quickly extended to all 
the reft, and the relations which have been efta- 
blifhed between the different objets of our la- 
bours, enable them all to benefit by the progrefs 
of each in particular. The ancients had, no 
doubt, a diftant idea of théfe-relations, and had 
perceived, that all the arts and fciences were con- 
nected together, and formed, as it were, a com- 
plete whole: but they had remarked this, without 
perceiving it diftinétly, and had attempted to de: 
feribe it, without knowing it thoroughly. It is 


only in recent times; it is only after having con: 


fidered the various efforts of human induftry in 
all their applications, and in all the different di- 
reétions which they may affume ; it is only after 
having fubje@ed them to rules, and reduced 
them to common forms, that we have been ena- 
bled to determine,with accuracy the mutual rela- 
tions which conneét them, and the influence which 
they exert, or are capable of exerting upon 
one another. We now know, and can demon- 
firate, that there is nothing infulated in the la- 
bours of man: theyare united, if we may borrow the 
_comparifon, as nations are by their commercial 

| ties: 
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ties: they mutually affift each other, like the mem- 
bers of the focial community. 

The moft obfcure individuals, therefore, have 
_it now in their power to render: themfelves emi- 
nently ufeful: men of fcience and letters, to 
whatever branches of refearch they devote their 
attention, artifts, and even the meaneft mecha- 
mics, all in their particular fpheres, may now 
promote the general good, and contribute to the 
progreflive improvement of the human race. 

_ And fhall we, then, who, devoting ourfelves to 
the alleviation of the fufferings of mankind, fo 
frequently command the interefts that are deareft 
to the heart ; we, whom the high importance of 
thefe intérefts obliges us to fearch for information 
in all quarters, and whofe ftudies embrace almoft 
all the branches of phyfical and moral refearch ;— 
fhall we alone be exempted from the duty of promot- 
ing the general welfare of mankind by our labours, 
and of contributing to their amelioration? Un- 
doubtedly not. Let us, therefore, unite our ef- 
forts, and endeavour to introduce into the ftudy 
and praétice of our art, that fuperior reafon and 
philofophy, without which fo far is it from af- 
fording ufeful aid, that it becomes a real pub- 
lic fcourge: Jet us venture to conneë it by new 
relations with the other branches of human know- 
ledge; fo that the latter, by its means, may be im- 
preyed and illuftrated. And at a time when the 

o French. 
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French Nation is about to confolidate its exiftence: 
as a republic, let medicine, reftored to its native 
dignity, commence ‘a new career, which may 
prove both rich in glory, and fruitful in benefits 
to mankind. | | 
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NOTE [A], page 29: 


Upon what authority M. Cabanis grounds this affertion, 
refpecting Acron and Hippocrates, it appears not very 
‘eafy to determine. All the writers, whom I have had an 
opportunity of confulting, agree in defcribing Acron of 
Agrigentum as having fiayed the plague, not at Agrigen- 
tum, but at Athens, and that, not by blocking up ‘parti- 
ticular paffages in the mountains, but by caufing piles of 
wood to be burnt near the imfeGted perfons,—in other 
words, by fumigations. He is thus mentioned by Plutarch, 
as having afforded relief to numbers during the Great Athe- 
nian Plague: "Axewve yëy tov iarredy ey “AOyvais vmod roy 
paéyay Aowsov vd GG AVEC, xe KEAEUOYT A Wapanaley 
rois vooBoiy’ ‘covncs yae 8 driyss. De Tid. et Ofir. Op. 
Tom. VII. p. 506. (Ed. Reifke); and in a fimilar man- 
ner by Paulus Ægineta and Aëtius, in the following paf- 
fages: “ Porro fi quifpiam ingentem lignorum ftruem ac- . 
« cenderit, egregie quidem udum aëra in calidum et ficcum 
“€ poterit convertere, quemadmodum et Acronem Agrigen- 
“ tinum feciffe perhibent.” P. ÆcinerA De Re Medica, 
lib. IL. c. 34 (Interpr. Torino). “ Sed et rogo ingenti ex- 
“ fructo et. intenfo, aérem ad caliditatem ‘ac ficcitatem 
© tranfmutare quis poteft, humidum et frigidum factum; 
‘“ quemadmodum, Hippocratem Athenis fecifle dicunt. 
‘ Ttemque Acronem Agrigentinum.” Agrit Tetrab. Sec. 
S, L. CACY, di 246. (Ed. Bafil. 1542.) 

pd2 _ What 
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What feems to have led the author into the mifiake, is’ 


the relation of Plutarch refpeéting Empedocles, the cotem- 
porary and fellow citizen of Acron, who is defcribed as 
having freed his country from peftilence by means fimilar 
to thofe mentioned m the text, that is, by clofing certam 
apertures in à mountain, through which the Seiroeco blew 
upon the plain. ‘O 32 Quomds "Euredoxnis pes te diaoPayay 
Baguy xat voowdn nota réy Tediay Tov voroy Eavésoavy EUPOLEUS y 
Aowoy. Edokey exxAcions THs x cbpas De Curiofitate. Op. 
Tom, VIII. p. 47. Vid. et lib. Adverfus Colotem. - 
With. relpeét to Hippocrates, we fhall afterwards have 
-occafion to thew, that there is reafon to doubt his having 
been at Athens during the time of the Great Plague. ~ At 
all events the authors who affirm the faét, and among others 


Actius, as we have feen from the paflage above quoted, de~ 


fcribe him as having employed. the fame Preventive. as 


Acron, 


NOTE ['B], page 62. 


Tne tradition, that Aeron was, ae founder of the Em- 
pirical Set. of Phyficians, refts chiefly upon the authority of 
Pliuy, who, im defcribing the progrefs of medicine oblerves, 
“ Alia fattio, ab experimentis fe cognominans Empiricen, 
“ cœpit in Sicilia, Aerone Agri igentino, Empedoclis phyfiei 
fg auétoritate, commendato.”. Hifi. Naë. hb. 20. c. 1. The’ 
beft hiftorians, however, are of opinion, that its eftablith- 
ment bears a much later date, and. that Philinus of Cos, a 
difeiple of Herophilus, who flourithed about the EX XIII. 
Olympiad, was the real founder of the feét. The author 
of the “ Introduction,” inferted among Galen’s works, m- 


finuates, that Philinus was indebted to Herophilus for the: 
5 | . Brit 


i 
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#rft hints of his fyftem. Ts dé Euareieians gooéornoey Didivos. 


K Gos, 6 ie} aoiiros auTny amr TAS Aoryinns ae ATOTEAVOLLEVOSy 


Tas apoguas haBay wage “HegoQirov, du nai GHOUGTNS yÉvE TO, 


Ffagog. GaLex. Op: (Ed: Charter.) ‘Tom. Il. p- 363. 


His followers, however, defiring to give to their doËtrmes 
the fanétion of antiquity, afcribed them to Agron’ of Agri- 
gentum. ©édovres 08 dmagyaida EavTéiv tiv digest, a ñ 
Meeahyregn THs Aoyimns, "Axowve Toy “Angavyavtivoy Pact 
aokactar ait Hy. Ibid—Of the latter it is related by 
Diogenes, that he compofed feveral works on Medicine 


and Dietetics in the Doric dialeét; but thefe no longer 


exift: and with refpect to his opinions on medical fubjects, 
we are wholly ignorant. Perhaps, as has been conjectured 
by Sprengel, he was diftinguifhed chiefly by his rejeétion 
of theory, and by his contempt for the my {tical dealings of 
his cotemporary Empedocles, and thence came to be re- 
garded by the Empirics of fucceeding ages, as the firft who 
had introduced the peculiar tenets of their fect. 


NOTE [C], page 73. 


\ fon 


LA 


Resrectine the origin of the Gymnatftic Syftem of 
medicine, we are informed by Plato, that Herodicus was 
led to conceive the firft idea of it from the benefit which he 
experienced in his own wife from the ufe of exercife. 
& The dietetic part of medicine,” he fays, “ had been ne- 
eleéted by the Afclepiades, and, indeed, could fcarcely be 
faid to exit before the time of Herodicus.—Herodicus, 
who was a teacher of youth, being of a fickly habit of 
body, combined Gymnaftics with medicine, and haraffed, 
firft, himfelf, and, afterwards, many others, by the immo- 
derate ufe of exercife” “Ort Th medayeryien Tay vo6n- 
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LAToV, vabrn tn vèv iaromn, xeors "Aoxrnmadar oùx 
exewvro, meiv “Headinoy yeveotar.  “Hosdixos yae, MadoreiPns 
BV, Kab VOoWonS yEVOKEVOSy Wisas yuLVasinny IGT QM, aTEXVaALTE 
TEWTOY ev nal paerisa Sauroy,” emert aAAss Useoov TONNES. 
Prato. De Republica. lib. III. Op. (Ed. Serran). Tom. 
Il. p. 406. 

‘The fame author expatiates upon the dangers and incon- 
veniences of this plan of treatment, and, in another _paf- 
fage of his works, fhews to what an abfurd extreme it was 
often carried by its inventor. ‘To one of his patients, for 
example, Herodicus prefcribed a pedeftrian-excurfion from 
Athens to Megara, a diftance of 180 ftadia, or upwards of 
20 English miles, but with the exprefs mjunétion, that when — 
he got to the walls of Megara, he fhould ftraightway re- 
turn to Athens! Pzaro, Phedr. Op. (Ed. Serran), 
Tom. III. p. 227, : yi 


NOTE [D |, p.83. 

Atrnoven the Author, in his account of the life of 
Hippocrates, has by no means adopted all the narrations of 
his biographers, yet he appears to have admitted feveral 
which will not bear a friét examination. The hiftory of the 
birth, education, and travels, of’ Hippocrates, is tolerably 
correét; but all the other particulars mentioned in the text 

are, at leaft, very queftionable. As neither Hippocrates 
himfelf, nor the cotemporary writers, nor thofe who lived 
foon after his time, detail the aétions of his life, little is 
known with certainty concerning him. "Fo the narrative of 
Soranus no credit can be attached ; nor are the traditions 
handed down to us by Ælian and Diogenes Laertius entitled 
to greater belief. 


Thus, 
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‘Thus, the cure of the young Perdiccas, on Sibi fo much 
firefs is laid in the text, is generally fuppofed to be fi@i- 
tious, and to have originated from the report of a fimilar 
- eure, faid to have been effeéted by Erafiftratus. The 
account of the interview between Hippocrates and Demo- 
critus is not fupported by any fatisfattory evidence. The 
ftory, too, of Hippocrates having been invited to Perfia by 
Artaxerxes, feems equally devoid of foundation: and, not- 
withftanding the authorities which have been adduced in 
proof of the affertion, it may be queftioned, whether Hip- 
pocrates ever fignalized himfelf by checking the progrefs 
of the plague at Athens. Galen, indeed, agrees fo far with 
Soranus, in his account of the plague which Hippocrates is 
faid to have ftopped; but the filence of Thucydides on the 
fubjeét affords a ftrong prefumption, that this relation, alfo, 
is entirely fabulous. ‘ Il y a plus d'apparence,” fays 
M. Le Clerc, “ que ce que difent Aëtius et Galien, ou 
« l'auteur du livre De la Theriaque, eft fuppolé, et qu'ils 
“ imputent à Hippocrate ce que Plutarque a dit, avec plus 
« de vraifemblance, d’ Acron, qui étoit quelque .tems 
- © avant Hippocrate. Sil ya eu d'ailleurs une ny a foit 
« venue d’ Illyrie, c’eft ce que nous ne favons pas.” _ Hif- 
toire de la Médecine—p. 245, Amft. 1723. i 
A fimilar opinion is exprefled by Dr. Ackermann, in the 
excellent account which he has given of Hippocrates’ life 


. and writings, in Fasricius’ Biblietheca Greca. “ Hine, 


«« quam fidem mereantur,” he obferves in conclufion,  nar-- 
‘ yationes de honoribus Hippocrati Athenis habitis, de eo 
« Bleufiniis Sacris ab Athenienfibus initiato, de alimentis 
se ipfi pofterifque fuis in Prytane> atis, quoque perfpicitur ; 
# ipfe enim ‘Hippocrates; in libris quos 1pfe fcripfit, nec 
f6 morberum, quos in Attica obfervaverit, nec Athenarum 

| pd4 | ‘  # adeg 
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“ adeo mentionem facit.” Biblioth, Grec. (Ed. Harles). 
Tom. ID. p. 512. | 

The fame intelligent critic has, oak great appearance of 
reafon, conjectured, that thefe fables were all invented after 
the death of Hippocrates, and afcribed to him by the fol- 
lowers of the Dogmatic Seét, of which he was regarded as 
the founder. “ Hæc omnia poft obitum Hippocratis de- 
* mum excogitata funt a medicis, qui Rationalem Seétam, 
cujus auctorem Hippocratem efle putabant, profiteban- 
tur, quique eo majorem gloriam fuæ feétæ conciliari 
arbitrabantur, quo’ majore gloria Hippocratem floruifle, 
dum viveret, aliis perfuadere poffent. Hance ob caufam 
Epiftolæ, quæ Hippocrati adicribuntur, in primis con- 
fcriptæ efle videntur, im quibus quoque de Democriti 
famofa curatione ab Abderitis petita, nec non de Hip- 
pocrate ad Artaxerxen, Perfarum regem, per Hyftani- 
dem Hellefponti Præfeétum, vocato, fed Raitaris operam 


pertinaciter ares, hiftoriæ et complura alia hujus ge= 
neris narrantur.” Ibid. p. 512—13, 
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NOTE [ EJ, page 87. 


QF the numerous writings atsibuted to Hippocrates, 
very few are now recognifed as genuine: and even thefe 
have not been tranfinitted to us free from interpolations 
and other changes in the connection and arrangement of the — 
materials, which his tranfcribers, commentators, and fol- 
Jowers, have, from various motives, been induced to make. 
Such of them, however, as are leaft disfigured by thefe 
corruptions, are diftinguifhed by a remarkable concifenefs, 
and, as it were, compreflion ef ftyle, which at times, in- 
deed, .borders tipon obfcurity... Upon this charaSterittic, 
and upon his ufe of the moft common and familiar terms, 


m 
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Ja preference to far-fetched expreflions, the mot acute 
commentators of his works, and efpecially Galen, who from 
the time in which he lived, and his intimate knowledge of 
the Greek tengue, may be fuppofed to have been very com- 
petent to the tafk of deciding upon their merits, have refted 
the proofs of their authenticity. - 
OF the works regarded as fpurious, fome appear to have 
been the compofition of different individuals of the fame 
name, either anceftors or fucceffors of Hippocrates the 
fon of Heraclides, and to have been erroneoully afcribed, 
from the ignorance of his annotators, or the vanity of his 
adherents, to one and the fame individual. Thus the 
‘treatifes Llepi dyudiv, and ITegi deSeaiv, are fuppofed to have 
been written by Hippocrates, the fon of Gnofidicus, and 
father of Heraclides; while Hippocrates: TT. and IV. 
grandfons of Hippocrates If. are the reputed authors of fe- 
veral of the Books of Epidemics, &c. The reft, from the 
ftyle in which they are written, from the mention of opi- 
nions which were not current in Hippocrates’ time, or of 
facts and difcoveries which bear a much eer date, are all 
rejected as fuppofititious. 


I fhall, in this place, content myfelf with mentioning | 


briefly the works generally efteemed original, and thofe 

which M. Cabanis has given as fuch, but which there is 

réafon to believe to be fpurious. In this account I fhail 

principally follow Ackermann, to whofe learned i 

the reader is referred for more ample details. 

1. The Firft and Third Books of Epidemics are univerfally 
acknowledged as the compofition of Hippocrates. 

2. The Book on Prognejiics has all the charaéters of au- 

- thenticity. 

3. The Firft and Second Books of Prediétions are allo 
by Hippocrates, ‘but with the mterpélations of others. 

4. The Books of Aphorifins, 


5. The | 


e 
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5. The Treafife On the Diet in Acute Difeafes, , 

6. The Eflay On Air, Waters, and Soils, and 

7, The Treatife On the Wounds oF the Head, are allotwea 

to be genuine. al 
On the contrary, among the shirk particularized by M. 

Cabanis, the Anatomical treatifes, the remaining Books of | 
Epidemics, the general difcourfes on the ftudy of medicine, 
and the Letters, are accounted fuppofititious. The Treatife 
Ize} xzedins, which is praifed im a fubfequent part of the 
work for its accuracy, is mentioned neither by Erotianus 
nor Galen.  Befides, it takes notice of the difcovery of the 
walves of the heart, which is univerfally attributed to Erafif 
tratus.—The Effay Teel deyains inrewñs is mentioned by 
Erotianus, but patied over in filence by Galen, and by the 


generality of critics is regarded as fpurious. Haller, in- 


deed, has fhewn, that it was not written till after the time 
of Arittotle. The Effay Teet réx ns, which is alfo com- 
mended by our Author, is noticed by Erotianus, and afcribed 
by Suidas to Hippocrates, the fon of Gnofidicus, but isnot 
reputed original. Lafily, the Letters of Hippocrates, as 
we have already obferved, are all believed to be fictitious. 
« De Epiftolis Hippocratis quod ex me queris,” fays Sca- 
“ liver ina letter to Vorftius, “ antiquas eas efle fcio, ut De- 
“ inocriti, Solonis, Pittaci Mitilenæi, que apud Laertium 
‘€ Jeguntur. Sed quia omnes ilias, que illis philofophis a 
« Laertio attribuuntur, multis argumentis confiétas a Gra- 
« cis, quibus nunquam mentiendi voluntas aut facultas de- 
“ fait} probare poflum; ideo cur et de his Hippocratis | 
« qdubitem jufüflima caufa eff. Et certe, fi animinervos 
& intendere velim, facile non efle Hippocratis vincam, 


‘« Unicuique judicium fuum relinquimus ; tutius tamen eft de 


“ eo dubitare, quod facilius eft confutare, quam aflerere.” — 
Josrrn. Scat. Epii: CCCVI, The letter, mentioned 


in 


Neos On FS, PA A Ys 
- in the text, in which Hippocrates is invited by the Abde- 


rites to vifit Democritus, has been fhewn by Reland to be 
the compofition of Epictetus, 


NOTE [F ], page 108. 


Tue firft defcription of-the Small-pox was given, not by 
Rhazes, but by Ahrun, an Arabian phyfician, the cotempo- 
rary of Paulus. Ægineta, who lived nearly 300 years before 
the time of Rhazes. His work, confifting of thirty books, 
to which he gave the name of Pandeéts, is the moft ancient 
of all the medical.writings of the Arabians. But although 
it was tranflated into Syriac by one or more perfons, it is 
mo longer in exiftence. Numerous extraéts from it, how- 
ever, have been preferved by Khazes, and, among others, 
his defcription of the fmall-pox, which he {uppofes to pro- 
ceed from a corrupt ftate of the fluids, and the effervefcence 
of the blood with the bile, “ex malo fanguine adufto cum. 
colera.” His prognofis is better than his method of cure, 
which is inert and not very judicious. In the commence 

+ ment of the difeafe, he orders. the patient to be kept 

| warm, left the eruption fhould be repelled, and prefcribes 
the ufe of demulcent drinks and gargles. When the erup- 
tion lias run its courfe, he gives the following direétions: 
« Cum fint digefte (variole), jaceat patiens fuper farina. 
riz, et fumigetur cum foltis myrte et olivarum; et deficca- 
buntur” RHazes Continent. lib, XXX. (Ed. Surian.) 
fol. 422. Venet. 1549. 


NOTE [G ], page 128. 


TuE origin of the Venereal Difeafe, notwithftanding the 
. manÿ laborious refearches which have been inftituted with 


a view 
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a view to afcertain it, fill remains involved in obfcurity, 
The idea moft generally received in this country, that it was 
brought into Europe by the difcoverers of the New World, 
isfar from being proved by fatisfaétory evidence, though it 
has been adopted by fome of our beft and moit accurate 
hiftorians. Sprengel, in the Second Volume of his Hifiory 
of Medicine, has entered into an examination of the various 
opinions that have been maintained on the fubject, and endea- 
voured to determine their refpeétive merits. As the difier- _ 
tation to which I allude gives a clear and diftinét ftatement | 
of the queftion, and is much more complete, than any 
thing which it is in my power to furnifh, I fhall here give 
an abfiract of it, regretting, that my limits prevent me from 
tranflating it at full length. a: 4 
1. Tue aflertion, that Siphyhs was introduced into’ 
Europe, from America, is not confirmed by competent 
teftimony. The firft writer who countenanced this opimion, | 
appears to have been one Leonard Schmaufs, a phyfician of 
Strafburg, whofe works were publifhed in the year 1518. 
His evidence, however, cannot be confidered as by any - 
‘means decifive of the point in difpute, fince his proofs 
reft chiefly on the illufory notion, that in thofe countries, ~ 
where endemical diforders prevail, Nature has always pro-. 
vided the means of their cure. Thus, the Weft Indies 
produce the Guaiac ; confequently, the Venereal difeafe muft 
have originated there. The fame argument is ufed by 
Guicciardini and numberlefs other authors. Nor can much 
firefs be laid on the appeals to the teftimony of the firft difco- 
verers of the New World, as from the narratives of the 
hiftorians of their expeditions, we are not entitled to infer, 
that the Venereal difeafe was known to the Americans, be: 
fore their intercourfe with the inhabitants of Europe. Only 
it appears, that in fome of the Welt Indian Iflands, there 
prevailed 
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prevailed a diforder, termed by the natives Caracaracol, re- 
fembling the itch, and fuppofed to proceed from great acri-' 
mony of the fluids. Goncalo Hernandez de Oviedo, wha 
had been Adelantado, or Governor, in Darien and St. Do- 
mingo, affirms, in the moft pofitive manner, that the Ve- 
nereal difeafe was imported from America by the Spaniards, 
and by them communicated to the Neapolitans, at the time 
of the expedition of Goacalvo de Cordova. But the’ account 
given us of the charaéter of Oviedo, by the moft impartial 
and authentic hiftorians, as Herrera, Ferdinand Columbus, 
Las Cafas, and others, naturally leads us to view his affevera- 
tions swith miftruit: Governing the Americans, whom for 
tune had fubjected te his power, with the greateft cruelty - 
and opprefiion, he endeavoured to exculpate his conduct by 
fhewing, that that unhappy people deferved no better treat- 
. ment; and he left no means untried to infpire the Emperor 
Charles V. with the belief, that the Weft Indians were the 
-moft vicious and mcorrigible race of men, and ought to be 
Avholly exterminated from the face of the earth. The later 
writers on the fxbjeét feem to have borrowed their proofs 
from the above-mentioned fources. 

2. It is extremely improbable, that the. Venereal difeafe 
fiould have originated among a people, whofe manners were 
fo fimple, and who could not, without great injuftice, be 
accufed of thofe vices which are introduced) only by luxury. 
That a. peculiar fpecies of leprofy was prevalent among 
thei, appears from the teftimony of feveral travellers of 
undoubted: veracity: but its identity with fiphylis is by no 
‘means eftablifhed. It is, alfo, worthy of remark, that, m 
the Hland of Hifpaniola, the ancient names of the latter 
bore no refemblance to that of this endemical diforder, the 
Caracaracol, it being there = bib anes ‘a, Hipa, Tay- 
ba, or ça. 

_ 8. Towards 
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3. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, the locäl 
fymptoms of fiplhiylis appear to have increafed in variety and 
frequency, in proportion as leprous affeétions became lefs 
common. From a very remarkable paflage in Windeck’s 
Chronicle, it may be inferred; that, fo early as the year 
1414, King Ladiflaus of N aples fell a viétim to this dif- 
order: | : 

4. The true Venereal difeafe, however, made its ap- 
pearance, in the fummer of the year 1493, almoft at 
the fame time throughout the greater part of Europe. 
On the 4th of March, 1498, Columbus, on his return 
from his firit expedition, landed at Lifbon. On the 13th 
of the fame month ‘he’ artived in’ the port of Palos, and 
about the beginnmg of April he reached Seville. Now, 
in the commencement of the fummer of 1403, the Vene- 
real difeafe had already fhewn itfilf in Auvergne, in Lom- 
bardy and other parts of Italy: and, in the courfe of 
the fame fummer, it was obferved at Halle in Saxony, in 
the Dutchy of Brandenburg, at Brunfwick, and at Meck- 
lenburg. ‘Thus, we fee how little confidence is to be placed | 
in the accounts of its introduétion from America by the — 
Spaniaids; and confequent diffufion through Europe ; and 
how contradictory ‘to £40} is the relation of Oviedo, whd | 
affirms, that the. difeafe was firft brought into Italy, by 
Cordova’s fleet, which did not arrive at Meflina till the 
24th of May, 1495. ‘The troops of this expedition could 
no longer have any communication with Charles the Eighth’s 
army; and yet it is known, that on the return of the’ latter — 
to France, the Venereal difeafey which had already exifted — 
for about two years, extended its ravages very widely, 

5. Nor can the expulfion'of the Jews, or Marranos, as 
they were called, from Spain, afford a fatisfaétory expla. 
nation of the fudden aud extenfive diffufion of fiphylis. 
About the year 1487, a number of thefe unfortunate men 

. took 
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took refuge in Italy, in order to fave- themfelves from the 


implacable fury of the Inquifition, whofe rage had been. 


exafperated by an infurreétion at Saragoffa, in which one of 
the" Inquifitors loft his life.» But in 1492, an edict was 
iflued, at the inftigation of the Grand Inquifitor, Tor que- 
mada, by which all the Jews in Spain were ordered to quit 
the royal dominions, within the {pace of four months, and 
- at'the fame time prohibited from taking any money or other 
valuables along with them. : In confequence of this decree, 
about 170,000 families, or 800,000 perions, were banifhed 
from the kingdom, a confiderable number of whom were 
conveyed,’ at the public expenfe, from Andalufia, to dif: 
ferent parts of Africa, France, Italy, ‘and Greece. Of 
thefe; many contrived to gain admittance into Rome, where, 
notwithftanding’ the urgent reprefentations of the Speuih 
Ainbaffador, they were allowed to remain after receiving 
the ‘papal abfolution. In the month of July, 1493, the 
plague broke forth at Rome, and is faid by Infeffura to 
have. proceeded from the Jews. They were alfo accufed 
of having introduced a contagious diforder, which, fome 
“weeks afterwards, prevailed at Naples, and by which up- 
“wards “of 20,000 perfons .were carried. off in the city of 
Naples alone! From the concurrent teftimony of different 
‘authors, it appears, that the Marranos were much given to 
:- debauchery, that leprous diforders were very common among 
them, and that an immenfe number of them died of the 
iplague on ‘their paflage from Spain: and it is even af- 
“erted-by fome, that the Venereal. difeafe : frit appeared 
among them. But thefe accufations mutt be in part afcribed 
to the national hatred with which they were fo long pur- 
fued. “At all events, there is no certain PS of the 
. diforder having thus originated. : 
6. At firft, the Venereal difeafe feems to have been very 
….fimilar in its nature to leprofy and other impetiginous dif- 


orders, 


{ 
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orders, attacking chiefly the kin, and producing shligient à 
fcabious eruptions. Hence, before the time of Leoni- — 
cenus, it was very generally believed to be a variety of eles 
phantiafis, or yaws, and was called Formica, Morphea; 
&c. In the beginning of the fixteenth century, fiphylis 
loft its leprous character; the fymptom of gonorrhoea fu- 
pervened; and it gradually aflumed its prefent form: 

7, That the difeafe was originally of a peftilent nature; 
and attacked a far greater number of perfons, than could 
well be fuppofed to have received it from fimple infeétion; 
may be inferred from the ideas which prevailed with refpeét 
to its origin: Thus, it was attributed to the malig- 
nant influence of the ftars, particularly of Saturn, the Des. 
vourer of children, m his various conjunctions and oppos 
fitions.. Leonicenus derives it from the general inundations 
that occurred. in the years 1493 and 1528. In fine,-the 
fymptoms of fiphyhs were by many fuppofed to proceed, 
from: acrimonies of the fluids, the depotition of a bilious 
matter in particular parts of the body, &e. 

-8. Thefeideas ferved to fuggeft the method of cure. At 
firft; correétives of the blood, evacuant medicines, vere- 
feétion, and other fimilar means, were employed. So say 
ag the year 1407, mercury was exhibited’ externally: in 
fiphylis, but was not very freely ufed. About the year — 
4517, guaiac was recommended asa fpecific for this dif-  — 
order, and fupplanted the ufe of mercury, till Paracelfus 
again Imtr oduced the latter, and demonftrated its, fuperior 
efficacy. SPRENGEL Gefchichte der Amie aire 
AE II Th. p. 646—662. 


NOTE CH, page 130. 


Ir feems a remarkable circumftance, that, although the ï 
ri here defignated by the title of the Four Mañters, 
| had 
* 


| 
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had acquired great repute in their life-time, and had coms 
pofed conjointly a treatife on Surgery, which is frequently 
cited by Chauliac ; yet few particulars are known refpeët- 
ing them, and their names are buried in oblivion. The fol- 
lowing relation is extraéted from the Index Funereus Chi- 
rurgorum Parifienfium by M. de Vaux. 
“ Kodem tempore (circa annum 1310) florebant Pari- 
“ fus quatuor infignes Chirurgi, fub eodem te&o folitarie 
a8 degentes, et a contemporaneis fcriptoribus fub nomine 
Quatuor Magiftrorum defignati ; fed eorum nomina ad 
nos ufque non pervenerunt.? ; 
“ Scitur tantummodo, veteri traditione, viros fuiffe doc- 
trma et pietate fpeétabiles, qui fefe invicem, mere fub 
charitatis vinculo, pauperum vulneratorum et infirmorum 
chirurgice traétationi alligaverant, et de univerfa chi- 
rurgia traétatum fecundum Empiricam methodum con- 
junétim {cripferant, a Chauliaco laudatum, cujus manu- 
‘ feriptum exemplar, fed valde lacerum, et tineis pene 
exefum, paucis abhinc annis in Bibliotheca Regia Na- 
 varre vifebatur.” | THY 
_ As the work of Guy de Chauliac is fcarce, and; I believe, 
little known in this country, I, fhail fubjoin the account 
which he gives of the principal feéts of furgeons in his time, 
as quoted by Quefnay. dix 
“ La premiere Seéte fut de quatre Maîtres, de Roger et 
de Roland, qui indifférement a toutes playes et apofthemes — 
' procuroient fanie, fuppuration avec leurs bouillies et 
“ paparots, fe fondant fur cela du cinquiéme des aphorifmes, 
Les laxes font bons, et les crus mauvais” 
“ La feconde fut de Brunus et de Theodoric, qui indif- 
férement defléchoient toutes playes avec du vin feul, fe 
fondant fur cela du quatriéme de la Thérapeutique; Le 
ff fec approche plus du Sain, Vhumide du non fain.” 
| 3 OM iat Bt: Big ee TU 
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« “ Ja troifiéme Seéte fut de Guillaume de Salicet, et de 
_ © Lanfranc, qui voulant tenir le milieu entre eux, y procu- 
“ roient ou panfoient toute playes avec onguent, et emplatres 
“ douces, fe fondant fur cela du quatorziéme de la Théra- 
 peutique; que la curation a un moyen qui foit traitée 
“ fans fraude et fans douleur.” 
« La quatriéme Seéte eft. de tous les Gend’armes, ou 
# Chevaliers Teutoniques, et autres fuivans la guerre; lef- 


“ quels avec conjurations et breuvages, choux, huile, lame» 


“ panfent toutes playes, fe foudant fur cela; que Dieu a mis 


# Ja vertu aux paroles, aux prieres, et aux herbes” See. 


Recherches fur l'Origine et fur les Progrés de la Chirurgie 
en France, p. 60-3, 4to.—Paris, 1744. 


NOTE [I], page 176. 


ALTHOUGH I am very ready to admit, that ‘Hobbes, 


Locke, and Condillac, may, in certain points of view, be 
regarded as fuccefsful followers of the Induttive path of 
refearch, it appears to me doubtful how far the unqualified 


affertion, that they have all “improved upon. the views of 


Bacon,’ is confiftent with the truth. Hobbes, m particular, 
à p > 


wae Pe 


who, in his youth, is known to have lived on terms of im 


timacy with Bacon, was fo far from recommending the ex-. 


perimental method of mveftigation, which the latter had ftre- 
nuoufly inculcated, that, whether from a belief of its in- 
adequacy to the end propofed, or from fome more ignoble 


motive, he wfed no fmall pains to bring it into difrepute, | 
infinuating, that the ftudy of the fpontaneous operations of | - 


Nature was alone fufficient for the conftruGtion of a true 


fyftem of phyfics. In his Dialogus Phyficus de Natura 


Aéris, written with a view to controvert Mr. Boyle’s opi- | 


nions refpeéting the preffure and elafticity of the atmof- 
phere, and publifhed in the year 1661, he ridicules the Mem- 


bers of the Royal Society for their attention to experi- 
ments, - 


5 
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ments, and affirms, that the moft illiterate mechanics were 
equally entitled to the appellation of philofophers, and that 
the only difference between the two was, that the latter 
confefled their ignorance, but the former would not con- 
fefs theirs. All the errors, however, into which they had 
fallen, are difcovered by him to proceed from their rejec- 
tien of his hypothefis of Circular Motion; “ fine qua 
“ hypothefi,” he tells them, “ quantuscunque labor, ars, 
“ fumptus, ad rerum naturalium invifibiles caufas imveni- 
‘ endas adhibetur, fruftra erit” p.8. In another part of 
his Dialogue, he triumphantly afks; “ Quorfum tantus ap- 
“-paratus et fumptus Machinarum faétu difficilium, ut ea- 
‘ tenus tantum prodiretis quantum ante prodierat Hobbius? 
« Cur non inde potius incepiftis ubi ille defiit? Cur Princi- 
“ pis ab eo pofitis non eftis ufi? Ad caufas autem 
“ propter quas proficere ne paululum quidem potuiftis, nec 
“ poteritis, accedunt etiam aliæ; ut odium Hobdi, quia 
« nimium libere fcripferat de Academiis veritatem. Nam 
“ ex eo tempore irati phyfici et mathématici veritatem ab 
© eo venientem non recepturos fe palam profeffi funt.—— 
« Et quod pauciffimi funt eorum qui fcientias profitentur, 
« qui veritates difficiles ab aliis quam a fe inventas efle, non 
‘“ doleant.” p. 23. 

At the fame time I am aware, that many paflages may 
be quoted from Hobbes’ works, m which doétrmes of a very 
different tendency are maintained and exemplified. But it 
will be difficult to find an excufe for the arrogance, petu- 
lance, and illiberality, of the above and other fimilar re- 
marks; efpecially, if we confider, that they were adduced 
in fupport of a vague hypothefis, which was in contradi¢tion 
to fa&ts, and which had been already difproved by the moft 
ftriking and conclufive experiments,—the experiments of 


Torricelli, of Pafcal, and of Boyle! 


NOTE 
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NOTE [K], page, 278. 


AS affording an example of the fuccefsful application of 
the ‘Analytical Method to the ftudy of Medicine, I beg 
leave to refer the reader to. Dr. Darwin’s account of the RAA 
Difeafes of Aflociation, and particularly to his Theory of … | 
Fever. It is not as explaining the phenomena of the febrile | 
fiate upon any particular hypothefis, that this theory ought 
to be confidered ; but as prefenting a clear and fyftematic ex- 
pofition of the principal fymptoms, in which their develope- 
ment is traced, and their mutual conneétion determined. à 
Viewed in this light, it bids fair to become, one day, the — 
 foundation of a fyftem, “ which,” as the author has Math’) 
juft confidence expreffed himfelf, may not moulder, like +e 
“ the ftructures already ereéted, into the fand of which 
“ they were compofed; but which may ftand unimpaired, 

“ like the Newtonian Philofophy, a rock amid the wafteof = 
“ ages:’—At the fame time it muft be acknowledged, that 

his explications are far from complete ; that they contain: 
fome inconfiftencies, and may admit of many important 
corrections and improvements. But abitraéting from thefe — 
confiderations, they will be found, I believe, to exhibit the 
moft beautiful fpecimen of induction which the feience of 4m 
medicine can boaft, and ought certainly to be fufficient to 
refcue the fame of the author from that oblivion which feems rl 

to threaten his other theoretical writings. we Weal: à 


+ 
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THE END. 
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